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BOOKS  ABROAD 

KM  M  M  M 

The  Novel  Today: 

Death  or  Transmutation? 

A  Symposium 


In  our  preceding  issue  (Spring,  1958,  32:2), 
the  editor  of  Boof^^s  Abroad  and  Rudolf 
Brunngraber,  Constant  Burniaux,  Andre 
Chamson,  Heimito  von  Doderer,  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg,  Aldous  Huxley,  and  Halldor  Laxness 
discussed  the  role  and  future  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  genre.  The  following  contributions 
continue  and  conclude  the  symposium. 

The  Editors 

From  Ludwig  Marcuse 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

T^he  Romantics  already  were  amazed 
at  the  transformation  of  the  novel. 
They  did  not  yet  claim,  like  the  later 
version,  that  “the  novel  is  dead.”  They  called 
the  New  form  an  Unroman,  an  “un-novel.” 
Such  Unromane  (to  name  only  a  few  of 
these  literary  “freaks”)  are  Lucinde,  A  la  re¬ 
cherche  du  temps  perdu,  Ulysses,  Doctor 
Faustus,  Der  Prozess,  Der  Mann  ohne  Ei- 
genschajten,  Hamlet  oder  die  lange  Nacht 
nimmt  ein  Ende. 

Is  the  “novel”  dead?  Is  the  Unroman 
merely  a  transmutation  ?  The  “novel”  is  not 
a  theoretical  idea  but  a  classification  of 
genre.  Practical  considerations  determine  to 
what  extent  we  stretch  the  notion.  We  may 
best  refer  to  the  complex  in  terms  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  novel,  were  it  only  for  the 
fact  that  the  New  novel  also  is  neither  lyri¬ 
cal  poetry  nor  drama  nor  treatise,  although 
it  embodies  all  these  forms. 

We  have  a  simple  definition  for  the 
Old  novel:  It  represents  an  event-connec¬ 


tion  with  a  beginning,  surprises,  climaxes, 
and  an  ending  which  is  eagerly  expected. 
The  plot  is  carried  by  major  and  minor 
protagonists,  firmly  profiled  characters  to 
whom,  at  the  most,  is  granted  the  conces¬ 
sion  either  of  “maturing”  or  of  “going  to 
pot”  (while  indeed  maintaining  their  iden¬ 
tity).  With  these  conceptions  the  Old  novel¬ 
ist  merely  followed  his  fellow  men  who 
were  non-novelists.  It  seems  wrong  to  me  to 
call  these  persjiectives  “bourgeois”  and  that 
type  of  a  novel  a  product  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Feudal  and  proletarian  writers  did  not  see 
things  differently. 

The  New  novel  has  been  conceived  by 
another  experience.  Its  topic  is  not  a  limited 
story  (the  latter  still  exists  only  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  sun  is  turning  around  the 
earth).  The  separation  of  major  protagon¬ 
ists  and  minor  figures  is  questionable  (and 
altogether  eliminated,  for  example,  in  Plie- 
vier’s  Stalingrad).  The  unity  of  world, 
society,  and  individual  is  broken  up,  the 
universe  has  become  a  “multiverse.” 

Moreover,  the  New  novel  is  not  three- 
dimensional  but  multi-dimensional :  myths, 
fantasies.  X-rays  of  the  soul,  and  interpre¬ 
tations  represent  some  of  its  various  levels. 
One  could  also  express  it  this  way:  There 
is  only  one  reality  from  which  the  real  is 
hanging  in  shreds — fragments  of  landscapes 
which  do  not  blend  into  any  “nature,”  frag¬ 
ments  of  souls  which  do  not  belong  to  any 
individual.  The  writer  not  only  narrates 
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what  can  not  be  described  but  also  what 
can  not  even  be  deciphered. 

Therefore  the  element  of  suspense,  which 
is  ended  by  elucidation,  is  very  weak  here. 
The  ’’gossip”  function  of  the  novel  has  al¬ 
most  perished.  Flaubert  makes  us  curious 
to  know  what  will  become  of  Madame 
Bovary.  Balzac  can  absorb  our  interest  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  insufferable  tension  in 
the  questions  of  how  far  Aunt  Lisbeth  may 
go,  what  is  transpiring  at  Baron  Nucingen’s. 
But  one  can  light-heartedly  put  away  Hux¬ 
ley’s  novels  after  each  clever  conversation. 
And  Thomas  Mann’s  Doctor  Faustus  could 
only  gain  if  the  “inside  stories”  on  Munich 
society  after  the  First  World  War  were  cut 
out.  The  New  novel  is  the  venture  of  an¬ 
alysts,  interpreters,  mystics,  of  men  who 
bring  yesterday’s  cosmos  into  a  truer  dis¬ 
order.  In  order  to  read  Heinrich  Mann’s 
last  novel  Der  Atem,  the  reader  can  rely 
very  little  on  his  inner  eye,  common  sense, 
and  education.  He  does  not  encounter  dis¬ 
tinct,  unequivocal  characters  within  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  unequivocal  society  (farmer,  bour¬ 
geois,  nobleman)  and  within  a  system  of 
unequivocal  ideologies  (Black,  Red,  etc.). 
The  New  novelist  does  not  narrate  what  is 
familiar  to  the  reader — only  in  this  new,  not 
yet  known  combination  of  the  known  ele¬ 
ments:  That  which  is  familiar  is  being  made 
unfamiliar  by  the  narrator.  The  reader  ex¬ 
periences  adventures  which  he  can  not  clas¬ 
sify  or  catalogue.  This  is  rather  strenuous. 

But  the  Old  novel  lives  on,  in  many 
excellent  stories.  However,  it  is  no  longer 
a  vessel  for  the  highest  artistic  ambition 
which  a  Tolstoy,  Stendhal,  and  Balzac  were 
able  to  satisfy  in  their  novels. 

From  Andre  Maurois 
Paris 

The  universal  phenomenon  which  you  out¬ 
line  (death  or  transmutation  of  the  novel) 
is  less  apparent  in  France  than  in  other 
countries.  Not  only  does  the  French  novel- 
istic  output  remain  as  abundant  as  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  novelist,  together  with  the  play¬ 
wright,  remains  the  best  known  and  most 


highly  respected  type  of  writer.  It  is  true 
that  the  novel  is  undergoing  certain  evolu¬ 
tions,  some  writers  make  an  essay  of  it, 
others,  a  movie  script,  and  some  (<J  la 
manihre  de  Proust)  a  mixture  of  philo¬ 
sophical  essay  and  fictional  painting.  How¬ 
ever,  although  changing,  the  novel  sur¬ 
vives;  a  striking  example  of  this  durable 
need  being  the  continuous  favor  enjoyed  by 
the  great  classical  novelists:  Stendhal,  Bal¬ 
zac,  and  their  younger  imitators  (Heriat, 
Troyat,  Druon,  Giono).  The  new  abstract 
novel  (Robbe-Grillet,  Nathalie  Sarraute) 
creates  great  interest  among  the  profes¬ 
sionals;  the  large  public  prefers  the  tra¬ 
ditional  novel.  The  working  classes  come  to 
it.  Librarians  and  booksellers  inform  us  that 
the  readers  of  Balzac  and  Proust  today  arc 
teachers,  employees,  and  workers,  rather 
than  members  of  the  old  style  bourgeoisie. 

It  has  been  said:  “Nobody  today  could 
write  a  ComSdie  humaine  because  there  is 
no  longer  a  solid  and  well  organized  so¬ 
ciety.”  This  is  true,  but  (i)  Balzac  de¬ 
scribed,  from  considerable  distance  in  time, 
an  earlier  society;  (2)  if  one  society  dies, 
another  is  born.  The  qualified,  scientifically 
trained  worker  is  in  the  process  of  forming 
a  new  hierarchy  which  can  find  its  own 
novelist.  Look  at  what  is  transpiring  in  Rus¬ 
sia!  As  soon  as  a  writer  dares  liberate  him¬ 
self  from  the  ideological  tyranny,  he  de¬ 
scribes  for  us  a  society  which  is  alive  and 
interesting.  I  am  referring  indeed  to  Du- 
dintsev’s  Uhomme  ne  vit  pas  seulement  de 
pain  which  has  made  me  understand  life 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  infinitely  better  than  all 
theoretical  and  statistical  writings  in  eco¬ 
nomics  put  together. 

I  share  your  opinion  that  the  literary 
genres  do  die  (epic,  tragedy)  but,  as  far  as 
the  novel  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fatal  hour  has  struck. 

From  Walter  Meckauer 
Munich 

Modern  man  in  the  age  of  Existentialism 
(born  of  fear  of  the  atom)  finds  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  two 
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realities  instead  of  one:  the  accustomed 
reality  of  everyday  activity  and  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed,  odd  reality  of  cosmic  science,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  nuclear  physics.  This  results 
in  a  completely  new  obligation  for  the  se¬ 
rious  novel  in  what  concerns  the  technique 
of  communication : 

1)  By  transcending  and  transforming  con¬ 
ventional  views; 

2)  By  reducing  the  cosmic  view  to  a  conven¬ 
tional  level  (e.g.,  by  breaking  down  cosmic 
potencies  to  everyday  types  and  familiar 
characters). 

The  first  is  achieved  by  surrealistic  style; 
the  second  by  means  of  a  grotesque  parody. 

Thus  the  tragic  travesty  is  born :  It  is  the 
new  form  of  expression.  It  results  from  our 
absurdly  paradoxical  situation  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  from  our  split  existence.  The  writer 
feels  alienated  in  regard  to  the  familiar  and 
conventional  life  of  men.  He  feels  lonely 
and  homeless  in  an  “atomized”  world.  So, 
in  order  to  be  honest,  as  he  is  compelled 
to  write  down  his  feelings,  he  invents  fic¬ 
tional  desolate  symbols  (not  arbitrarily,  but 
from  desperate  necessity). 

Remember :  The  atomic  era  has  revealed 
not  only  paradoxical  science  and  existence; 
this  era  has  brought  as  well  a  paradoxical 
literature.  This  is  an  analogous  develop¬ 
ment,  indeed.  I  refer  here  to  an  American- 
European  hymn,  a  poetic  composition  en¬ 
titled  The  Psalm  of  Life.  In  this  opus  which 
I  wrote  I  proclaim  what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty 
and  aim  as  a  poet,  that  is:  always  to  con¬ 
tribute  anew  to  the  restoring  of  an  easily 
vulnerable  equilibrium  of  life  by  demon¬ 
strating  its  disintegrating  antagonisms. 

To  sum  up:  The  novelist’s  problem  of 
communicating  his  message  to  his  reader 
has  changed  radically.  Formerly,  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  represent  true-to-life  characters 
embodied  in  a  familiar  social  community. 
Now  the  problem  is  to  realize  the  cosmic 
isolation  and  alienation  of  man  and  things 
in  the  midst  of  traditionally  realistic  every¬ 
day  surroundings. 


From  Heinrich  Meyer 
Emmaus,  Pa. 

When  I  wrote  Konrad  Bdumlers  wetter 
Weg  in  1938,  I  wanted  to  say  something 
about  the  German-American  question.  I 
wanted  to  say  it  to  the  Germans  who  were 
then  reading  racial  nonsense.  So  I  set  up 
the  ideal  of  a  real  leader  and  dragged  the 
racists  over  the  coals.  As  the  book  was  not 
written  by  a  German  nor  translated,  it  did 
not  even  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Schrift- 
tumskammer.  The  contingency  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  writing  a  German  book  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  lawmakers.  The  book  was 
well  received  and  then  bombed  out.  Dr. 
Kilpper,  the  discoverer  of  Ortega  and  many 
others  for  the  German  and  then  for  the 
European  book  market,  urged  me  to  be 
industrious,  but  I  had  nothing  else  to  say 
to  the  German  public. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  again.  I  must, 
however,  agree  with  Muschg’s  recent  ad¬ 
dress,  Cantate-F eier  igs7>  before  the  Borsen- 
verein  des  deutschen  Buchhandels,  that  the 
greatest  rift  throughout  Germany  is  that 
between  old  and  young.  The  young  know 
nothing  of  the  distant,  and  very  little  of 
the  recent,  past.  Speaking  with  students  all 
over  Germany,  I  discovered  that  they  want 
information  but,  above  all,  success  and  that 
quickly.  The  long  search  for  one’s  Self  that 
we  engaged  in  does  not  even  come  within 
their  remotest  thoughts;  they  know  what 
they  want,  and  they  feel  they  must  not 
waste  time,  but  get  through  their  exams  into 
their  chosen  work.  Of  course,  they  still  read 
Hesse  and  such,  but  they  do  not  know  his 
world.  Nor  do  they  understand  Nietzsche 
or  anyone  else — in  the  way  in  which  we 
understood  them. 

This  then  is  such  a  break  that  writing  a 
novel  becomes  almost  impossible.  Mar- 
quand,  Cozzens,  Waugh,  especially  in  Men 
at  Arms  and  Officers  and  Gentlemen,  ad¬ 
dress  a  group  that  has  common  experiences 
and  a  common  idiom.  The  satire  of  Sin¬ 
cerely,  Willis  Wade  is  lost  on  those  who 
do  not  know  the  language  of  this  sector  of 
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contemporary  society.  But  the  young  Ger¬ 
mans  have  no  common  language  as  yet  and 
would  not  understand  ours.  Besides,  Ger¬ 
many  has  always  disliked  the  Gesellschajts- 
rotnan.  The  greatest  novelistic  force  in  Ger¬ 
man,  the  Swiss  Gotthelf,  is  not  even  known 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  Germans  like  to  get 
their  realism  in  the  form  of  translations 
from  Mailer  or  Faulkner  or  Hemingway. 
They  do  not  quite  grasp  that  Hemingway 
is  a  great  writer,  but  might  lump  him  to¬ 
gether  with  Steinbeck.  That  is  about  as 
judicious  as  the  opinion  of  one  of  my  class¬ 
mates,  a  very  successful  man,  who  told  me 
that  he  felt  that  Wiechert  was  the  greatest 
poet  Germany  has  ever  produced. 

How  could  one  write  a  novel  for  such 
people  ?  Either  by  writing  it  in  English  and 
having  it  translated  or  by  supplying  the 
entertainment  market,  as  our  favorite  au¬ 
thors  do.  But  not  to  write  a  novel  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  easiest  way  out.  Another  solution 
is,  of  course,  to  write  what  one  likes  to 
write  and  to  call  it  a  novel,  damit  das  Kind 
einen  Namen  hat. 

From  Jan  Parandowski 
Warsaw 

Was  epic  poetry  really  connected  with  the 
epoch  of  chivalry  and  did  it  decline  to¬ 
gether  with  this  epoch?  There  was  no 
longer  any  chivalry  when  Gerusalcmne 
liberata  and  Orlando  Furioso  came  into 
being;  and,  after  all,  epic  poetry  is  not 
limited  merely  to  the  heroic  type.  We  place 
The  Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise  Lost 
among  the  epics.  Romanticism  produced  a 
number  of  epic  poems  of  a  new  type  such 
as  Don  Juan  or  Childe  Harold,  and  Master 
Thaddeus  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  epics  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  precisely  the  novel  which  anni¬ 
hilated  the  epic  and  consolidated  its  own 
triumph,  since  the  new  poetic  technique 
abandoned  the  traditional  form  of  verse, 
such  as  the  Alexandrine  and  the  octave, 
whereas  the  contemporary  forms  of  versi¬ 
fication  can  not  carry  the  weight  of  a  long 
epic  narrative.  Today  we  do  not  expect  of 


poetry  either  epics  in  twelve  cantos  or 
dramas  in  verse,  prose  taking  care  of  both 
genres. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  novel  owes 
its  flourishing  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  this  is  true  of 
the  novel  which  gives  the  exact  picture  of 
contemporary  manners.  Other  kinds,  such 
as  the  fantastic,  historical  and,  sometimes, 
love  novels  have  an  earlier  genealogy  and 
are  not  connected  with  the  life,  ambitions, 
and  achievements  of  the  bourgeoisie,  are 
even  contradictory  to  them  and  often  hos¬ 
tile.  The  historical  novel,  rather,  serves  to 
exalt  the  nobility  and  its  ideals,  is  revenge, 
as  it  were,  for  the  fall  of  this  class  in  modern 
society,  for  example,  the  novels  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  and  Sienkiewicz.  This  genre  is 
connected  with  the  heroic  epic  of  chivalry. 
The  fantastic  novel  is  very  old;  Lucian  of 
Samosata  and  Apuleius  can  be  said  to  be 
its  patrons,  and  in  fact  it  is  being  revived 
today  in  science  fiction  which,  of  course, 
thinks  rather  of  the  fantasies  of  Verne  than 
of  Lucian’s  “Trip  to  the  Moon.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  science  fiction  cannot  hitherto 
boast  of  any  eminent  work  and,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  correctly  voices  from  various  sides, 
has  already  managed  to  satiate  and  bore 
the  reader.  As  in  every  type  of  novel,  so 
in  this,  too,  the  hero  must  be  man  and  not 
a  rocket  or  a  star  that  has  been  seen  by  no 
one;  and  in  order  that  a  work  with  scien¬ 
tific  fiction  as  the  subject  should  really  live 
and  become  a  work  of  art,  the  characters 
who  appear  in  it  must  not  only  cause  won¬ 
der,  but  must  move  the  reader,  become 
linked  to  us  by  the  threads  of  the  sympathy 
and  relationship  that  ensure  the  heroes  of 
literature  such  a  long  life  in  their  countries 
or  in  the  whole  world. 

The  world  changes;  that  is  the  way  it  has 
been  for  thousands  of  years.  These  changes, 
it  is  true,  occur  so  rapidly  today  that  before 
man  notices  it  he  is  living  in  conditions  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  his  parents  or  by  himself 
even  a  few  years  earlier.  Literature  strives 
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to  keep  up  with  these  changes,  reproducing 
the  new  conditions  of  the  existence  of  man¬ 
kind  and  their  influence  on  the  collective 
and  individual  psychology.  It  might  not  do 
this  just  as  it  did  not  do  so  in  other  periods 
that  were  by  no  means  infertile.  But  since 
the  nineteenth  century  the  novel  has  been 
aspiring  to  give  a  true  picture  of  society 
and  I  do  not  see  any  other  form  of  literature 
that  could  take  its  place  in  this:  either  super¬ 
ficially,  as  in  a  reportage,  or  from  too  great 
a  height  and  thus  generally,  as  in  the  essay. 
Only  the  novel  gives  a  plastic  picture  of 
the  customs,  technique  of  life,  and  social 
changes,  both  in  synthesis  and  in  analysis, 
pursuing  those  countless  details  that  form 
the  mosaic  of  time,  and  only  the  novel 
bends  over  the  individual  in  his  singular 
existence,  in  his  inner  and  outer  conflicts 
and  shows  the  truth  about  the  indestruc¬ 
tibility  of  human  substance  in  the  same  de¬ 
sires,  passions,  declines,  and  greatness.  This 
is  the  long-recognized  truth  that  in  essence 
man  always  remains  the  same  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  game  of  the  milleniums,  but  evidently 
it  must  be  recalled  to  mind  since  the  sus¬ 
picion  has  been  born  that  the  individual 
deprives  himself  of  his  eternal  rights  and 
that  the  novel  about  the  individual  will 
soon  become  impossible.  I  believe  the  con¬ 
trary:  Never  before  perhaps  has  the  novel 
about  the  individual  had  more  to  say  and 
to  reveal. 

Whoever  speaks  of  revelation,  like  an 
echo  there  replies  to  him  the  call  for  new 
means  of  expression.  And  they  will  come 
into  being,  to  our  surprise.  No  one  can 
predict  them  in  advance.  Who,  a  year  be¬ 
fore  its  publication,  would  have  foreseen 
Proust’s  work,  since  the  completed  manu¬ 
script  of  Du  c6tS  de  chez  Swann  seemed  a 
miscarriage  to  such  a  shrewd  fellow  as 
Gide.?  The  novel  is  the  most  elastic  lit¬ 
erary  form,  tends  to  make  and  is  capable 
of  making  all  kinds  of  changes  and  experi¬ 
ments.  And  that  is  why  it  so  attracts  writ¬ 
ers.  Not  all,  of  course;  those  like  Paul 
Valery  will  always  regard  it  with  disdain 


and  I  myself  must  admit  (perhaps  this  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.?)  that  in  considering 
subjects  that  come  to  my  mind  I  feel  some 
impatience  at  the  thought  of  the  necessity 
of  thinking  out  stories  for  them. 

A  few  more  words  about  the  seemingly 
waning  interest  of  readers  in  the  novel. 
This  is  difficult  to  confirm.  Apart  from  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  of  successful  non-novel  lit¬ 
erature — memoirs,  travelogues,  history — 
the  novel  has  the  largest  editions,  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  it  shares  with  theatrical  plays 
the  broadest  range  in  translations  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  world.  As  before, 
novelists  top  the  lists  of  famous  literary 
awards.  Is  the  novel  really  endangered  by 
radio  or  television .?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
situation  is  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  film  industry,  early  in  our  century:  At 
that  time  there  was  much  talk  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  fall  of  the  theater.  With  all  “falls”  and 
“declines,”  the  case  is  as  it  was  with  the 
“fall”  of  Rome :  the  sibyl  oracles  prophesied 
it  several  centuries  earlier,  but  just  before 
it  happened  no  one  was  expecting  it.  And 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  some  philosophers,  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  machine,  industrialization, 
and  progress  of  science,  announced  that  in 
the  near  future  art  and  literature  would 
disappear  as  improper  for  the  maturity  of 
Man.  This  “near  future”  is  already  past 
for  us  and  we  continue  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  our  ancient  toys.  Thus  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  novel  has  a  long  history  and 
many  a  masterpiece  still  ahead  of  it. 

From  Henri  Peyre 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  fear  that  this  time  I  lack  enthusiasm  for, 
or  even  sympathy  with,  the  questions  you 
have  posed  in  very  striking  terms  on  the 
future  or,  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  novel.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have 
an  essay  by  you  on  the  subject:  You  are 
both  a  novelist  and  an  informed  and  acute 
critic  when  you  wish  to  be  one.  Your  letter 
is  indeed  very  thought-provoking.  I  wonder 
how  novelists  will  answer  it. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  the  novel  is  going  through  a  serious 
crisis  at  the  present  time.  For  thirty  years 
or  so,  I  have  glanced  at  articles  or  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  decadence  of  fiction  as  a  genre, 
on  the  death  of  the  novel,  on  the  future 
of  fiction  (usually  a  gloomy  one),  on  the 
novel  of  tomorrow  (often  pronounced  to 
be  stillborn).  Those  prophecies  have  regu¬ 
larly  been  belied  by  events.  The  novel  has 
always  been  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  un¬ 
certainty,  with  and  before  Proust  and  Joyce 
and  Mann  to  be  sure,  but  also  with  Romain 
Rolland  and  Meredith  and  before  them 
with  Balzac  and  earlier  still  with  Smollett 
and  Richardson  and  Prevost.  Its  death  has 
always  been  announced  as  imminent.  But 
come  an  innovator,  Proust,  Joyce,  Hesse, 
Sartre,  Faulkner,  and  the  novel  revives  at 
once,  like  the  Phoenix.  The  parallel  with 
the  epic  seems  to  me  totally  irrelevant:  The 
epic  had  (alas!)  exercized  the  scrutinizing 
efforts  of  critics  and  lawgivers;  it  had  strict 
rules,  or  recipes;  it  had  reached  a  level  of 
near-perfection  with  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton, 
and  newcomers  were  overawed  by  those 
predecessors.  Their  wings  were  clipped. 

Flaubert  almost  killed  the  novel,  through 
endowing  it  with  structure,  strict  causation, 
elaborate  assignment  of  each  detail  to  its 
projxr  place,  impeccable  continuity.  His 
lesson  served  a  purpose  in  English-speaking 
countries,  and  also  in  Germanic  ones  (Kaf¬ 
ka  admired  him  much),  where  the  novel, 
as  Galsworthy  puts  it,  had  “too  often  gone 
to  bed  drunk.”  But  Flaubert’s  example  has 
not  been  very  beneficent  to  the  French. 
Present-day  critics,  who  arc  often  engineer¬ 
ing  apprentices  lost  in  the  byroads  of  lit¬ 
erary  analysis,  like  to  pounce  upon  a  novel 
and  find  structure  in  it,  and,  through  “un¬ 
derstanding  fiction,”  to  formulate  the  laws 
of  the  genre.  They  arc  as  naive  in  their  own 
way  as  the  French  admirers  of  that  other 


engineering  specialist,  E.  A.  Poe,  were.  But 
there  are  no  recipes,  no  requirements  or 
prerequisites  in  the  art  of  fiction.  If  there 
were,  a  novelist  who  has  written  an  excel¬ 
lent  first  novel  would  write  a  better  one 
for  his  second  novel  and  an  even  better  one 
for  his  third.  We  know  how  seldom  that 
happens. 

There  is  only  one  law:  action  and  re¬ 
action.  Just  now,  the  novel,  in  Western 
Europe  especially,  suffers  from  an  excess  of 
didactic  psychology,  an  intruding  presence 
of  the  “I,”  from  the  sociological  discourse 
or  the  intimate  diaries  too  often  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  it.  But  the  tide  is  turning.  Several 
younger  French  novelists  arc  now  rallying 
around  the  object,  reality,  the  story  or  the 
talc  and  revolting  against  philosophy  in 
fiction  (Alain  Robbc-Grillct,  Roger  Ikor, 
Herve  Bazin,  Pierre  Gascar).  A  return  to 
realism  is  not  impossible,  nor  a  revulsion 
from  the  excessively  analytical  and  intro¬ 
spective  novel,  even  an  abhorrence  of 
“symbolic  structure”  or  symbolism  pure 
and  simple  in  fiction.  The  novel  is  far  from 
dying.  It  was  in  no  way  chained  to  the  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Mass  media  and  the 
cinema  have  not  done  it  much  harm.  The 
gravest  disease  of  the  novel  is  that  too  many 
people  write  novels  (and  criticism)  who 
think  they  must  write  because  they  have  a 
few  ideas  and  because  they  believe  that  they 
are  misunderstood  or  un-understood  at 
home  by  their  wives,  their  husbands,  their 
families;  male  lovers  are  too  busy  and  too 
easily  bored  to  listen  to  confessions;  female 
secretaries  are  more  patient,  but  too  pro¬ 
fessionally  efficient  to  remain  long  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  employer’s  heart  sore  or  vellc- 
ities  of  self  expression.  Sunday  painters 
show  their  museum  of  horrors  only  to  a  few 
chosen  friends.  Amateur  novelists  get  pub¬ 
lished,  eventually,  and  victimize  their  pub¬ 
lic — and  the  art  of  fiction. 
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The  Fleet  of  Juan  Antonio 
de  Zunzunegui 

By  JOHN  C.  DOWLING 


T^he  man  elected  to  the  Real  Academia 
Espanola  de  la  Lengua  (April,  1957) 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  late  Pio 
Baroja  is  known  to  few  Americans  who  do 
not  read  Spanish.  Although  no  English  or 
American  publisher  has  brought  out  a  trans¬ 
lation,  the  novels  and  short  stories  of  Juan 
Antonio  de  Zunzunegui  have  been  translat¬ 
ed  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  and  Finnish.  His 
novels  are  published  in  editions  of  five  thou¬ 
sand,  which  is  large  for  Spain.  Some  have 
been  issued  for  the  second  or  third  time, 
and  three  have  been  included  in  the  Co- 
leccidn  Austral.  He  has  won  six  literary 
prizes,  and  he  has  been  the  subject  of  four 
Master’s  theses,  one  each  in  Chile,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  His 
election  to  the  Academy  rests  on  a  solid 
reputation  which  makes  the  appearance  of 
a  new  Zunzunegui  novel  an  important 
event  to  the  Spanish  reading  public. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Zunzunegui  should 
occupy  the  chair  formerly  held  by  Baroja, 
for  like  his  predecessor  he  is  a  Basque  nov¬ 
elist.  Born  in  1901  in  Portugalete  at  the 
entrance  to  the  estuary  on  which  Bilbao  is 
situated,  Zunzunegui  has  made  the  life  of 
his  native  region  the  background  for  many 
of  his  stories.  Bilbao  is  a  sea  port,  and,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  maritime  atmosphere,  Zun¬ 
zunegui  has  called  his  literary  creation 
“The  Fleet  of  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzun¬ 
egui.”  Each  new  book  is  announced  as  a 
“launching,”  and  he  has  now  sent  forth 
five  short-story  collections  of  “light  ton¬ 
nage”  and  twelve  novels  of  “heavy  ton¬ 
nage.”  More  are  under  construction. 

Actually,  Zunzunegui  does  not  write  sea 
stories,  and  the  breath  of  the  sea  is  felt  less 
and  less  in  his  work.  But  the  maritime  and 
commercial  spirit  of  Bilbao  is  to  be  found 


in  most  of  his  books.  He  began  his  career 
with  Vida  y  paisa je  de  Bilbao  (1926),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  costumbristic  short  stories,  one 
of  which,  “El  binomio  de  Newton,”  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  story  in  Basque  literature. 
The  author  sent  a  copy  of  his  “first  fruits” 
to  his  fellow  Basque,  Miguel  de  Unamuno, 
under  whom  he  had  studied  at  Salamanca. 
Unamuno,  from  his  exile  in  France,  replied 
with  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  young  author 
who  evoked  nostalgic  memories  of  his 
youth. 

Zunzunegui  has  cultivated  the  short  story 
through  the  years.  Under  the  general  title 
of  Cuentos  y  patranas  de  mi  ria  he  pub¬ 
lished  three  series:  Tres  en  una,  o  la  dichosa 
honra  (1935),  £"/  hombre  que  iba  para 
estatua  (1941),  Dos  hombres  y  dos  mujeres 
en  medio  (1944).  There  is  great  variety, 
for  in  a  single  volume  we  move  through 
irony,  satire,  humor,  fantasy,  poetry.  “El 
hombre  que  iba  para  estatua,”  title  story  of 
the  second  series,  gives  us  an  example  of 
what  Spanish  critics  mean  when  they  speak 
of  a  “Zunzunegui  theme.”  It  tells  of  a  man 
whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  famous  so  that  his  native  town  will 
erect  a  statue  of  him. 

In  1945  Zunzunegui  formed  his  anthol¬ 
ogy  El  binomio  de  Newton  y  otros  cuentos. 
He  still  publishes  stories  in  magazines  and 
an  occasional  novelette  such  as  La  tia  Asun- 
ci6n,  which  appeared  in  1953  in  the  weekly 
Novela  del  Sdbado.  He  has  a  theory  about 
the  length  of  stories  and  novels.  They  are, 
he  says,  like  people  who  are  tall  or  short, 
and  the  writer  cannot  stretch  a  short  story 
nor  compress  a  novel. 

He  had  evidently  not  developed  this  the¬ 
ory  when  he  produced  his  first  novel, 
Chiripi,  in  1931;  for  the  young  author  was 
tempted  to  put  in  everything  he  knew  about 
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his  native  region,  and  it  contains  material 
for  several  stories.  It  dealt  with  soccer,  that 
game  which  entered  Spain  through  the 
Basque  provinces  and  now  rivals  bullfight¬ 
ing  as  a  spectator  sport.  The  cover  char¬ 
acterized  it  as  a  “Bilbao  satire,”  and  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  first  sure  step  toward  the  long 
novel. 

Another  was  not  to  appear  until  1940.  El 
chiplic handle  (Spanish  corruption  of  Eng¬ 
lish  “ship-chandler”)  was  really  written  in 
the  Thirties.  It  was  being  printed  in  Bilbao 
when  the  Spanish  Civil  War  began.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  manuscript  survived  and  was 
published  in  Madrid.  The  author  calls  it  a 
“picaresque  action,”  and  it  falls  into  Span¬ 
ish  literary  tradition.  Its  fullness  relates  it 
to  the  nineteenth-century  novel  and  its 
theme  to  the  picaresque  novel  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Age.  The  critic  Entrambasaguas  has 
pointed  out  that  the  protagonist,  Joselin, 
is  more  than  an  authentic  picaro:  He  is  a 
Basque  picaro,  from  the  Bilbao  estuary,  a 
professional  beside  whom  the  Golden  Age 
picaros  are  mere  amateurs. 

Zunzunegui’s  first  new  postwar  novel, 
jAy  . . .  estos  hijosl  (1943),  was  a  financial 
and  critical  success  and  was  awarded  the 
Premio  Fastenrath  of  the  Real  Academia 
Espanola,  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  the 
French  Prix  Goncourt.  It  is  a  satisfying 
novel,  for  the  reader  enters  completely  into 
the  atmosphere  of  a  particular  family  and 
comes  to  know  their  habits,  their  manner 
of  speech  and  thought,  their  loves  and  their 
fears.  We  know  the  protagonist,  Luis  Larri- 
naga,  from  childhood,  and  the  study  of 
adolescent  psychology  is  especially  effective. 
Luis  becomes  the  sehorito  bilbaino,  the  rich 
young  man  about  Bilbao,  and  develops  into 
an  abulic  man  whose  purposeless  life  is  the 
tragedy  of  many  a  Zunzunegui  male. 

The  other  side  of  the  tragedy — the  life 
whose  sole  purpose  is  amassing  money — 
is  presented  in  El  barco  dela  muerte  (1945). 
The  story  is  not  designed  to  please  the 
American  market,  for  it  recounts  the  life 
of  an  avaricious  undertaker  who  calculates 


the  days  remaining  to  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  and  the  profits  from  their  funerals. 
The  novel  evokes  literary  memories.  As  a 
boy  Alfredo  Martinez  lives  through  that 
same  Carlist  war  described  in  Unamuno’s 
Paz  en  la  guerra.  The  wanderings  of  Mar¬ 
tinez  as  a  ship’s  carpenter  give  rise  to  tales 
not  unlike  those  in  Baroja’s  novels.  But  the 
tremendous  ending,  like  the  basic  story,  is 
truly  Zunzunegui’s  own.  When  a  typhoid 
epidemic  decimates  the  population,  evil 
tongues  spread  the  word  that  the  under¬ 
taker  infected  the  town’s  water  supply  in 
order  to  increase  his  business.  A  crowd  sets 
fire  to  his  house,  and  while  his  sister  is 
consumed  by  flames  Martinez  leaps  from  a 
window  and  is  torn  to  bits  by  the  enraged 
mob. 

The  theme  of  La  quiebra  (1947),  which 
deals  with  bankruptcy,  was  latent  in  the 
wasted  life  of  Luis  Larrinaga  (jAy  .  i .  estos 
hijosl).  The  two  volumes  of  this  novel  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Coleceidn  Austral  under  sep¬ 
arate  titles  after  the  leading  character, 
Ramdn  o  la  vida  beddia  and  Beatriz  o  la  vida 
apasionada.  The  young  man  devoid  of  will 
power  and  the  woman  in  whom  passion 
triumphs  over  mind  and  religion  are  re¬ 
curring  types  in  Zunzunegui’s  novels.  Su¬ 
perficially,  the  book  deals  with  banking  in 
Spain,  and  a  sorry  picture  it  is,  for  the  alter¬ 
native  to  the  abulic  man  is  the  seeker  after 
wealth  at  any  cost.  The  real  theme  lies  in 
the  loss  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  for 
which  no  substitutes  have  been  found. 
Faith,  marriage,  business,  politics,  manners 
— all  are  morally  bankrupt.  Lack  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  has  produced  a  world  like  that 
predicted  by  Ivan  Fyodorovitch  of  Dos¬ 
toevsky’s  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  quoted 
on  the  first  page  of  La  quiebra,  who  de¬ 
clared  “that  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  to  make  men  love  their  neighbors. 
...”  He  ended  by  asserting  that  for  every 
individual  “. . .  who  does  not  believe  in  God 
or  immortality,  the  moral  law  of  nature 
must  immediately  be  changed  into  the  exact 
contrary  of  the  former  religious  law,  and 
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that  egoism,  even  to  crime,  must  become, 
not  only  lawful  but  even  recognized  as  the 
inevitable,  the  most  rational,  even  honor¬ 
able  outcome  of  his  position.”  (Book  II, 
Chapter  vi). 

The  theme  set  for  the  Premio  Nacional 
de  Literatura  in  1948  was  a  humorous 
novel.  Zunzunegui  entered  his  brief  La 
ulcera  and  was  awarded  the  prize.  But  the 
humor,  which  is  not  that  of  other  European 
countries  nor  even  of  Spain,  is  at  the 
service  of  Zunzunegui’s  philosophy.  Don 
Lucas,  a  rich  indiano  who  returns  from  a 
life  of  hard  work  in  Mexico,  is  at  loose  ends, 
frustrated  by  rivalry  with  another  “Ameri¬ 
can”  and  his  failure  in  love.  Then  he  de¬ 
velops  an  ulcer,  and  his  life  becomes  cen¬ 
tered  on  his  affliction.  “In  life,”  says  Zun¬ 
zunegui,  “one  must  busy  oneself  with 
something,  even  though  it  may  be  with  an 
ulcer.”  A  young  doctor  cures  Don  Lucas, 
who  forthwith  dies.  Egged  on  by  a  jealous 
older  doctor,  the  town  turns  against  the 
young  man,  and,  in  a  scene  that  recalls  the 
end  of  El  barco  de  la  muerte,  he  barely 
escapes  mob  vengeance.  The  final  para¬ 
graph  reveals  that  even  in  a  humorous  nov¬ 
el,  Zunzunegui  has  not  abandoned  his  pes¬ 
simism  with  respect  to  human  nature:  “As 
long  as  the  world  is  world,  the  hearts  of 
men  will  be  vengeful,  brutal,  ungrateful, 
rancorous,  and  envious.” 

Zunzunegui’s  novels  usually  end  before 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  Censorship  is  less  a  problem  for  a 
novel  set  in  that  earlier  period,  and  the 
novelist  may  well  feel  that  he  can  as  easily 
express  himself  in  that  setting,  for  he  has 
quoted  Clarin’s  remark  that  Spaniards  live 
in  the  next  to  the  latest  fashion.  With  Las 
ratas  del  barco  (1950),  however,  he  carries 
his  story  to  the  end  of  the  war,  although  the 
novel  is  not  political.  Again  it  is  the  story 
of  a  passionate  woman  linked  to  an  abulic 
senorito.  Unlike  Beatriz  of  La  quiebra,  who 
possessed  both  business  acumen  and  re¬ 
ligious  scruples  sufficiept  to  rise  above  her 
passion  for  Ramon,  Carmen  of  Las  ratas 
del  barco  cannot  overcome  hers  for  Ismael. 


Her  certain  knowledge  of  his  death  leads 
to  a  frightful  denouement  when  her  faith¬ 
ful  suitor,  Jacinto,  commits  suicide.  The 
tone  of  the  novel  is  as  dismal  as  its  title.  The 
rats  on  the  ship  are  humanity,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  does  not  care  what  happens  to  them. 
The  theme  is  reiterated  through  repetition 
of  a  not  uncommon  Spanish  expression: 
“Estamos  dejados  de  la  mano  de  Dios.”  But 
one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  many  of 
the  human  beings  Zunzunegui  describes 
deserve  their  fate. 

Certainly  the  people  in  El  supremo  bien 
(1951)  are  the  creators  of  their  own  moral 
world.  Here  Zunzunegui,  as  if  seeking 
greater  universality  for  his  theme,  gives  us 
his  first  completely  Madrilenian  set  of  char¬ 
acters.  The  thesis  is  simply  stated:  “Life 
is  the  highest  gift  that  God  has  bestowed 
upon  mortals,  the  richest,  the  most  human, 
the  most  beautiful.”  But  Don  Pedro,  who 
amassed  a  fortune  in  the  retail  grocery 
trade  in  Madrid,  discovers  this  supreme  gift 
too  late — when  he  realizes  that  he  is  about 
to  become  the  richest  man  in  the  cemetery. 
His  children  are  no  more  perceptive.  One 
son  surpasses  his  father  in  a  life  dedicated 
to  corporate  (and  corrupt)  finance.  An¬ 
other  son  and  a  grandson  fritter  their  lives 
away  in  a  continual  spree.  Don  Pedro,  in  a 
corollary  to  the  theme,  remonstrates  with 
his  grandson:  “You  must  fill  life  with  some 
noble  idea  in  order  to  live  it  with  dignity.” 
His  daughter,  sanctimonious  and  hypo¬ 
critical,  symbolizes  in  her  wasted  life  an 
aspect  of  Spain  itself,  “a  country,”  says  one 
character,  “of  hypocrites,  vagrants,  and 
picaros,  a  land  of  people  stretched  out  in 
the  sun  thinking  of  death.”  Thus  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  characters  is  but  a  part 
of  the  greater  national  bankruptcy. 

The  preoccupations  of  ten  years  of  writ¬ 
ing  are  present  in  Esta  oscura  desbandada 
(1953),  which  is  significantly  set  in  postwar 
Madrid.  The  title  is  from  a  passage  in  E^a 
de  Queiroz,  who  also  says :  “All  of  us  who 
live  on  this  globe  form  a  great  cara¬ 
van  which  marches  in  confusion  toward 
Nothingness.”  Zunzunegui’s  theme  is  that 
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of  E^a,  the  precept  of  Christian  charity: 
Help  one  another.  Roberto,  the  protagonist, 
abulic  and  incapable  of  coping  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  postwar  life,  leaves  them 
to  his  wife.  The  baroness  Ramona,  who 
rents  a  room  in  their  apartment  and  very 
nearly  takes  it  over,  is  typical  of  the  other 
characters  who  live  and  live  well  in  a  world 
of  gambling,  narcotics,  and  blackmarketeer- 
ing.  It  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  Christian 
goodness  has  no  place,  and  the  meek,  like 
Ramona’s  husband  Don  Leon,  and  the 
weak  are  crushed.  The  theme  of  moral 
bankruptcy,  which  is  a  unifying  force  in 
Zunzunegui’s  novels,  here  receives  its  most 
powerful  expression. 

Compared  with  Esta  oscura  desbandada, 
La  vida  como  es  (1954)  is  gay.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  writer  whose  second  novel 
was  subtitled  a  “picaresque  action”  and  who 
often  says  that  Spain  is  a  land  of  rogues, 
should  undertake  another  picaresque  novel. 
“Picaresque,”  of  course,  is  to  be  understood 
in  a  broad  sense.  The  setting  is  the  Lavapies 
district  of  Madrid,  and  the  characters  range 
from  a  likeable  and  fascinating  gallery  of 
thieves  and  pickp>ockets  to  an  honest  bar¬ 
tender — with  an  occasional  intruder  from 
the  higher  reaches  of  society.  Moral  pre¬ 
occupation,  though  not  forgotten,  takes  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  a  jX)rtrayal  that  reverberates 
with  the  vigor  of  life.  With  true  mastery  of 
narrative  technique  and  excellent  control 
of  his  medium,  the  novelist  carries  forward 
the  stories  of  four  different  sets  of  char¬ 
acters,  and  so  clearly  does  he  individualize 
the  dozens  of  p>eople  that  the  reader  never 
fails  to  recognize  an  old  acquaintance.  We 
put  down  this  long  novel  convinced  that 
these  criminals,  petty  or  grand,  are  spir¬ 
itually  more  healthy  than  the  people  we 
encounter  in  other  environments  of  Zun- 
zunegui. 

The  language  of  La  vida  como  es,  even 
more  so  than  in  other  novels,  is  a  delight. 
The  slang  of  the  underworld  is  only  one 
aspect  of  Zunzunegui’s  astonishing  mastery 
of  the  Spanish  language.  His  ability  is  no 
accident  nor  was  it  acquired  wholly  in  the 


streets  of  Madrid.  He  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  classics  and  has 
read  widely  in  the  byways  of  the  national 
literature.  His  picturesque  and  expressive 
vocabulary  is  achieved  by  precise  selection 
from  current  usage,  by  adept  revival  of  for¬ 
gotten  words,  and  by  authoritative  creation 
of  neologisms.  Furthermore,  Zunzunegui 
in  all  his  novels  shows  himself  a  master  of 
dialogue.  He  achieves  characterization  and 
carries  the  action  forward  largely  through 
this  medium.  His  linguistic  ability  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  readable  of  modern 
Spanish  novelists,  and  his  particular  excel¬ 
lence  in  La  vida  como  es  contributes  in  no 
small  way  to  making  it  his  finest  achieve¬ 
ment  to  date. 

Old  preoccupations,  and  Basque  char¬ 
acters  in  a  Madrid  setting,  reappear  in  Zun¬ 
zunegui’s  last  two  novels,  El  hijo  hecho  a 
contrata  and  El  camidn  justiciero,  both  pub¬ 
lished  in  1956  because  the  first  was  delayed 
some  months  in  censorship.  Don  Manuel 
of  El  hijo  hecho  a  contrata  is  not  unlike 
Don  Pedro  of  El  supremo  bien.  After  years 
spent  making  money  as  a  contractor  in  a 
burgeoning  Madrid,  he  realizes  that  he  has 
let  life  slip  away  from  him.  In  a  desperate 
last  effort  to  seize  that  fleeting,  precious 
gift,  he  literally  buys  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  The  son  that  is  born  to  them  is  a 
monster. 

El  camion  justiciero  presents  Felipe  Ular- 
qui,  who  is  as  cynical  as  he  is  intelligent. 
The  troubled  years  of  the  Spanish  Republic 
offer  this  young  opportunist  the  climate  in 
which  he  can  thrive.  Unscrupulously  he 
mounts  the  ladder  of  political  and  social 
success.  Then  in  one  of  those  powerful  final 
scenes  for  which  Zunzunegui  is  famous, 
justice  comes  to  Felipe  as  he  walks  trium¬ 
phantly  by  the  Congress  to  which  he  has 
just  been  elected.  A  city  garbage  truck 
swerves  to  avoid  an  old  woman.  It  leaps 
the  sidewalk,  crushes  him  “like  a  toad,” 
and  buries  him  in  the  garbage. 

In  his  career  Zunzunegui  has  mastered 
the  form  of  the  short  story  and  the  novel 
and  has  impressed  on  them  his  distinctive 
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literary  personality.  He  has  moved  from 
Basque  characters  and  settings,  through 
Basque  characters  in  a  Madrid  setting,  to 
narrations  pervaded  by  the  people  and  spirit 
of  Madrid.  He  has  portrayed  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  to  emphasize  what  he  considers 
fundamental  values.  His  philosophy  of  life 
may  be  briefly  characterized  as  enjoyment 
of  the  hie  et  nunc  coupled  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  life  should  be  directed  by  a  noble 
purpose,  preferably  not  caring  for  an  ulcer. 

While  his  moral  preoccupations  may 
loom  large  in  the  minds  of  the  critics,  the 
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reading  public  appreciates  him  as  a  master 
of  narration.  He  tells  a  good  story  and  he 
tells  it  with  a  superb  gift  of  language.  In 
this  sense  he  belongs  to  the  best  tradition 
of  the  Spanish  novel  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Though  not  prolific,  he 
is  filled  with  new  ideas.  His  last  novel  an¬ 
nounces  the  next  “launching,”  Una  mujer 
sobre  la  tierra.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  he 
will  bring  distinction  to  chair  “a”  of  the 
Real  Academia  Espanola  de  la  Lengua. 
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Jouve  the  Architect 


By  FRANCIS  J.  CARMODY 

N  a  considerable  essay,  En  miroir,  pub¬ 
lished  in  May,  1954,  Pierre  Jean  Jouve  re¬ 
corded  those  autobiographical  facts  that 
he  deemed  useful  for  an  understanding  of 
his  poetry,  and  formulated  a  number  of  clear 
and  objective  statements  of  his  jxjetic  meth¬ 
od.  Our  information  on  the  latter  included, 
at  that  time,  his  preface  to  Sueur  de  sang 
(1935),  the  four  essays  in  Tombeau  de 
Baudelaire  (1942),  and  his  methodical  an¬ 
alysis  of  Alban  Berg’s  master  work,  entitled 
Wozzecl{  ou  Le  nouvel  opSra  (1953).  All 
of  the  theoretical  writings  had  informed  us 
of  Jouve’s  ideas  about  the  subconscious; 
En  miroir,  adding  the  essential  biographical 
detail,  elucidated  his  system  of  symbols. 

From  En  miroir  and  Wozzec\  we  learn 
of  the  primary  importance,  in  Jouve’s  mind, 
of  structure,  which  I  shall  define  as  cyclical. 
The  vagueness  of  the  term  “form”  was  the 
principal  barrier  to  an  understanding  of 
his  architectonics,  since  it  might  be  taken 
either  to  refer  to  the  configuration  of  a 
single  poem,  or  to  the  grouping  of  poems 
in  a  volume,  or  to  the  underlying  unity  of 
the  volume  itself.  Unity  may  always  be 
sensed;  thanks  to  Jouve’s  explanations,  it 
may  actually  be  defined.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  impact  of  Berg’s  opera  on  Jouve, 
in  1951,  led  him  to  a  more  intense  concern 
for  form;  hence  I  propose  to  limit  my  exam¬ 
ination  of  his  work  primarily  to  the  cycles 
that  he  has  compiosed  since  that  date, 
Langue,  Lyrique,  and  Melodrame  and,  in¬ 
directly,  the  older  pieces  republished  as 
Quatre  suites. 

What  may  we  say  about  Jouve’s  idea  of 
poetry?  He  writes:  “Mon  ouvrage  passe 
gencralement  pour  hermetique  et  difficile” 
(JEn  miroir,  p.  12) ;  but,  to  restrict  such  crit¬ 
icism  without  denying  it,  he  speaks  of  the 
“faussetes”  of  the  Surrealists  and  of  Valery’s 
“operation  poetique  sterile”  (ibid.,  p.  151). 
The  hermetism,  if  you  will,  rises  directly 


from  Jouve’s  purpose:  “J’unis  routes  mes 
verites  du  moment  en  un  devoir  de  defense 
par  la  langue  qui  est  mon  arme”  (ibid.,  p. 
90).  He  stated  his  goal  during  the  last  war: 
“II  s’agissait  pour  moi  de  rejoindre  la  resis¬ 
tance  de  I’homme,  la  continuite  de  la  crea¬ 
tion,  et  I’amour  du  pays  represente  par  ses 
temoins  visibles”  (idem.). 

About  1924,  for  aesthetic  reasons,  Jouve 
denounced  his  preceding  Whitmanesque 
verse;  two  years  later,  a  revelation  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious.  In  psychoanalysis  he  found  “le 
systeme  d’image  necessaire”  related  to  “une 
zone  d’images  que  j’appelais  inconscient 
poetique”;  the  principal  poetic  monu¬ 
ment  of  this  new  orientation  is  Sueur 
de  sang  (1935).  The  same  notes  have  re¬ 
mained  dominant;  around  them  Jouve  em¬ 
broiders  his  major  themes  of  love  and  death, 
of  the  desert  of  this  life,  and  the  experiences 
of  his  past,  especially  the  several  women 
Lisbc,  Helene,  and  Yanick,  erotic  symbols. 

Jouve’s  single  poetic  aim  since  1924  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  language  “pour  nom- 
mer  les  choses,”  one  which  is  a  “chant” 
and  “une  perspective  religieuse:  seule  re- 
ponse  au  neant  du  temps.”  Through  the 
“chant”  he  seeks  a  catharsis  for  poetry 
rather  than  for  the  poet;  poetry,  for  him, 
is  “une  tension  organisee  entre  les  mots,” 
or  “souvenirs  provoques  par  les  mots,”  or 
mere  association  of  ideas  (ibid.,  p.  10). 
Jouve’s  past  returns  to  him  through  memo¬ 
ries,  but  more  powerfully  through  dreams, 
which  he  considers  one  of  the  basic  valid 
revelations  of  the  meaning  of  existence. 
From  his  dreams,  “les  limbes  de  notre 
esprit,”  rise  symbols  which  are  persons, 
things,  or  “contrees  de  reves.”  In  his  poetry 
he  seeks  to  “illustrate”  the  force  of  dreams 
by  relating  symbols  to  the  subconscious,  not 
to  “translate”  them  through  transcriptions 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Surrealists;  hence. 
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protesting  against  the  school  of  Breton,  he 
considers  automatic  writing  as  the  “fabrica¬ 
tion  de  fantomes  {ibid.,  p.  42) . 

In  general,  the  basis  of  verbal  analysis  is 
the  theme,  such  as  love  and  death,  or,  as 
secondary  manifestations  of  these  (in  the 
present  instance),  prostitution  or  desola¬ 
tion.  Jouve,  however,  prefers  to  speak  of 
symbols,  usually  concrete  nouns  unquali¬ 
fied  by  the  context  and  set  in  undefined 
spatial  or  temporal  positions  (the  prosti¬ 
tute,  the  desert) .  The  symbols  are  autobio¬ 
graphical  in  so  far  as  they  concern  remem¬ 
bered  events;  thus  woman  is  a  fusion  of 
Lisbe  and  Helene,  of  1935,  and  Yanick 
symbolizes  the  prostitute,  in  1949.  Finally, 
the  symbol  acts  in  two  directions,  for  it 
emerges  from  the  subconscious  and,  in  re¬ 
verse  direction,  reaches  toward  the  deepest 
reality,  moving  in  converging  pencils  which 
in  effect  arc  themes. 

In  Jouve’s  work,  analysis  of  the  symbols 
may  be  best  effected  by  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  circumstantial  factors  of 
the  verse  forms  and  the  images;  with  these 
in  mind  one  may  situate  the  symbols  with 
respect  to  the  themes,  and  describe  the 
lower  zones  of  consciousness.  Jouve  first 
saw  Berg’s  opera,  Wozzeci^,  in  1951;  the 
effect  was  intense.  According  to  the  poet, 
in  his  study  of  this  opera  Berg  depended 
heavily  on  alternance  of  old  minor  forms  of 
the  type  of  the  passacaglia;  anxious  that  the 
listener  not  notice  this  alternance,  he  sought 
to  make  the  forms  act  subconsciously; 
meanwhile,  we  may  very  easily  not  only 
perceive  such  forms,  but  analyze  them.  The 
overall  structure  of  the  op>era  also  involves 
a  progression  or  movement  toward  the  real¬ 
ization  of  musical  motifs,  which  act  exactly 
as  do  Jouve’s  symbols:  they  rise  from  si¬ 
lence.  Of  the  end  of  Langue,  Jouve  says 
that  the  progression  leads  to  a  motif  of  gold : 
“Lc  theme  se  trouve  partout  sans  ctre  expose 
nulle  part’’  {ibid.,  p.  130) .  The  final  effect 
concerns  movement  of  symbols  to  and  from 
the  subconscious. 

The  normal  routine  of  both  verse  and 


music  is  a  continuum  of  sequences  that  one 
may  call  images,  that  is,  minimum  units  of 
autonomous  expression.  Jouve’s  imagery 
concerns  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  delimits 
his  symbols.  The  syntax  of  his  imagery 
reinforces  the  symbols  by  the  omission  of 
the  article  {Lyrique:  “un  vent  prenant 
cternel’’)  or  of  a  substandve  {Ly,:  “avoir 
vecu  CCS  sombres’’).  A  special  relationship 
to  Mallarmc  appears  in  certain  inversions 
{Ly.:  “I’antique  horreur’’ — Milodrame: 
“En  revelation,  tourbillon  d’or,  en  toi’’ — 
“Et  que  prise  elle-mcme  en  donneusc 
d’ivresse’’) ,  and  in  abstractions  {M.:  “I’ab- 
sence  de  mot’’ — “Ton  chant  de  pure  ab¬ 
sence’’).  Far  more  constant  and  frequent 
are  Rimbaud’s  expressions  of  strong  degree 
(Ly.;  “atroces  trompettes”  —  “la  harpe 
enorme  des  vents’’ — “la  mousse  cnormc  et 
profonde’’ — “immense  naufrage”)  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  his  adjectives  of  color  {La.:  “fleurs 
jaunes’’ — Ly.:  “blanc  bleutc  irisc  de  jaune’’ 
— “phosphene  d’or  vert  du  noir’’ — “exhalai- 
sons  secretes  de  poumons  verts”).  I  must 
pass  over  Jouve’s  acknowledged  debt  to 
Tasso,  Luther,  and  the  Spanish  mystics;  the 
relationship  of  his  major  theme  to  Baude¬ 
laire  is  amply  documented  in  the  Tombeau 
by  a  quotation  from  “Mon  coeur  mis  ^  nu”: 
“Adorer,  e’est  se  sacrifier  et  sc  prostituer. 
Aussi  tout  amour  est-il  prostitution.” 

I  have  defined  Jouve’s  symbol  as  a  con¬ 
crete  noun  independent  of  its  immediate 
context  and  symbolic  according  to  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  a  theme.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
of  the  word  “prostituee”  that  it  is  clearly 
theme  or  symbol;  but  minor  aspects  of  such 
a  theme  certainly  are  symbols  (“lc  lit  de 
fer”),  and  Jouve  has  explained  other  more 
synthetic  ones  (“le  cerf”),  so  that  we  may 
at  least  sense  them  even  if  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  and  thus  in  fact  images  (Ly.;  “piliers 
de  rose” — “urnc  blonde” — “aux  urncs  de 
chagrin  sirupeux”).  Certain  special  rela¬ 
tionships,  perhaps  recollections  of  places 
seen,  may  also  be  called  symbols  (“desert” 
— “montagne”);  the  context  suggests  that 
the  island  is  a  refuge  {Langue:  “Des  ties 
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passees  en  derive” — “I’etendue  de  votre  ile, 
6  bonheur,  et  combien  Hie  est  alors  separee” 
— “Et  aborder  aux  grandes  lies  sous  la 
lumierc  vetuste”).  Movement  and  position 
in  depth  represent  the  approaches  to  the 
subconscious  and  hence  certain  transitory 
states  of  the  symbol  (La.:  “Du  pays  d’abime 
ou  je  vis  privc  des  cordes  de  la  parole” — 
“Les  instabilitcs  profondes  du  Divers”) ;  the 
intermediary  reaches  also  become  spatial 
images  (La.:  “parmi  les  ronces  de  memoire” 
— “2K)nes  de  pur  amour,  limbes  d’enfants, 
de  saints” — “a  la  zone  etroite  de  I’espoir”). 
The  inner  configuration  of  the  subconscious 
corresponds  to  the  image  found  in  Baude¬ 
laire’s  project  for  “Petits  pocmes  en  prose,” 
quoted  in  the  Tombeau:  “Batiments  im- 
menses,  pielasgiens  .  .  .  des  galeries,  des 
escaliers  . . 

Jouve’s  most  forceful  description  of  the 
subconscious  appears  in  his  preface  to  Sueur 
de  sang.  Man’s  mind  is  composed  of  the 
thousands  of  strata  of  time  and  matter,  “une 
argile  noire  et  un  placenta  sanglant.”  This 
mass  of  accumulated  history  has  assumed 
a  degree  of  rationality  through  modern 
psychic  research;  from  it  emanates  the 
“catastrophe,”  simultaneously  a  primary 
upheaval,  irrationality,  and  death.  The  poet 
tries  to  retard  the  catastrophe  by  his  act  of 
creation,  a  religious  rite  of  wholly  non¬ 
social  nature  symbolized  by  “sueur  de 
sang.”  Spatial  and  temporal  concepts 
merge:  Berg’s  music  has  raised  Buchner’s 
drama  to  a  myth,  has  caught  the  “flux 
general  de  la  pjensee,”  and  assured  absolute 
unity  through  total  sonority  (JVozzeeJ^,  pp. 
225-229).  This  sonority  is  exemplified  by 
the  recurrent  b-natural,  “I’onde  hurlante. . . , 
note  absolue”  (ibid.,  p.  177),  which  uses  “le 
mecanisme  de  I’obsession.”  This  note  lies 
fully  within  the  subconscious;  it  has  no 
meaning  of  its  own;  presumably  no  verbal 
device  can  render  its  force. 

The  first  of  Jouve’s  recent  series  of  long 
px)cms  of  cyclical  typo,  Langue,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1952  shortly  after  his  discovery  of 
Wozzecl{.  It  is  dedicated  to  “I’esprit  d’ Al¬ 


ban  Berg,”  but  contains  no  significant  musi¬ 
cal  allusions.  The  versification,  carried  on 
into  parts  of  the  next  volume,  Lyrique,  is 
of  Biblical  typo,  long  units  sometimes  called 
“groupes  du  souffle”;  their  greater  sub¬ 
stance  gives  the  p)oem  breadth  of  expression 
and  creates  “le  chant.”  The  theme  of  love 
and  death  is  constant,  as  is  the  use  of  Jouve’s 
common  symbols.  The  two  major  themes, 
the  prostitute  and  the  desert,  alternate: 
From  the  strong  eroticism  landscapes 
emerge,  geologic  images  of  the  desolation 
of  stone  and  fire,  and  they  correspond  to 
the  “lieu  maudit”  of  Wozzec\,  that  is,  the 
“zone  abandonnee  de  la  grace”  (ibid.,  p. 
202)  where  “les  puissances  brutes  sont  en 
jeu”  (ibid.,  p.  36).  Thus,  limits  are  “abolies 
et  remplacees  par  des  zones  d’empietement,” 
or  a  “realite  morne”  is  “limitee  par  la  mort.” 

The  unity  of  Langue  corresponds  very 
closely  to  that  of  Wozzec/(^,  in  overall  sub¬ 
stance  (the  long  verses),  in  the  alternance 
of  minor  forms  (as  the  poems  vary),  and 
through  the  motifs  (whether  themes  or 
symbols).  The  desolate  landscape  of  the 
first  poem  shortly  becomes  woman  (“Asile, 
avec  les  bois  poses  au  sol”),  and  there  is  a 
bitter  interlude  on  the  status  of  the  prosti¬ 
tute  (“bouches  meubles”) ;  thus  the  title 
appoars  to  symbolize  an  erotic  act,  and  Part 
One  sings  into  a  “retournement  de  lunai- 
son.”  Part  or  movement  Two  tells  the 
legend  of  a  rite  of  fire,  and  the  tongues 
assume  new  connotations: 

Et  toutes  langucs  de  nuages  bien  parlantcs 
sur  bleu  azur  .  .  . 

Feu  au  milieu,  feu  des  langues,  feu  des 
regards  pensifs  de  I’or  .  .  . 

In  another  interlude  the  legend  becomes 
women  (“J’ai  connu  la  plus  humble  fille”) ; 
the  landscape  of  fire  (“Comme  le  volcan 
gonflant  ses  laves”)  leads  to  a  cadential  calm 
(“Comme  le  mot  bain-marie  met  dans  la 
cuisine  la  douceur  de  la  Vierge”).  The  third 
movement  is  a  dream  adventure  rich  in 
hopjc  and  dignity: 

Tous  arbres  verts  illustres  par  I’^mcraudc  . . . 

Auguste  mondc  des  chairs  agees,  des  pierres 
montagnes  egalant  la  solitude  . .  . 

The  final  cadence  presents  a  new  symbol 


for  hope,  or  for  the  creative  act  (“Tu  n’as 
que  saint  Esprit”).  In  Langue  we  find  all 
the  elements  of  a  musical  suite  or  operatic 
composition. 

Lyrique,  published  in  February,  1956, 
continues  the  versification  of  Langue,  but 
turns  about  other  themes  and  symbols.  De¬ 
spite  occasional  images  of  destruction 
(“foret  brisee”),  the  theme  of  violence  has 
disappeared,  yielding  to  the  strong  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Rimbaud  already  noted.  The 
first  movement,  “Phenix,”  symbolizes  the 
poet  rising  from  the  ashes;  the  fire-rite  in 
question  was  perhaps  the  painful  experience 
recounted  in  Langue,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
rebirth.  Part  Two,  “Fortune,”  seems  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  series  of  variations  on  several  possi¬ 
ble  themes,  one  at  least  strongly  erotic;  a 
quotation  for  two  violins,  from  Berg’s  Ly- 
rische  Suite,  explains  the  title,  and  at  one 
point  a  dedication  is  borrowed  from  the 
composer  (“a  la  Memoire  d’un  Ange”.)  Va¬ 
rious  other  allusions  to  music  suggest  that 
further  study  of  Berg  would  help  one  to  un¬ 
derstand  Jouve  (“Alors  dit  le  pauvre  violon 
la  phrase  des  tons  entiers”).  The  next  sec¬ 
tion,  “Elegie,”  consists  of  variations  on  the 
symbol  “eternel,”  rich  in  motion  up  and 
down,  and  in  reduced  pulsation: 

Ces  chcmins  dc  jour  ascendant  scion  la 
respiration 

Cc  sont  vertiges  dc  vie  ct  ce  sont  mur- 
mures  de  passion  .  .  . 

Que  veulent  vos  plis  modulant  ainsi  que 
col^res  d’enfant, 

Que  disent  vos  gammes  de  bois  vos 
chromatiques  enchantements 

Amers  de  ma  vie  profonde? 

We  pass  through  disorder  (“Quelque  ruine 
poilue  d’insectes  et  de  rages”),  slowly  (“le 
Temps  s’avance”)  toward  unity  (“L’eternel 
est  une  main  sur  le  haut  vitrail  de  matiere”), 
achieved  by  the  stable  versification  of  the 
“Tombeau  de  Berg,”  which  deals  with  the 
meaning  of  artistic  creation: 

Jc  vis  son  masque  mort. 

O  que  pesante  en  cri 

En  terreur  qui  gela  le  grand  rictus 
atroce  .  .  . 

Appelant  hors  du  corps  Textreme  des 
pardons 
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Et  du  crime  univers  formant  un  dernier 
son. 

Stability  continues  in  short  pieces  on  a  tone 
of  resignation,  in  relatively  regular  syllabic 
counts  and  strophes  of  eight  to  eleven 
verses,  with  a  double  piece  as  a  cadence 
(“Si  tu  reviens  un  jour,  chere  fille  dcs  rues”). 
The  concluding  Biblical  verses  arrive  at 
the  cadence  and  at  the  symbol  which  closed 
Langue:  “cclui  que  nous  avions  nomme  le 
saint  Esprit.” 

Melodrame,  published  in  January,  1957, 
introduces  a  swan  symbol  for  the  prostitute : 

Que  ta  beautc  si  simplcmcnt  triste  ct 
chargee 

Des  gla^ons  de  I’opprobre  ne  soit  plus 
Pour  un  ciel,  que  le  vent  du  silence  ait 
dissous 

Le  temps  bleuatre  de  I’occan  dc  tes 
yeux . . . 

It  is  strongly  reminiscent  both  of  Mallarme 
and  of  Shakespeare: 

Ceci  tel  un  poison  sucr^  dans  mon  coeur 
passager 

S’insinue  et  longtemps  dure  et  plus  long- 
temps 

M’ouvre  une  porte  de  la  mort  oil  tu  es 
cygne. 

The  pieces  in  twelve  verses,  usually  in 
twelve  syllables,  achieve  the  full  power  of 
the  sonnet,  and  probably  reflect  jouve’s 
work  with  Shakespeare.  He  seems  to 
sp)eak  to  the  prostitute  from  a  distance  (“O 
femme  aux  frissons  fous” — “marchande  dc 
I’amour”);  from  Yanick  he  creates  a  new 
Velleda: 

Celtc  dc  la  foret  aux  yeux  d’aiguc-marinc 
Pretresse  dcs  enchantements  avee 
Tabimc  ... 

The  libido  has  turned  to  admiration: 

O  charmc!  6  col  dc  grace  sans  pcns^c 
Passage  transparent  dcs  rayons  d’un  long 
creux  .  .  . 

Ecoutons  les  canons  de  saignante  musique 
Ton  etre!  ou  astre  a  mon  amour  unique. 
Death  becomes  the  beauty  of  the  swan’s 
song,  and  its  sting  is  lost: 

Quand  jc  serai  dans  le  marbre  jaunc  dcs 
morts  . . . 

Scra-ce  de  la  vie  ou  encor  dc  la  mort 
Que  tu  m’apparaitras  blancheur,  cygne 
des  jours 
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A  dedication  to  Schonbcrg  suggests  possible 
influence  of  his  method,  far  more  atonal 
than  that  of  Berg,  and  deserving  study  re¬ 
garding  its  underlying  structure.  The  title, 
Milodrame,  perhaps  with  some  operatic 
connotation,  symbolizes  the  poet’s  life  and 
fate  (“lignes  de  noirceur”)  played  on  a 
stage  (“actrice” — “rideaux  noirs”).  The 
considerable  mid-section,  “Voyageur,”  de¬ 
spite  its  relationship  to  a  theme  of  “expe¬ 
rience  de  vie,”  seems  to  be  a  factitious  collec¬ 
tion  of  autonomous  pieces,  each  with  a  title 
and  its  own  versification,  often  reminiscent 
of  Rimbaud  (the  sonnet  “Depuis  longtemps 
sur  I’etrange  vaisseau” — “Seul  au  milieu 
des  seuls  et  sur  un  golfe  d’or”)  and  of 
Mallarme  (“Superbe  orgueil  de  la  passivitc, 
toison” — “Ornement  fauve  et  pur  animal 
sur  les  blancs”).  The  volume  closes  with  a 
recapitulation  entitled  “Phenix  et  Colombe 
de  Shakespeare,”  two  birds  united  in  mir¬ 
acle  and  death,  in  short  verses  with  frequent 
rhymes,  almost  entirely  free  of  eroticism : 

Vrai  peut  paraitre,  et  ne  peut  ctre 

Bcaut^  parlcr,  ce  n’est  beaut6; 

Vrai  et  beaut^  sont  enterr^s. 

Quatre  suites,  published  in  September, 
1956,  illustrates  Jouve’s  preoccupation  with 
structure  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
The  volume  consists  of  four  sets  of  pieces 
selected  from  earlier  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  an  integrated  cycle  in  four  parts. 
Jouve  had  prepared  Les  timoins  in  1943 
with  the  same  thought,  to  present  “I’evene- 
ment  catastrophique”  of  the  war;  in  the 
more  recent  selection  he  seeks  “la  forme 
littcraire,”  that  is,  unity  of  spirit  rather  than 
of  circumstance.  Despite  the  use  of  some 
of  the  same  source  books,  the  two  collec¬ 
tions  contain  only  six  poems  in  common; 
hence  we  may  presume  that  Quatre  suites 
at  least  does  not  represent  merely  a  choice 
of  favorite  pieces,  but  has  a  real  and  specific 
purpose. 

Jouve  says,  referring  to  the  contents  of 
each  of  the  suites,  not  to  the  volume  as  a 
whole,  that  they  “se  repondent  entre  elles 
par  une  circulation  interne  du  sens  et  quel- 
ques  rapports  formels.  Aucune  piece  n’a 


I’autonomie.”  As  for  the  volume  itself,  the 
four  parts  create  affinities  or  contrasts.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  volume  quite  without  reference 
to  the  date  of  its  poems,  it  appears  to  deal 
successively,  suite  by  suite,  with  love,  night, 
nullification,  and  death;  the  eroticism  is  at 
a  minimum.  “Les  masques,”  selected  from 
Sueur  de  sang  as  one  long  and  unaltered 
sequence,  is  held  together  by  the  insistent 
tone  of  the  first  verses,  which  constantly 
state  personal  pronouns  without  ante¬ 
cedent,  usually  masculine,  and  maintain 
the  movement  on  a  mythical  level  (“Son 
ombre  ayant  delimite  le  monde” — “Celui 
qui  sombre  se  regarde  sombre” — “Mais  ceux 
qui  ont  brisc  ces  sauvages  blessures”).  With¬ 
in  the  spirit  of  the  later  work,  “Les  mas¬ 
ques”  seems  particularly  “symbolist,”  ar¬ 
chaic  in  its  allegories  and  relatively  normal 
syntax;  the  more  recent  and  lasting  symbols 
are  not  powerful  {meurtre,  abime,  Viternel, 
faute,  couteau,  sacrifice) .  The  next  section, 
“Nuit  des  saints”  (from  1941),  turns  about 
a  theme  of  night  and  a  pastoral  setting;  the 
“bergers”  are  those  of  the  bleak  country¬ 
side  of  the  Drome  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  and  the  circumstances  are  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  spirit  of  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 
Part  Two  presumably  reflects  the  poet’s  de¬ 
jection,  in  the  exercises  on  the  words  “Tout” 
and  “Rien”  and  a  theme  of  desolation  (“La 
fleur  est  le  regard  riant  de  la  mine”).  “Inno- 
minata”  (from  1942)  is  a  series  of  three 
projects,  as  aptly  stated  in  En  miroir  (p. 
129) :  oubli,  briser,  and  accepter.  Of  these 
the  first  two  represent  desolation  (“la 
cassure  et  le  jamais” — “Je  passerai  les  ponts 
en  mine  de  I’aurore”)  :  “Treizieme”  (from 
1942)  consists  of  variations  on  death  (“Pro- 
fonde  porte  ou  la  Liberte  blanche” — “Non 
pas  sommeil  mais  reve  cternel” — “Feras-tu 
plus  parfait  mon  corps  privc  de  corps” — 
“Lorsque  tu  seduisis  Gerard  en  habit  noir”), 
with  constant  allusion  to  Nerval. 

Jouve  is  not  the  only  present-day  French 
poet  who  builds  cyclical  poems  of  the  type 
of  Langue;  indeed  one  might  cite  a  dozen 
outstanding  examples  of  architectonic  stme- 
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turc  of  comparable  nature.  By  good  fortune, 
we  have  Jouve’s  objective  remarks  on  his 
own  work,  and  hence  a  method  of  analysis 
that  involves  a  minimum  of  free  interpre¬ 
tation  and  possible  error.  It  happens  that 
Jouve’s  symbol  is  no  more  than  a  word,  and 
that  we  have  no  need  to  plunge  into  the 
very  complex  classifications  of  the  image. 
It  also  happens  that  Jouve’s  concept  of  the 
function  of  minor  forms  sets  this  element 
into  a  circumstantial  though  artistic  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  overall  unity  can  be  defined 
quite  independently  as  the  total  psychic  ex¬ 
perience  of  accumulated  associations.  We 
can  set  aside  endless  speculations  on  cause 
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and  effect  in  art :  The  inner  experience  lies 
in  direct  contact  with  the  words,  and  the 
essential  minimum  of  literary  devices,  that 
is,  the  images  and  the  minor  forms,  is  mere 
acquiescence  to  current  practices;  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  technical  limits  now  acceptable. 
What  for  Jouve  is  the  subconscious  for 
another  may  be  a  different  absolute  of  hu¬ 
man  condition;  and  since  each  cycle  has  a 
more  or  less  dominant  theme,  we  may  allow 
that  the  theme  is  simultaneously  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  verbal  evidence,  subject  to  imme¬ 
diate  study,  and  the  source  of  such  evidence, 
subject  to  speculation. 

University  of  California 
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Over  four  hundred  philosophy  books  were  published 
in  the  United  States  last  year  and  well  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  world.  Yet  until  1954  there  had  not  been  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  available.  Since  then,  the 
Bibliography  of  Philosophy  has  been  founded  with 
headquarters  in  Paris.  Each  member  country  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  I.  I.  P.  (International  Institute 
of  Philosophy)  is  responsible  for  submitting  abstracts 
and  notices  of  all  books  published  in  that  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  the  United  States  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Association  has  assumed  official  responsibil¬ 


ity  for  its  Editorial  Center  which  has  been  established 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford  6,  Connecticut,  under  the 
directorship  of  Professor  Paul  W.  Kurtz.  All  new  books 
are  summarized  in  abstracts  of  up  to  300  words.  Re¬ 
prints,  new  editions,  and  translations  are  listed  with  in¬ 
formation  as  to  pages,  price,  etc.  All  listings  for  Eng¬ 
lish  books  are  published  in  English  and  all  others  in 
the  world  translated  into  English  or  French.  The 
Bibliography  of  Philosophy  appears  quarterly;  the 
rate  is  $4.00  per  year;  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Editorial  Center  (address  above). 
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Rudolf  Pannwitz 

By  Martin  Stern 

November,  1957,  has  brought  the  due  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  German  poet,  philosopher,  and 
critic  who  ranks  among  the  great  outsiders  of 
the  older  generation:  Rudolf  Pannwitz.  By 
offering  its  Schiller-Gedachtnis-Preis  to  that 
virtually  unknown  septuagenarian,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Baden-Wiirttemberg  performed 
an  act  of  justice,  since  Pannwitz,  although  a 
member  of  the  Preussische  Akademie  fiir 
Dichtung  before  the  Nazi  blackout,  certainly 
never  wooed  popularity. 

Soon  after  the  First  World  War  he  turned 
his  back  on  Germany.  With  his  wife,  who 
brought  medical  care  to  the  peasants  and  fish¬ 
ermen,  he  settled  on  a  small  island  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic  to  think  and  compose  his  profuse  works. 
The  clearness  of  the  southern  horizon  and  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  ancient  Mediterran¬ 
ean  cultures  were  essential  to  him  as  to  so  many 
Germans  before.  Among  them  had  been  two 
eminent  foes  of  German  nebulosity:  Nietz¬ 
sche  and  George,  to  whom  Pannwitz  faith¬ 
fully  confesses  his  indebtedness.  But  we  may 
also  think  of  contemporaries  like  Borchardt, 
Daubler,  and  Hesse  who  chose  to  live  under 
the  Italian  sky.  Pannwitz  became  Hesse’s 
neighbor  and  friend  after  1948,  when  dire 
need  had  forced  him  and  his  wife  to  leave 
their  Dalmatian  exile  and  seek  a  home  in  Ital¬ 
ian  Switzerland  (see  his  Hermann  Hesse. 
West-dstliche  Dichtung.  Frankfurt.  Suhr- 
kamp.  1957). 

Pannwitz’s  earliest  books  grew  out  of  his 
contact  with  pedagogic  reformers  like  Wyne- 
ken,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  Jugend- 
bewegung.  His  call  for  a  new  education,  free 
from  materialism  and  bigotry,  is  a  persistent 
vein  throughout  his  works.  Professing  spirit¬ 
ual  leadership  he  gradually,  although  without 
discernible  response,  gained  larger  and  larger 
audiences:  primary  school  teachers  (1907-09), 
educators  in  general  (Die  Erziehung,  1909) 
German  men  and  women  ( Die  deutsche 
Lehre,  1919),  and  finally  the  world  (Kosmos 
Atheos,  1926). 

Striving  to  assess  civilization’s  problems, 
Pannwitz  comes  to  grips  with  a  variety  of 
subjects — history  of  art:  Formen^unde  der 
Kirche  (1912),  philosophy:  Logos,  Eidos, 
Bios  (1930),  sex:  Der  Ursprung  und  das  We- 
sen  der  Geschlechter  (1936),  politics:  Das 
Weltaltcr  und  die  Politi\  ( 1948),  world  litera¬ 


ture  and  science:  Der  Nihilismus  und  die 
tverdende  Welt  (1951).  Drawing  upon  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  richness  of  knowledge,  he  is  never 
simply  encyclopedic,  for  he  strongly  rejects 
relativism,  which  becomes,  in  his  view,  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  cynicism  and  nihilism,  today’s  most 
destructive  forces.  The  intense  personality  of 
Pannwitz  the  man  is  present  in  every  line; 
thus  his  perspective  seems  fundamentally  hu¬ 
manistic. 

Krisis  der  europdischen  Kultur  ( 1917)  gives 
a  wilfully  eclectic  review  of  Europe’s  history 
of  thought  and  literature.  It  shows  Pannwitz, 
far  from  Oswald  Spengler’s  fatalistic  apoca- 
lypsis,  as  Nietzsche’s  true  disciple,  propagat¬ 
ing  a  new  scale  of  human  values.  An  earlier 
tendency  either  to  idolize  or  condemn  has 
given  way  to  a  more  deliberate  viewpoint  in  his 
recent  books,  where  the  responsibility  to  safe¬ 
guard  traditional  ideals  is  strongly  felt  (e.g., 
Beitrdge  zu  einer  europdischen  Kultur.  1954). 

His  philosophic  writings  as  a  whole  are  part¬ 
ly  critical,  in  the  manner  of  German  Kultur- 
philosophie,  and  partly  so  utopian  as  to  remind 
one  of  Blake.  His  sometimes  disconcertingly 
erratic  way  of  thinking,  his  indulgence  in  cos¬ 
mic  visions,  and  his  eccentric  handling  of  the 
language  make  it  often  very  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  “synthetic” 
creations.  This  trend  is  strongest  in  the  po¬ 
etic  works  where  he  was  and  still  is  under 
the  spell  of  Stefan  George’s  art.  We  are  not 
astonished  to  find  that  Pannwitz  has  never 
specialized  in  any  field:  There  are  not  only 
dramas,  epics,  poems,  and  novels  among  his 
writings;  he  also  tried  his  hand  at  vocal  com¬ 
position  and  at  drawing  (for  the  bibliography 
up  to  1936  see  Edwin  Jaeckle:  Rudolf  Pann¬ 
witz.  Diss.  Zurich.  1937).  This  Faustian  uni¬ 
versality  is  a  necessary  end  of  his  conception 
of  man  as  an  indivisible  unit  of  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  aesthetic  faculties.  By  mentally 
embracing,  assimilating,  and  transforming  en¬ 
tities  now  so  widely  divergent  as  modern  biol¬ 
ogy  and  ancient  myths,  Greek  philosophy  and 
atomic  power,  Pannwitz  aims  at  the  highest: 
Faithful  to  Schiller’s  prediction  that  only  those 
who  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  real  will  not 
fail  to  achieve  the  possible,  he  has  undertaken 
to  readjust  man’s  position  in  the  face  of  the 
immense  changes  in  today’s  world  of  facts. 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  with  whom 
Pannwitz  was  closely  connected  for  some 
years,  wrote  about  him  in  1919  (see  Hof- 
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mannsthal’s  letters  to  Pannwitz,  edited  by 
Herbert  Steiner,  in  Mesa  V.  Autumn  1955): 

.  .  .  were  I  to  see  such  capacities  being  con¬ 
demned  to  waste  and  dissipation  by  the  unfath¬ 
omable  will  of  a  higher  force,  then  I  would  have 
a  really  terrifying  experience,  one  reserved  for 
contemporaries  of  a  definitely  declining  epoch. 
May  I  be  spared  it! 

Hofmannsthal  died  in  1929.  Last  year’s  prize 
for  Rudolf  Pannwitz  came  late,  though  not 
too  late;  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  growing  public 
attention  for  one  who  deserved  it  long  ago. 

University  of  Zurich 

Literary  Letter  from  Puerto  Rico 
By  Maria  Teresa  Babin 
While  visiting  the  Commonwealth  last  sum¬ 
mer  I  was  impressed  by  the  vitality  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  artists  and  the  writers  every¬ 
where.  Poetry  and  literary  magazines  are  pub¬ 
lished  not  only  in  San  Juan,  but  in  small  towns 
like  Yauco,  which  has  become  a  focal  point  of 
editorial  activity.  El  Mundo,  the  chief  news¬ 
paper  of  San  Juan,  offers  a  weekly  literary  page 
to  its  readers,  and  one  feels  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cultural  expressions  of  life  in 
many  ways.  The  newly  created  Instituto  de 
Cultura  is  a  good  example  of  the  significance 
attached  by  the  government  to  the  intellectual 
yearnings  of  the  people. 

Since  1898  the  literary  life  of  Puerto  Rico, 
as  well  as  all  other  aspects  of  its  political  and 
cultural  structure,  has  passed  through  various 
stages  of  intense  transformation  due  to  its  re¬ 
lation  with  the  United  States.  But  fifty-nine 
years  of  Americanization  have  not  affected 
the  fundamental  roots  of  the  country’s  litera¬ 
ture,  a  literature  written  in  Spanish  and  in 
harmony  with  prevailing  trends  characteristic 
of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  letters  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  the  writers  of  Puerto  Rico  were  primarily 
concerned  with  clinging  to  the  heritage  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  which  the  realistic  novel 
and  the  romantic  poetry  were  the  principal 
forms  of  expression.  This  trend  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  best  poets  and  novelists  of  this 
period  of  transition,  until  the  years  of  the  First 
World  War.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information 
in  the  literature  of  those  years  to  understand 
the  life  and  struggles  of  the  country,  which 
was  trying  to  readjust  itself  to  its  new  role  in 
history  as  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

The  vanguard  movements,  all  short-lived 
but  impressive  in  their  theories  and  manifes¬ 
toes,  have  been  very  important  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  fertilization  of  contemporary  po¬ 


etry  in  Puerto  Rico.  Despite  these  flashes  of 
passing  literary  fashions,  the  ever  present 
“criollismo”  or  “boricuismo,”  reflecting  the 
inner  self  of  Puerto  Ricans  as  a  people  with  a 
clear  awareness  of  its  own  character  and  des¬ 
tiny,  has  been  the  dominant  note  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Luis  Llorens  Torres  (1878-1944)  is  an  out¬ 
standing  exponent  of  this  feeling  for  the  land 
and  its  people,  and  his  poetry  stands  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  best  modernistas  in 
Spanish  American  letters,  with  a  stronger  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  national  themes,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  same  love  of  beauty,  rhythmical  innova¬ 
tions,  and  freedom  of  inspiration.  The  key¬ 
note  of  Llorens ’s  poetry  is  his  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  country  people,  his  ability  to 
capture  the  essence  of  the  language  and  the 
mores  of  the  jtbaro,  transforming  them  into 
poetry  of  high  quality,  comparable  to  the 
transformation  by  the  Irish  poets  of  the  folk 
heritage  of  their  country. 

Among  the  present  living  poets  the  out¬ 
standing  ones  are  Evaristo  Ribera  Chevremont 
(b.  1896)  and  Luis  Pal6s  Matos  (b.  1899). 
Ribera  Chevremont  is  a  refined  poet  of  strong 
personality,  preoccupied  with  purely  aesthetic 
matters,  searching  as  he  does  for  the  simple 
and  deeper  flow  of  lyricism  which  has  its 
source  in  the  soul  of  the  creator,  and  breaking 
away  from  the  conventional  sonority  and  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  modernistic  poets.  Pal6s  Matos 
is  a  sensitive  and  sensuous  poet  of  Negro 
rhythms  and  he,  with  the  Cuban  poets  Bal- 
lagas  and  Guillen,  is  one  of  the  representatives 
of  this  rich  modality  of  Spanish  American 
poetry  of  the  Caribbean.  The  rest  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  poets,  like  Clara  Lair,  Julia  de  Bur¬ 
gos,  Corretger,  Manrique  Cabrera,  Hernandez 
Aquino,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  this  paper,  are  as  important  as  the  foremost 
contemporary  poets  of  the  same  period  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.  They  arc  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  same  impulses  that  guide  the 
modern  poet  everywhere.  Their  idiom  is  full 
of  vigor  and  rich  in  imagery  and  their  favorite 
themes  arc  love,  freedom,  and  the  homeland. 

The  year  1934  marks  a  highlight  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the  appearance  of 
the  most  influential  book  published  on  the  is¬ 
land  in  this  century:  Insularismo,  by  Antonio 
C.  Pedreira  (1899-1939),  a  study  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  structure  of  the  culture  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  a  strong  accent  on  self-analysis  and 
courage  to  face  the  weakness  and  the  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  in  the  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  year  1935  brought  to  light  the  novel 
of  the  sugar  cane  plantation.  La  llamarada. 
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whose  author,  Enrique  Laguerre,  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  novelist  of  this  century  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  most  important  contribution  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  theater  has  been  made  by  Rene  Marques, 
author  of  La  carreta  (1952),  considered  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  the  Spanish  American  drama. 

Although  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puer- 
torriquefios,  directed  by  Manuel  Garcia  Ca¬ 
brera,  has  been  the  only  publishing  house  in 
San  Juan  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
very  few  writers  have  been  able  to  release  their 
manuscripts,  the  Institute  of  Literature  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  early  Thirties,  and 
one  of  its  chief  aims  has  been  to  award  $2,000 
in  annual  prizes  in  literature  and  journalism. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
in  the  United  States.  Three  years  ago  Las 
Americas  Publishing  Company  in  New  York, 
directed  by  Gaetano  Massa,  started  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  creative  writing  by  Puerto  Rican 
writers  resident  in  the  United  States  and  is 
planning  a  forthcoming  series  of  scholarly 
studies  under  the  general  title  of  Biblioteca 
puertorriquena.  The  main  outlet  for  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Island  has  been  the  San  Juan  news¬ 
papers  El  Mundo  and  El  Imparcial,  and  the 
literary  magazines.  In  recent  years,  besides 
the  many  little  magazines  devoted  primarily 
to  poetry,  the  most  important  literary  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  Asomante,  founded  in  1945  by 
the  Association  of  University  Women.  Its 
director,  Nilita  Vienlds,  is  an  outstanding  law¬ 
yer,  author  of  a  study  of  Henry  James  in  Span¬ 
ish,  and  President  of  the  Ateneo,  the  leading 
center  of  arts  and  letters  in  the  Island,  created 
in  1876  and  still  in  existence,  one  of  the  proud 
landmarks  of  the  culture  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
University  started  La  Torre  in  1953,  a  good 
academic  quarterly.  The  Instituto  de  Cultura 
has  already  announced  the  publication  of  a 
new  magazine  which  will  be  devoted  to  re¬ 
search  and  general  information  concerning  the 
arts,  the  folklore,  the  history,  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Ateneo  holds  annual  contests  to  stimu¬ 
late  writers  and  artists  in  their  creative  endea¬ 
vors.  Recent  short  story  contests  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  wealth  of  unpublished  short 
stories  comparable  to  the  best  ones  published 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico  at  present. 
Although  poetry  seems  to  have  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  genre  in  the  literature  of  Puerto  Rico 
since  the  nineteenth  century,  prose  writers 
are  now  in  the  ascendancy  both  in  fiction  and 
in  creative  essays.  Since  1955  a  Diccionario  de 
Literatura  by  Josefina  Rivera  has  been  added 
to  the  sources  of  reference  on  the  writers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Professor  Manrique  Cabrera 


has  finished  the  first  complete  history  of  the 
country’s  literature,  to  be  published  soon. 

Puerto  Ricans  arc  going  through  a  very  in¬ 
tense  period  in  their  cultural  life  after  fifty- 
nine  years  of  Americanization.  They  arc 
vigorously  trying  to  survive  and  retain  their 
identity  as  a  people  of  Spanish  American  stock, 
with  emphasis  on  the  values  of  their  heritage 
and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  family  of  free 
nations  of  the  world  who  seek  the  universal 
values  rooted  in  their  own  language,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  customs.  It  would  be  worthwhile 
to  get  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Puerto  Rico 
through  a  perusal  of  what  its  writers  have 
to  say. 

New  Yor/(^  University 

Ten  Years  of  "Erasmus," 

Speculum  scientiarum 

By  Walter  A.  Berendsohn 
Founded  in  1947  in  Amsterdam,  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Johan  Huizinga,  this  periodical  was 
transferred  during  the  same  year  to  Brussels, 
in  1950  to  Basel,  and  in  1954  to  Darmstadt. 
Originally  issued  by  Pantheon,  it  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  R.  Sauerlandcr  &  Co.,  Aarau, 
Switzerland.  But  behind  the  changing  outer 
fate  of  the  publication  there  was  always  the 
same  untiring  worker.  Dr.  Rudolf  Jud  (assist¬ 
ed  by  his  wife),  at  first  as  Reda\tionssel{retdr 
and  now  as  legal  owner  and  Editor-in-Chief, 
working  all  the  time  without  financial  com¬ 
pensation. 

Erasmus  is  indispensable  not  only  for  all 
scholarly  libraries  but  also  for  every  individual 
scholar  surveying  the  Geisteswissenschaften 
which  flank  and  surround  his  own  special 
field.  The  periodical  provides  an  extensive 
bibliography  and  review  articles,  in  three  lan¬ 
guages:  German,  English,  and  French,  on  the 
most  distinguished  works.  Usually,  specialists 
from  one  nation  appraise  the  achievements  of 
those  of  another  nation,  thereby  attempting 
and  attaining  just  and  fair  treatment. 

In  August,  1957,  the  number  of  book  re¬ 
views  surpassed  the  third  thousand.  On  this 
occasion.  Dr.  Rudolf  Jud  wrote  an  article  from 
which  I  should  like  to  extract  the  following 
data: 

The  3,013  books  reviewed  came  from  950 
publishers  in  forty-three  countries,  of  which 
a  rather  considerable  number,  767,  obtained 
only  from  one  to  three  reviews  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  as  occasional  publishers  in 
the  field  of  Geisteswissenschaften.  Only  64 
publishers  obtained  ten  or  more  reviews; 
among  them  they  published  1,271  of  the  books 
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reviewed.  The  most  successful  was  A. 
Francke,  Bern,  with  127  works;  followed  by 
Oxford  University  Press,  Lx)ndon;  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  Paris;  Albin  Michel, 
Paris;  Consejo  de  Investigaciones,  Madrid; 
and  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Prominent  among  German  publishers  were 
Akademie-Verlag,  Berlin  (33  works  re¬ 
viewed);  Winter,  Heidelberg  (31);  Mohr, 
Tubingen  (30);  Bohlau,  Weimar  and  Koln 
(28);  Kohlhammer,  Stuttgart,  and  Herder, 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  (23  each);  Niemeycr,  Halle 
and  Tubingen  (22);  Akademie,  Mainz,  and 
Steiner,  Wiesbaden  (20  each).  Compared 
with  other  countries,  Germany  is  lagging  be¬ 
hind;  a  Swiss  publisher  has  outdistanced  all 
others. 

Reviewers  numbering  1,258  from  34  coun¬ 
tries  have  contributed  to  Erasmus;  contribu- 

K  M 


“The  Cervantes  collection  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  two  im¬ 
portant  and  extremely  rare  books  at  the  .  .  .  Sotheby 
sale  in  London.  The  new  items  are  the  second  edition 
of  Cervantes'  masterpiece,  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
earliest  English  tranlation  of  Las  trabajos  de  Persiles  y 


tors  from  twenty-three  countries  did  not  write 
their  reviews  in  their  native  language.  Such 
statistics  convey  an  idea  of  the  tremendous 
editorial  work  to  be  performed  unceasingly. 
Erasmus  relies  on,  and  deserves  support 
through  subscriptions  (48  Sw.  fr.  per  year). 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  periodical,  Edgar  Schwandt  created  a 
series  of  twelve  woodcuts,  influenced  in  style 
by  Franz  Masereel,  which  project  the  road 
and  goal  of  this  scholarly  publication  (print¬ 
ed  in  one  hundred  copies,  4  pages,  12  plates, 
Sauerlander  &  Co.,  30  dm).  The  city  of  Darm¬ 
stadt  bestowed  upon  Editor  Rudolf  Jud  its 
Johann-Heinrich  Merck  medal  for  ten  years  of 
devoted  work  in  the  service  of  the  Geistes- 
wissenschajten  and  their  internationally  uni¬ 
fying  function. 

Stockholm 


Sigistnunda;  Historia  septentrional. .  .  .  The  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Don  Quixote  was  issued  by  Jorge  Rodriguez  in 
Lisbon,  shordy  after  the  publication  of  Juan  de  la 
Cuesta's  first  edition  (Madrid).  Both  editions  came  out 
in  1605,  as  did  four  others.  .  .  ." 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 
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**  Alfred  Andcrsch.  Sansibar  oder  der  letzte 
Grund.  Oltcn.  Walter.  1957.  212  pages. 
13.50  Sw.  fr. 

The  substance  and  atmosphere  of  this  com¬ 
pact  and  remarkably  artistic  novel  have  any¬ 
thing  but  the  exotic  flavor  suggested  by  tbc 
title.  What  the  title  connotes  is  simply  that  the 
thought,  that  is  to  say  the  lure,  of  the  faraway 
place  Zanzibar  constitutes  to  a  restless  young 
fisherman’s  apprentice  in  a  forsaken  German 
coast  town  on  the  Baltic  the  final  of  three  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  to  shake  the  dust  of  his  home¬ 
land  from  his  heels.  How  perfectly  natural, 
this  youthful,  if  ancient  impulse  to  leave  home 
because  life  there  seems  unbearable.  But  how 
significant  when  it  serves  to  point  up,  as  in 
this  story,  its  tragic  counterpart  in  the  world 
of  the  grownups,  where  coping  with  and  es¬ 
caping  from  an  unbearable  existence,  be  it 
for  ideological  or  racial  reasons,  means  to  risk 
or  even  give  one’s  life.  The  time  is  the  year 
1938. 

The  major  actors  of  this  brief  drama  in 
prose  are,  besides  the  silently  participating 
boy,  two  Communists — one  a  fisherman,  the 
other  an  agent — whose  hearts  are  no  longer  in 
the  cause  but  in  the  right  place,  a  young  Jew¬ 
ess  seeking  safety  abroad,  and  a  pastor  of  the 
coastal  town.  Tbe  situation  demands  sacrifice 
in  some  form  from  each  of  them.  The  way 
they  live  up  to  the  demand,  with  their  actions 
culminating  in  the  death  of  the  pastor  and 
the  rescue  of  the  girl  as  well  as  the  pastor’s 
treasured  figure  of  a  reading  monk,  is  a  grip¬ 
ping  and  in  its  way  beautiful  account  of  hu¬ 
man  capabilities.  We  are  not  surprised  to  read 
that  this  book  is  to  be  translated  into  seven 
different  languages.  Andersch  is  a  writer  who 
bears  watching. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Martin  Andersen-Ncx0.  Jeanette.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  168  pages.  19.75 
kr. 

Nex0’s  last  novel  was  unfinished,  and  it  shows 
the  somewhat  clumsy  efforts  of  B0rge  Hou- 
mann  and  Hans  Kirk  to  fill  in  the  sections  left 
in  oudine.  In  spite  of  its  deficiencies  as  a  frag¬ 
mentary  posthumous  novel,  this  work  never¬ 
theless  helps  to  complete  the  picture  of  Nex0 
as  a  novelist.  It  was  to  round  out  the  trilogy 
begun  with  Morten  hin  Rpde  and  Den  for- 
tabte  Generation,  both  of  which  continued,  in 


their  own  way,  Pelle  Erobreren  and  the  four 
volumes  of  childhood  reminiscences.  Through 
the  eyes  of  Jeanette,  a  valiant  and  often  appeal¬ 
ing  figure,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  uncertainty 
that  reigned  in  Denmark  just  before  World 
War  Two  when  the  brown  shadow  of  Nazism 
was  casting  its  gloom  over  neighboring  lands. 
There  are  some  fine  pictures  of  the  times  and 
a  few  notable  character  sketches,  but  as  a 
whole  the  book  lacks  basic  unity  and  co¬ 
herence. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentueJ^y  Libraries 

**  Ingeborg  Bachmann.  Anrufung  des 
Grossen  Bdren.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1956.  87 
pages. 

Born  in  Carinthia  in  1926,  Ingeborg  Bach¬ 
mann  is  one  of  the  better  known  younger  Aus¬ 
trian  poets.  Her  first  verse  volume  Die  ge- 
stundete  Zeit  gained  appreciation  in  literary 
circles.  In  1953  she  received  the  prize  of 
“Gruppe  47,”  and  two  years  later  the  Litera- 
turpreis  des  Bundesverbandes  der  deutschen 
Industrie. 

Her  new  book  confirms  the  impression  of  a 
strong  individuality.  Her  verse  aims  at  sim¬ 
plicity,  it  is  erdhaft;  one  thinks  of  dry  wine, 
gray  seas,  sailing  boats,  wild  brooks,  extinct 
craters,  and  blood.  There  is  a  woodcut  quality 
in  her  rhythm,  and  her  sparing  use  of  rhyme 
suggests  Verhaltenheit.  (Every  amateur  can 
rhyme,  nowadays.)  There  is  nothing  soft  or 
soothing  here;  one  would  rather  suspect  a 
man.  Direct  literary  influences  are  not  mani¬ 
fest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  remarkably  in  regaining  a  new  kind  of 
childlike  naiveness,  a  break-through,  so  to 
speak.  One  would  never  suspect  the  intellec¬ 
tual  background  of  a  Ph.D.  with  a  dissertation 
about  Existentialism,  which  is  precisely  what 
Ingeborg  Bachmann  has.  Her  poetic  develop¬ 
ment  is  worth  watching. 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

**  Roy  Campbell.  Portugal.  London.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1957.  X  206  pages  -f-  8  plates. 
21/. 

This  is  the  last  book — already — of  one  who 
remained  a  flamboyant  adventurer  to  the  end. 
It  is  a  lyrical,  a  lusty  work,  on  wines,  horses, 
submarine  fishing,  poetry,  and  on  the  country 
he  had  made  his  home.  It  is  also  on  Roy 
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Campbell  who  saw  the  Sao  Joao  galleon  carved 
into  the  old  Umcuthla  tree  near  Durban  and 
touched  the  sonnet  Bocage  had  scratched  into 
the  walls  of  Mombasa  fort.  He  spins  new, 
stunning  yarns  about  gypsies,  about  the  Celti- 
berians  in  America  before  Leif  Erikson,  and 
about  the  bloody  deeds  of  Masonry.  And  when 
he  breaks  into  song  he  enchants  you  with  his 
renderings  of  the  Portuguese  troubadours,  Gil 
Vicente,  Camoes,  Antero,  Pessoa,  Bugalho, 
Regio,  topping  them  with  Tirso’s  Praise  of 
Lisbon,  “.  .  .  a  picture  of  it  in  the  air.” 

What  of  it,  if  he  skips  too  lightly  over  Portu¬ 
guese  prose?  If  he  exaggerates  now  and  then? 
Is  biased  this  way  and  that?  Spells  carelessly 
at  times  ?  His  book  becomes  the  more  personal 
for  all  that,  though  it  is  also  generous,  as  only 
an  affair  of  the  heart  can  be. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  La  letteratura  italiana. 

I:  Dal  Duecento  al  Cinquecento.  II:  11 

Seicento  e  il  Settecento.  Ill:  UOttocento. 

Mario  Sansone,  ed.  Bari.  Laterza.  1956. 

Ixxx  +  552,  XV  -f-  467,  xv  569  pages. 

2,000  1.  ea. 

Literary  history  that  does  not  concern  itself 
with  externals,  such  as  genre,  ideas,  biography, 
but  goes  to  the  aesthetic  core,  was  for  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce  possible  only  in  the  form  of 
individualizing  criticism,  as  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs.  Throughout  his  life,  Croce  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  of  characterizing  the 
aesthetic  individuality  of  Italian  writers  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  These  essays, 
originally  published  in  many  different  con¬ 
texts,  are  here  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  subject  matter  and  provided 
with  a  long  introduction,  notes,  and  bibliog¬ 
raphical  references;  together  they  constitute  a 
continuous  literary  history  of  Italy  from  me¬ 
dieval  Latin  hymns  to  Verga,  Carducci,  and 
di  Giacoma. 

The  important  introduction  deals  with  the 
development  of  Croce’s  criticism  and  the  way 
it  is  related  to  its  contemporaries  and  pre¬ 
decessors;  the  various  phases  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  are  demarked  in  the  context  of  Croce’s 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  This  contribution  by 
the  editor  is  an  original  addition  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  Croce  and  its  significance  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  notes  accompanying  the  text.  For, 
these  notes  provide  far  more  than  mere  cross 
references  or  bibliographical  details;  they  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  individual  essays 
elucidate  and  illustrate  specific  aspects  of 
Croce’s  theory.  Thus,  a  note  in  the  first  essay 


on  Boccaccio  stresses  the  distinction  between 
literature  as  an  aesthetic  phenomenon  and  lit¬ 
erature  as  the  “expression  of  the  times.”  A 
long  note  stresses  the  exceptional  significance 
of  the  essay  “Poetry  of  love  and  heroic  poetry” 
for  Croce’s  thinking  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  realms  and  for 
his  consequent  continued  polemics  against 
contemporary  decadence  in  literature.  This  is 
a  procedure  particularly  suited  for  Croce,  in 
whose  writings  theory  and  practice,  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  specific,  are  inseparable. 

In  addition  to  essays  on  “literature”  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  included 
also  chapters  on  Italian  historiography,  lit¬ 
erary  and  political,  and  a  few  dealing  with 
Italian  philosophy  and  its  central  figure,  Vico. 
Some  of  the  reprints  are  slightly  shortened; 
in  others,  sections  from  different  essays  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  subject  matter  arc  combined,  a 
great  convenience  for  the  reader. 

A  fourth  volume,  dealing  with  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  early  20th  century,  is  promised; 
it  will  be  of  particular  importance,  since  it 
will  contain  some  of  Croce’s  fundamental 
essays  probing  into  contemporary  literary  de¬ 
cadence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  under¬ 
taking  will  gather  together  Croce’s  critical 
writings  on  world  literature,  and  that  such  a 
collection  will  be  made  accessiUe  in  trans¬ 
lation  to  English  and  American  readers. 

Lienhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

**  Alfred  Doblin.  Hamlet  oder  die  lange 
Nacht  nimmt  ein  Ende.  Berlin.  Riittcn  & 
Locning.  1957.  498  page-;.  8.20  dm. 

This  is  the  last  published  novel  of  the  late 
Alfred  Doblin. 

Edward  Allison,  an  emotionally  disturbed 
amputee  who  has  returned  from  the  war  to 
his  native  England,  is  obsessed  with  the  notion 
that  he  must  determine  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  war  and  his  misfortune.  He  says  of  him¬ 
self,  “Ich  komme  mir  vor  wic  Hamlet,  den  man 
bcliigt,  den  man  zerstreuen  will  und  den  man 
schliesslich  auf  Reisen  schickt — wcil  man 
fiirchtct — ,  wcil  cr  weiss,  was  gcschehcn  ist.” 
Like  Kierkegaard,  whom  he  quotes  at  length, 
he  is  searching  for  truth  and  integrity,  a  search 
that  appears  to  be  in  vain.  Gradually  his  fam¬ 
ily  impresses  on  him  a  new  outlook  on  life: 
Reality  is  not  the  objective  thing  we  like  to 
think  it  is,  nor  something  that  is  subject  to  the 
individual  will,  but  something  colored  by  our 
imagination  and  founded  on  our  cultural  heri¬ 
tage.  We  cannot  find  truth  by  introspection, 
for  our  thoughts  are  like  an  iron  curtain  be- 
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tween  us  and  the  reality  we  seek.  Peace  of 
mind  comes  from  being  resigned  to  this  state 
of  affairs  and  then  trying  to  understand  the 
problems  of  others.  Edward’s  “cure”  consists 
in  his  acceptance  of  this  philosophy,  for  as  he 
concludes,  “Ich  begegne  Menschen,  ich  nehme 
an  ihren  Dingen  teil  und  erfahre,  es  sind 
meine.” 

Although  this  theme  has  appeared  elsewhere 
in  Doblin,  its  elaboration  in  Hamlet  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  intriguing.  The  manner  in  which 
a  change  in  Edward’s  attitude  is  brought 
about,  however,  is  not  too  convincing.  His 
father  has  struck  upon  the  device  of  telling 
stories  in  the  family  circle,  tales  both  ancient 
and  modern  intended  to  give  Edward  an  in¬ 
sight  into  human  behavior.  Although  they 
are  well  told,  their  bearing  on  Edward’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  always  clear,  and  the  reader  can  not 
escape  the  feeling  that  they  are  interrupting 
the  progress  of  the  novel.  What  is  more,  Ed¬ 
ward  has  a  kind  of  mother  fixation,  and  the 
real  turning  point  in  his  attitude  occurs  after 
he  understands  the  difficult  situation  that  has 
long  existed  between  his  parents.  But  here 
again  Edward  is  lost  sight  of  for  chapters  on 
end  while  the  fate  of  his  father  and  mother  is 
being  probed.  In  brief,  Doblin’s  Hamlet  pre¬ 
sents  many  psychological  and  philosophical 
insights  that  are  worth  pondering,  but  the 
manner  of  presentation  does  not  make  for 
smooth  reading. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*  Milovan  Dzilas.  Nowa  l^lasa  wyzys^i- 
waezy.  Juliusz  Mieroszewski,  tr.  Paryz. 
Instytut  Literacki.  1957.  223  pages. 

This  Polish  translation  of  the  well-known  trea¬ 
tise  of  the  former  Yugoslav  Vice-President, 
published  originally  in  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  tide  The  New  Class,  is  an  important 
addition  to  Polish  political  literature  available 
in  the  exile  world.  Like  its  original,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  an  analysis  of  contemporary 
revolution,  an  objective  confession  of  a  sobered 
participant  in  it,  and  a  diagnosis  of  its  ethos 
and  grievous  injustice.  Basically,  the  treatise 
is  a  work  of  political  sociology,  written  with 
an  admirable  effort  at  detachment.  (It  was 
written  in  prison.)  It  constitutes  an  indict¬ 
ment  and  a  warning  to  all  those  who,  impa¬ 
tient  with  the  all  too  visible  ills  of  Western 
society,  are  anxious  to  replace  them  by  more 
regimented  social  patterns.  E>jilas’s  contri¬ 
bution  is  that  he  mercilessly  bares  the  much 
graver  political  ills  that  inevitably  attend  the 
imposition  of  a  Communist  pattern. 


The  Polish  translation  by  Juliusz  Miero¬ 
szewski  is  accurate  and  smooth.  The  title  has 
been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
wyzyskiwaczy,  thus  reading  “The  New  Class 
of  Exploiters.”  Michael  /.  Fladt^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  William  Faulkner.  New  Orleans  Sketches. 
Carvel  Collins,  comp.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press.  1958.  223 
pages.  $4.50. 

Here  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  fiction 
Faulkner  published  in  1925  while  in  New 
Orleans  where  he  was  to  make  the  transition 
from  poet  to  novelist.  Included  is  the  long 
piece.  New  Orleans,  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary-February,  1925,  issue  of  The  Double  Deal¬ 
er,  and  the  sixteen  sketches  written  for  the 
Sunday  feature  section  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  published  from  February 
through  September,  1925.  Three  of  the 
Sketches,  “The  Liar,”  “Country  Mice,”  and 
“Yo  Ho  and  Two  Bottles  of  Rum,”  in  many 
ways  the  most  significant  of  the  group,  are 
reprinted  here  for  the  first  time. 

In  his  26'page  introduction,  Collins  fills  in 
many  details  of  this  important  period  in 
Faulkner’s  life  and  work:  his  meeting  with 
Sherwood  Anderson,  his  relationships  with 
“the  New  Orleans  group,”  the  editors  of  The 
Double  Dealer,  and  friends  at  the  Times-Pic¬ 
ayune.  Collins  comments  incisively  on  the 
Sketches,  pointing  out  themes  and  stylistic 
elements  which  later  appear  in  Faulkner’s 
greatest  novels:  the  first  attempt  at  interior 
monologue  in  Home;  the  magnificent  idiot  of 
“The  Kingdom  of  God”;  the  tragic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro  in  “Sunset”;  the  long  burial 
march  with  the  corpse  in  “Yo  Ho  and  Two 
Bottles  of  Rum.” 

Collins  has  done  a  valuable  service  to 
Faulkner  studies  with  this  complete  edition 
of  his  early  fiction,  showing  the  development 
from  the  brief,  cosmopolitan-flavored  sketches 
to  the  longer  pieces  with  their  provincial 
characters  and  backcountry  setting — pieces 
which  arc  the  transition  to  the  novels  which 
were  to  give  voice  to  Faulkner’s  vision  of  the 
South.  Dorothy  Baumwoll 

Norman,  Okla. 

**  Gertrud  von  le  Fort.  Der  Turm  der  Be- 
stdndigkcit.  Wiesbaden.  Inscl.  1957.  61 
pages.  6  dm. 

Eightccnth<cntury  France  with  its  religious, 
political,  and  philosophical  conflicts  and  in¬ 
trigues  is  the  scene  of  this  excellent  Novelle. 
Once  again  Gertrud  von  Ic  Fort  presents  in  a 


few  pages  a  psychological  study  of  a  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity,  this  time  of  a  “freethink¬ 
er.”  The  first  step  of  the  conversion  takes 
place  when  the  Prince  de  Beauvau  visits 
Aigues-Mortes,  where  the  female  heretics  are 
imprisoned.  He  is  completely  shaken  by  their 
misery,  which  has  not,  however,  hurt  their 
faith,  and  orders  their  immediate  release  with¬ 
out  the  power  to  do  so.  At  this  point,  he  loses 
his  faith  in  atheism.  Through  intrigues  at 
court  he  could  regain  his  position  if  he  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  prisoners;  otherwise, 
he  must  face  imprisonment  himself.  He  rea¬ 
lizes  that  the  only  freedom  worthwhile  is  the 
innere  Freiheit,  and  goes  by  choice  to  Aigues- 
Mortes.  The  historical  facts  end  here,  but  the 
Erzdhler  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Prim  spends  the  remainder  of  his  life  after 
his  release  as  a  Catholic,  praying  for  the  souls 
of  the  heretics. 

This  Novelle  is  well  written,  and  the  use  of 
symbols,  though  few  in  number,  is  excellent. 

Sara  E.  Ballenger 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Max  Frisch.  Homo  Faber,  Frankfurt  a.M. 

Suhrkamp.  1957.  291  pages.  14  dm. 
Walter  Faber  is  a  Swiss  engineer  of  interna¬ 
tional  repute.  Indeed,  he  is  fully  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  age  of  technology,  a  latter-<lay 
homo  faber.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  profes¬ 
sional  success  and  human  failure,  is  a  pathetic 
(not  tragic)  victim  of  the  rampant  forces  of 
depersonalization. 

The  protagonist  delivers  himself  of  his  life 
in  the  form  of  a  Bericht — “naturally”  so  be¬ 
cause  he  is  an  engineer  who  professes  a  “dis¬ 
like  for  novels.”  Actually,  there  is  at  work 
the  author’s  conviction  that  a  life  which  is  no 
more  than  a  tenuous  chain  of  meaningless 
and,  in  the  end,  self-defeating  incidents,  can 
not  honestly  be  fashioned  into  a  novel  if  this 
is  to  mean  the  literary  presentation  of  an  in¬ 
tegrated  and  fruitful  whole  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  The  highly  improbable  coincidence  of 
events  must,  therefore,  not  be  criticized  but 
rather  taken  as  symbolizing  the  profound  ab¬ 
surdity  of  Faber’s  life. 

But  an  artistic  conflict  arises  and  it  remains 
unresolved:  between  Faber’s  excessive  (and, 
unfortunately,  overemphasized)  rationalism 
and  lack  of  sensibility  which  a  Bericht  ought 
to  reflect  also  stylistically  and  Frisch’s  con¬ 
vincing  command  of  the  word,  which  inevit¬ 
ably  asserts  itself.  But,  for  all  this.  Homo  Fa¬ 
ber  is  an  eminently  readable  novel. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 
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**  Frison-Roche.  Retour  h  la  montagne.  Paris. 

Arthaud.  1957.  315  pages,  960  fr. 
Readers  of  Premier  de  cordie  and  other  ad¬ 
venture  tales  by  Frison-Roche  will  welcome 
his  latest  novel,  now  a  best  seller  in  France. 
His  specialty,  the  hazards  of  skiing  and  moun- 
tain<limbing,  is  one  which  he  treats  authen¬ 
tically  and  affectionately. 

Retour  k  la  montagne  is  situated  in  and 
around  Chamonix,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  central  character,  Brigitte,  the  young  wi¬ 
dow  of  an  Alpine  guide,  has  renounced  her 
family  ties  in  Paris  and  strives  to  remain  true 
to  her  husband’s  way  of  life.  But  the  clan¬ 
nish  guides  and  mountaineers  treat  her  as  an 
outsider.  Finally,  after  a  stirring  feat  of  hero¬ 
ism — when  she  goes  to  rescue  some  men 
trapped  on  a  high  peak  in  a  snowstorm — she 
wins  acceptance  from  the  local  citizens  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reaches  the  end  of  a  chaste 
and  tender  love  story.  But  the  setting  is  more 
interesting  than  the  plot.  The  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  amazingly  well  in  reproducing  the  cus¬ 
toms,  the  character,  even  the  manner  of  speech 
of  these  simple  folk  who  live  in  daily  contact 
with  the  dazzling  beauty  and  mortal  danger 
of  the  Alps.  Philip  A.  W adsworth 

Univeristy  of  Illinois 

**  Heinrich  Gerlach,  Die  verratene  Armee. 
Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Verlagshand- 
lung.  1957.  561  pages  +  1  map.  17.80  dm. 
This  is  a  solemn  book,  a  remarkable  book. 

Of  270,000  oflScers  and  men  cut  off  in  No¬ 
vember,  1942,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
battle  of  encirclement  that  marked  the  turning 
point  of  the  German  campaign  in  Russia,  only 
some  6,000  were  alive  in  the  spring  of  1945. 
It  was  not  until  1950  that  the  author  himself 
was  able  to  return  home.  He  is  part  of  this 
story.  Because  of  the  intenseness  of  his  memo¬ 
ries,  we  are  able  to  see  with  the  eyes,  think 
with  the  minds,  feel  with  the  bodies  of  the 
strong  or  the  weak,  the  brave  or  the  cowardly, 
the  field  marshal  or  the  private,  the  well-fed 
and  well-sheltered  privileged  few  or  the  starv¬ 
ing,  freezing  many — the  wounded,  the  dying 
whom  Hitler  betrayed  and  who  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  myth  of  his  invincibility. 

Reaching  far  beyond  the  journalism  of  Pli- 
vier  or  the  partisanship  of  Simonov,  Gerlach’s 
book  towers  among  the  writings  about  Stalin¬ 
grad  like  a  monument,  bearing  the  challenge 
of  Der  Mensch  als  Aufgabe  as  epitaph  for  the 
dead  and  profession  of  faith  by  the  survivors  of 
Germany’s  ill-fated  Sixth  Army. 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
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Witold  Gombrowicz.  Dziennil^  (1953- 
1956).  Paryz.  Instytut  Litcracki.  1957.  340 

pages.  850  fr. 

At  one  point  of  his  diary  this  eminent  author 
of  Ferdydurl^e  and  Trans-Atlantyl^,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  reach  Buenos  Aires  a  week  before 
the  beginning  of  World  War  Two  and  who 
remained  in  Argentina  as  a  Polish  emigri,  re¬ 
calls  Freud’s  assertion  that  an  artist  can  be 
defined  as  a  person  who  is  able  to  cure  his 
own  neurosis  by  means  of  art.  Apart  from  the 
fact  whether  this  statement  is  true  or  not  in 
general,  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  this 
diary  is  for  the  author  a  means  of  overcoming 
his  uprootedness.  Most  of  the  text  has  already 
been  published  in  Kultura,  a  Polish  monthly 
of  Paris. 

In  style  the  work  is  uneven.  Some  pages 
show  Gombrowicz  at  his  best,  but  there  are 
also  parts  which  resemble  a  rough  first  draft. 
Gombrowicz  knows  it.  His  argument  in  the 
brief  preface  is  that  he  wants  to  retain  the 
freshness  of  his  impressions  as  they  are 
thrown  on  paper,  avoiding  the  element  of  ar¬ 
tificiality  necessarily  connected  with  too  much 
editing.  The  diary  is  divided  by  years  into 
chapters,  but  entries  within  each  chapter  are 
undated  and  appear  under  the  heading  of  a 
day  of  the  week.  Many  entries  are  “imper¬ 
sonal,”  the  divy  giving  the  author  an  excuse 
to  voice  his  opinions  in  the  convenient  form 
of  a  brief,  informal  essay  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  value  of  Polish  patriotism  in 
exile,  Polish  literature  today  and  yesterday, 
music  (specifically  concert-going),  painting 
(especially  the  art  of  visiting  galleries),  poetry, 
literary  criticism,  aristocracy,  feminine  beau¬ 
ty,  etc.  There  is  one  thing  certain  about  the 
“personal”  parts  of  the  diary,  and  that  is  that 
they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  whitewashing 
the  author.  No  matter  what  we  think  of  Gom¬ 
browicz  when  we  put  aside  the  book  after 
having  finished  reading  it,  we  must  respect 
him  for  his  courage  to  speak  up  and  stick  his 
neck  out. 

The  diary  is  supplemented  with  two  typi¬ 
cally  Gombrowicz  essays:  “Przeciw  jX)etom” 
(“Against  the  poets”)  and  “Sienkewicz” 
which  could  also  be  titled  “Against  Sienkie- 
wicz.”  George  /.  Maciuszkp 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  J.  Greshoff.  Volibre.  ’s-Gravenhage.  Stols. 

1956.  212  pages.  6.90  fl. 

Another  series  of  essays  by  this  controversial 
and  distinguished  Dutch  literary  critic  and  po¬ 
et,  concerned  principally  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  Dutch  literary  figures  of  the  last  three 


or  four  decades.  As  is  his  custom,  the  author 
skilfully  interweaves  personal  recollections 
and  critical  evaluations  and  vividly  brings  to 
life  the  literary  and  artistic  setting  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  also  exhibits  his  private  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  with  his  usual  lack  of  inhibition,  flavor¬ 
ing  them  with  humor  and  irony  and  occasion¬ 
al  exaggerations.  Reading  GreshofI  is  always 
a  lively  and  rewarding  experience,  and  this 
visit  to  his  private  literary  “aviary”  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Albert  Gucrard.  Fossils  and  Presences. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1957.  viii  -f-  270  pages.  $5. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  read  another  of  Al¬ 
bert  Guerard’s  books  which  synthesizes  a  fac¬ 
et  of  the  personal  philosophy  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  almost  sixty  years  of  intellectual  toil. 
A  self<onfessed  fugitive  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  Guerard,  equally  at  home  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  presents 
a  rich  and  meaningful  philosophy  of  history. 
Nothing  is  so  inevitable  in  human  affairs  as 
change.  It  is  a  law  of  life  and  of  civilization. 
A  few  men  and  their  ideas  persist  in  influ¬ 
encing  later  eras.  They  are  the  presences.  But 
most  prominent  men  exist  as  fossils  in  succeed¬ 
ing  historial  epochs.  It  is  the  quality  of  idea 
which  determines  if  men  shall  be  fossils  or 
presences.  Dante,  Vigny,  and  Mann  are  vital 
today,  while  other  more  renowned  persons  are 
important  only  as  figures  in  the  history  of 
lost  causes. 

Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Franz  Hellens.  Dans  Vautomne  de  mon 
grand  &ge.  Lausanne.  Baconniere.  1956. 98 
pages. 

The  uninitiated  will  be  ill-advised  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  with  this  volume  into  les  mystbres 
inedits  of  Franz  Hellens.  Owing  to  its  pres¬ 
entation — it  consists  of  detached  thoughts  or 
reactions  to  sensations — it  is  perhaps  more 
cryptic  than  anything  he  has  written.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  unity.  Those  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  writings  will  find  echoes  of 
his  earlier  works.  He  apparently  intends  it  as 
a  farewell.  The  dominant  note  here  is  one  of 
melancholy  with  a  dash  of  stoicism.  He  is  de¬ 
termined  to  extract  whatever  nectar  may  be 
left  in  life’s  cup:  This  he  seeks  in  memories 
and  in  the  analysis  of  present  reverie.  He  has 
lost  none  of  his  mastery  of  style. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 
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**  Homer.  Odyseja.  Jozef  Wittlin,  tr.  Lon- 
dyn.  “Veritas.”  3rd  ed.,  1957.  438  pages. 
J6zef  Wittlin  is  the  second  successful  transla¬ 
tor  of  the  Odyssey  into  Polish.  The  first  was 
Luejan  Siemienski  who  rendered  the  Greek 
hexameter  into  verse  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  (Jan  Parandowski  has  re¬ 
cently  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Polish 
prose.) 

The  present  version  of  the  Odyssey  is  Witt- 
lin’s  third.  It  is  truly  his  life’s  work.  He  fin¬ 
ished  his  first  translation  in  1921;  the  second 
was  published  in  Warsaw  in  1931;  this  third 
version  was  completed  in  New  York  in  1957. 
Wittlin  began  his  work  in  1914.  At  that  time 
the  young  poet  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
great  bard  of  “Young  Poland/*  Stanislaw 
Wyspianski.  Naturally  the  language  and  the 
style  of  the  translation  were  colored  by  Wy- 
spianski’s  Wesele.  The  two  subsequent  ver¬ 
sions  are  attempts  to  clear  the  text  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  elements  too  conspicuously  show¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  Mloda  Polska.  But,  al¬ 
though  the  third  has  gone  a  long  way  since  the 
first  version,  one  can  trace  Wyspianski  in  the 
very  title  {Odyseja  spelt  with  a  single  “s”)  or 
in  the  form  of  Odys  (instead  of  the  commonly 
accepted  Odysseusz).  Despite  all  the  many 
changes  the  first  version  has  decisively  colored 
the  two  other  editions  of  Wittlin’s  translation. 
The  character  of  the  work  has  remained  ba¬ 
sically  the  same. 

Witdin’s  verse  is  not  rhymed;  his  hexameter 
is  less  rigid  than  it  is  in  the  Greek  original. 
This  made  it  easier  for  the  translator  to  ren¬ 
der  into  Polish  the  richness  of  Homer’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  retain  the  clarity  of  Homer’s 
thought.  Although  it  may  be  true  that  in 
some,  not  too  frequent,  instances  Homer's  he¬ 
roes  under  Wittlin’s  pen  do  not  sound  too 
Greek,  there  is  no  question  that — with  all  its 
shortcomings  (and  which  of  Homer’s  trans¬ 
lations  in  any  language  is  perfect.?) — it  is  now 
the  best  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Pol¬ 
ish  language. 

George  /.  Maciuszf(o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  Ernest  Jones.  The  Life  and  Worl{  of  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud.  Ill:  The  Last  Phase,  1919- 
1939.  New  York.  Basic  Books.  1957.  xvi 
+  537  pages  -|-  13  plates.  $7.50. 

This  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  the  mon¬ 
umental  biography  of  Sigmund  Freud  with 
which  Ernest  Jones  has  paid  his  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  master  and  inspirer.  While  pon¬ 
dering  about  the  value  of  this  last  portion  and 
the  importance  of  the  whole  work,  we  were 


deeply  moved  to  learn  about  the  death  of  the 
biographer  who  did  not  survive  by  more  than 
five  months  the  termination  of  the  crowning 
accomplishment  of  his  life.  With  Jones,  who 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  definitely  the 
last  member  of  the  famous  psychoanalytic 
“committee”  representing  the  original  inner 
core  of  the  movement  has  disappeared. 

In  this  third  volume,  the  value  of  the  purely 
biographical  part  again  outweighs  the  reviews 
of  Freud’s  writings  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  long  life  to  a  considerable  extent, 
with  one  exception,  a  really  brilliant  analysis 
of  Moses  and  Monotheism.  The  profoundest 
impression  the  reader  receives  here  is  the  in¬ 
credible  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  the 
father  of  psychoanalysis  endured  and  practic¬ 
ally  overcame  what  Jones  so  aptly  calls  “six¬ 
teen  years  of  discomfort,  distress  and  pain.” 
In  this  long  period,  he  underwent  no  less  than 
thirty-three  operations.  It  is  certainly  a  proof 
of  Freud’s  unique  strength  of  character  and 
mental  equilibrium  that  a  handicap  of  such 
magnitude  did  not  prevent  him  from  continu¬ 
ing  with  his  psychotherapeutic  and  literary 
work  almost  up  to  his  last  breath. 

A  highlight  of  Jones’s  work  is  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  glimpse  into  Freud’s  matchless  ability  to 
create  and  keep  alive  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  psychoanalytic  school  with  its 
numerous  ramifications,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  publishing  house  incorpor¬ 
ating  an  ever-growing  number  of  lively  and 
well-edited  journals  and  magazines.  Very 
few  scientific  pioneers  have  succeeded  in  rally¬ 
ing  around  them  such  an  enormous  number  of 
important  disciples  as  Freud  did,  and  the  de¬ 
votion  and  faithfulness  of  his  original  follow¬ 
ers  are  rare  in  our  modern  age.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Ernest  Jones  himself  played  a  most 
glorious  part,  and  the  story  of  his  rescuing  his 
old  and  sick  master  when  the  Nazis  came  to 
Vienna  and  invaded  the  Freud  residence  will 
live  forever  as  a  shining  example  of  highmind¬ 
edness,  gratitude,  and  undying  loyalty. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  biography,  as 
a  whole,  proves  to  be  such  a  magnificent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Freud  research  in  its  present 
and  future  state,  some  of  its  weaknesses  which 
could  have  been  avoided  are  all  the  more  re¬ 
grettable.  There  is  again  a  certain  repetitious¬ 
ness  due  to  clumsy  organization  of  the  mate¬ 
rial;  there  are  also  some  painful  deficiencies  of 
style,  and  errors  which  Jones’s  daughter  Nesta 
and  his  wife  Kitty,  n6e  Jokl  (a  Viennese),  to 
whom  he  pays  tribute  in  his  preface,  have  over¬ 
looked.  The  indexes  and  reference  notes  are 
done  very  sloppily.  Omissions  and  erroneous 
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quotations  abound.  We  hope  that  at  least  these 
errors  will  be  corrected  in  future  editions  of 
the  biography,  which  we  are  sure  will  prove 
necessary.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Ernst  Junger.  Gldserne  Bienen.  Stuttgart. 

Klett.  1957.  180  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Gldserne  Bienen  is  a  provocative  and — despite 
its  brevity — substantial  novel.  It  deals  with 
the  problem  of  automation  but,  because  it 
prob«  deeply,  gives  far  more  than  science  fic¬ 
tion  (with  which  it  has  superficially  been  clas¬ 
sified).  Junger  does  not  toy  with  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  science  and  the  machine;  he  rather 
demonstrates  the  element  of  play  which  is 
structurally  contained  also  in  technological 
civilization.  Geistiges  Spiel  is  involved  in  the 
invention  of  the  glass  bees,  a  feat  which  a  man 
of  magic  (a  recurring  figure  in  Jiinger’s  writ¬ 
ings)  performs. 

However,  the  conclusion  of  the  novel  is  a 
fatal  one:  The  conflict  that  arises  between  hu¬ 
man  and  technological  perfection  is  irreconcil¬ 
able.  The  inevitable  question  of  whether  man 
will  be  devoured  by  the  machine  is  left  open, 
but  there  is  an  indication  that  an  answer  may 
be  forthcoming. 

Gldserne  Bienen  exhibits  an  astonishing  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought.  Significant  ideas  covering 
a  creative  effort  of  over  thirty  years  have  been 
skilfully  fashioned  into  a  tight  web  of  motive 
and  symbol,  another  demonstration  of  the 
salient  fact  that  only  the  whole  Junger  is  the 
true  Junger. 

Some  minor  flaws  were  noted.  The  protag¬ 
onist,  a  retired  cavalry  officer  (the  too  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  figure  of  the  “true  soldier”), 
fittingly  tells  his  story  in  a  colloquial  idiom 
but  eventually  reaches  astonishing  stylistic 
heights.  Somewhat  disconcerting  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  proclivity  to  reiterate  what  he  considers 
to  be  salient  truths. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Robert  Jungk.  Heller  als  tausend  Sonnen. 
Stuttgart.  Scherz  &  Goverts.  1956.  368 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

A  splendid  piece  of  scientific  Reportage  in  the 
style  familiar  to  American  readers  through  the 
writings  of  Laura  Fermi  and  The  New  Yori(^- 
er’s  Daniel  Lang,  featuring  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  recent  history  of  science  and 
into  the  lives  of  the  men  who  make  that  his¬ 
tory.  Jungk  chronicles  the  atomic  scientists’ 
brush  with  destiny,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  public  career  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 


That  episode  was  considered  to  be  a  tragedy 
by  some  observers,  and  a  comedy  of  errors  by 
others.  The  author  takes  the  former  view;  his 
interpretation  tends  to  be  rather  black-and- 
white,  with  the  military  cast  as  the  villains  and 
scientists  as  the  heroes  of  the  piece — an  inter¬ 
pretation  that  barely  escapes  being  too  tenden¬ 
tious  to  rank  as  historical  writing  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jungk ’s  account  of  the 
early  days  of  nuclear  physics  is  a  first-class 
piece  of  writing  that  draws  on  some  previously 
unpublished  material,  such  as  the  dossier  per¬ 
taining  to  the  dismissal  of  certain  members  of 
the  Gottingen  faculty  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Nazi  regime.  The  book  is  certainly  also 
noteworthy  for  formulating  the  view  that 
Nazi  Germany  did  not  develop  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  on  account  of  the  virtual  sabotage  of  any 
proposed  program  along  these  lines  by  most 
German  scientists,  whose  passive  resistance 
was  based  on  idealistic  grounds.  One  would 
have  to  see  a  much  better  documented  investi¬ 
gation  (by  a  professional  historian)  before 
one  could  accept  this  argument  as  being  con¬ 
vincing;  but  if  that  is  the  true  picture,  it  does 
add  an  ironic  twist  to  the  uncontestable  fact 
that  the  American  program  was  started  largely 
on  the  initiative  of  refugee  scientists  who  were 
the  first  to  grasp  the  potential  consequences  of 
a  successful  research  project  that  would  put 
a  nuclear  weapon  into  Hider’s  hands. 

The  author  has  obviously  gone  through  a 
tremendous  amount  of  source  material,  most 
of  it  originally  in  English.  The  resulting  large 
number  of  lengthy  quotations  and  indirect  ref¬ 
erences  could  doubtless  do  with  some  edi¬ 
torial  checking.  Charles  Sussl^ind 

University  of  California 

**  Friedrich  Meinecke.  Politische  Schriften 
und  Reden,  Georg  Kotowski,  ed.  Darm¬ 
stadt.  Toeche-Mittler.  1957.  511  pages.  25 
dm. 

When  Friedrich  Meinecke  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one,  he  left  behind  a  rich  harvest  of 
brilliant  scholarly  works,  especially  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  ideas.  American  readers  can 
now  enjoy  at  least  one  of  his  masterpieces,  his 
book  on  Machiavellism  (Yale  University 
Press,  1957),  in  English  translation.  His  par¬ 
ticipation  in  political  affairs  is  less  well  remem¬ 
bered,  although  he  exerted  at  times  a  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  the  German  intelligentsia. 
He  and  his  friend  Herman  Oncken  were  per¬ 
haps  the  two  finest  types  of  the  liberal  scholar- 
politician  in  pre-Hitler  days. 

The  editor  Kotowski  has  performed  a  valu¬ 
able  service  by  gathering  together  Meinccke’s 
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essays  and  speeches  in  this  field;  some  of  the 
texts  had  to  be  unearthed  in  long  forgotten 
journals.  Meineckc,  above  all,  was  a  man  of 
moderation.  He  was  a  National  Liberal  in 
Bismarck’s  empire  and  a  Democrat  under  the 
Weimar  Republic.  He  was  fundamentally  op¬ 
posed  to  Hitler’s  philosophy  and  emerged 
after  1945  as  the  champion  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  in  the  embattled  city  of  Berlin.  This  vol¬ 
ume  brings  back  many  memories  for  those  of 
us  who  fought  for  the  same  causes  as  Meinecke 
did.  To  a  later  generation  it  presents  the 
great  historian  in  a  new  perspective,  and  Ko- 
towski’s  excellent  introduction  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  these  younger  readers. 

Felix  E.  Hirsch 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

Henri  Mondor.  Propos  familiers  de  Paul 

Valiry.  Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  283  pages. 

900  fr. 

Henri  Mondor,  eminent  physician  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy,  whose  studies  of 
Mallarme,  Rimbaud,  Barres,  Gide,  Valery, 
Alain,  Duhamel,  and  others,  have  become  in¬ 
dispensable  to  any  scholar  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  has  once  more  bestowed  upon  us  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  treasures  of  his  memories  and  rec¬ 
ords.  These  notes  which  he  took  admiringly 
and  meticulously  from  1925  until  Valery’s 
death  in  1945  do  not  throw  new  light  on  the 
works  of  the  great  writer;  but  they  depict  a 
Valery  so  charmingly  alive,  spontaneous,  non¬ 
conformist,  gourmet,  so  clever  and  elegant 
when  courting  certain  ladies  of  consequence  at 
the  time  of  his  campagne  academique ,  a  Va¬ 
lery  yet  sometimes  so  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
that  gradually  the  sharp-edged  image  of  the 
callous  Monsieur  Teste  often  gives  way  to  the 
image  of  a  warm,  gentle  human  being,  capable 
of  sympathy  and  suffering.  There  is,  however, 
one  disturbing  aspect  of  his  cleverness:  Dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation,  while  most  of  his 
compatriots  were  suffering  hunger  or  exile, 
he,  so  uncompromising  in  matters  of  art  and 
logic,  again  and  again  enjoyed  lavish  meals 
tendered  by  friends  obviously  not  on  the  side 
of  the  “Resistance.” 

The  highlights  of  the  book  are  undoubtedly 
the  dialogues  between  Valery  and  Claudel, 
and  between  Valery  and  Alain.  But  there  are 
other  literary  figures,  such  as  Colette.  Coc¬ 
teau,  and  Fargue,  who  bring  out  Valery’s  per¬ 
sonality  by  challenging  his  sallies  and  view¬ 
points.  And  Mondor,  as  an  alert  Val6ry  schol¬ 
ar,  never  fails  to  add  appropriate  comments 
and  quotations  from  Valery’s  writings,  so  that 
in  the  end  it  is  not  only  a  VaUry  intime  that 


emerges  from  the  book,  but  the  complete  man 
— his  way  of  living  and  creating. 

Renie  Lang 
Tulane  University 

Alberto  Moravia.  La  ciociara.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1957.  415  pages.  2,000  1. 

Here  is  an  unusual  war  novel.  The  fierce 
clashing  of  armies  on  Italian  soil  during  the 
last  phase  of  World  War  Two  is  used  as  a 
backdrop  against  which  we  sec  the  war’s  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  rural  noncombatant  population  in 
general  and  its  specific  effect  on  a  widow  and 
her  daughter  who  fled  south  from  Rome  in  an 
ill-fated  attempt  to  escape  the  hunger  and 
want  closing  in  on  the  Eternal  City.  The  two¬ 
fold  aspect  of  the  plot  is  revealed  rather  late. 
During  the  last  sixty-odd  pages  we  realize  that 
not  only  have  we  seen  the  change  wrought  by 
war  upon  a  country  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
we  have  also  witnessed  the  transformation 
wrought  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  young  girl 
by  the  loss  of  her  virginity.  The  multiple  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  angelic  and  docile  daughter  by 
a  group  of  French  Moroccan  soldiers  awaken  a 
slumbering  and  unexpected  nymphomania. 
The  mother’s  tragedy  is  reminiscent  of  the 
country’s:  She  is  forced  by  grim  circumstances 
to  steal. 

This  work  is  cast  in  recit  form;  the  narrator 
is  the  mother.  This  device  gets  the  story  off 
to  a  slow  start  and  the  pace  remains  slow 
through  more  than  half  of  the  book.  The  sec¬ 
ond  half  is  skilfully  and  powerfully  done.  It 
is  a  gloomy  book,  but  far  from  dull. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Oklahoma  City,  OI(la. 

^  Robert  Musil.  Prosa,  Dramen,  Spate 
Brief e.  Adolf  Frise,  ed.  Hamburg.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1957.  845  pages.  38  dm. 

This  is  the  concluding  third  volume  of  Musil’s 
collected  works.  It  includes,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  his  Nebenwerl{e;  five  Novellen,  two  plays, 
the  petite  prose  of  the  “Nachlass  zu  Lebzei- 
ten”  (with  additional  pages  from  his  real 
Nachlass),  one  poem,  and  some  painfully  au- 
biographical  letters  from  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  Swiss  exile. 

Among  the  works  in  this  volume,  his  first 
novel.  Die  V erwirrungen  des  Zoglings  Tor- 
less  (1906),  hailed  as  a  forerunner  of  Expres¬ 
sionism  and  psychoanalysis  in  the  field  of  the 
novel,  deserves,  however,  special  mention.  Al¬ 
though  its  relationship  to  Der  Mann  ohne  Ei- 
genschaften  is  in  some  ways  similar  to  the 
“Portrait”  as  a  prelude  to  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  this 
reviewer  believes  it  to  be  a  finer  achievement 
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than  Joyce’s  first  attempt.  The  volume  is 
rounded  out  by  an  Anhang  of  odds  and  ends 
— essays  and  pages  from  Musil’s  diary  that 
should  by  all  rights  have  been  in  the  second 
volume.  This  proves  once  again  how  right  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  was  in  judging 
severely  the  editing  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  present  edition.  Instead  of  just  reprinting 
the  texts  approved  by  the  author  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  remainder — the  diary  and  material 
pertaining  to  the  Mann  ohne  Eigenschajten — 
in  scholarly  fashion  at  a  later  date,  the  editor 
chose  to  give  us  the  texts  now,  together  with  a 
confusing  mass  of  diary  pages  and  unfinished 
chapters. 

Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  novelist  be¬ 
longs  to  the  half  a  dozen  modern  Austrian 
novelists  who  have  brought  about  the  some¬ 
what  belated  Golden  Age  of  the  German 
novel. 

Ivar  Ivasl(^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Sean  O’Faolain.  The  Vanishing  Hero: 
Studies  in  Novelists  of  the  Twenties.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Little,  Brown.  1956, 1957.  xliii  -f-  204 
pages. 

This  book  contains,  in  somewhat  expanded 
form,  a  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  at  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1953  as  part  of  the  Christian  Gauss  Sem¬ 
inars  in  Criticism.  On  the  second  page  of  the 
introductory  essay,  the  unifying  theme  is  ex¬ 
pressed:  “the  one  constant  in  all  the  writers 
before  me  is  the  virtual  disappearance  from 
fiction  of  that  focal  character  of  the  classical 
novel,  the  conceptual  Hero.”  O’Faolain,  him¬ 
self  a  fiction  writer  of  considerable  distinction, 
traces  the  gradual  change  in  the  conception  of 
the  protagonist.  The  conventional  hero  be¬ 
gins  to  disappear  from  the  novel  with  Les 
liaisons  dangereuses  (1782),  takes  a  forcible 
step  towards  the  anti-hero  with  Le  Rouge  et 
le  Noir  (1831),  and  is  finally  resolved  in  the 
martyr-hero  of  the  1920’s. 

The  author  of  The  Vanishing  Hero  devotes 
most  of  his  attention  to  a  group  of  eight  novel¬ 
ists  (Joyce  excepted)  who  reached  maturity 
after  the  First  World  War.  O’Faolain  analyzes 
with  considerable  perception  the  “betrayed” 
heroes  of  Graham  Greene,  the  “anonymous 
man,  a  faceless  type”  of  William  Faulkner,  the 
“lone  wolf”  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  the  “rec¬ 
ognizable  temperaments”  of  Elizabeth  Bow¬ 
en,  the  hero  of  “arrogant  revolt”  of  James 
Joyce.  With  Waugh,  Huxley,  and  Virginia 
Woolf  more  attention  is  given  the  theory  of 
the  novel  and  its  gradual  shift  of  emphasis. 
O’Faolain  is  especially  successful  with  his 


treatment  of  Brideshead  Revisited  which  fol¬ 
lows  Evelyn  Waugh’s  “going  over  to  Rome” 
and  with  his  discussion  of  The  Waves  which 
finds  Virginia  Woolf  in  the  grips  of  a  new 
Aesthetic. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  essay  of  all  is 
the  one  devoted  to  Faulkner.  O’Faolain  ap¬ 
proaches  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
foreigner  who  still  feels  a  decisive  kinship  on 
account  of  the  spiritual  proximity  of  County 
Cork  to  Yoknapatawpha.  He  is  especially  fond 
of  chiding  him  for  numerous  inconsistencies  in 
chronology,  for  apparent  ungrammatical  con¬ 
structions,  for  ambiguous  mythical  allusions, 
and  for  frequent  “literary  kleptomania.” 
O’Faolain  shares  the  prejudice  of  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  one  who  refuses  to  accept  the  unorthodox 
structure  of  The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  Yet  he 
writes  about  Faulkner  with  rare  sympathy 
and  understanding.  He  even  compares  him 
favorably  with  his  compatriot  Joyce,  particul- 
larly  in  his  use  of  reversed  rhythm  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  movement  of  Latin  prose.  His 
most  penetrating  observation  about  the  Faulk¬ 
ner  novel  is  perhaps  that  it  is  “a  series  of 
moralizations,  disguised  as  fiction,  about  the 
perpetually  embryonic  plasma  of  a  never-to-be- 
born  abstraction.” 

The  Vanishing  Hero  is,  in  sum,  a  series  of 
brilliant  digressions  on  the  novel.  We  are  not 
only  given  an  intimate  picture  of  eight  novel¬ 
ists  but  also  of  a  ninth  caught  up  in  the  flux 
of  the  creative  process:  O’Faolain  is  as  much 
the  subject  of  his  study  as  Joyce,  Faulkner,  or 
Hemingway.  This  Irish  contemporary  is  al¬ 
ways  the  master  of  the  incisive  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  turn  of  phrase;  he  can  always  be  read  with 
delight.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  The 
Vanishing  Hero  does  as  much  for  our  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  novel  as  Percy  Lubbock’s 
Craft  of  Fiction,  E.  M.  Forster’s  Aspects  of  the 
Novel,  or  Henry  James’s  prefaces. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

Jan  Parandowski.  Alchemia  slowa.  Wara- 
szawa.  “Czytelnik.”  n.d.  387  pages  16 
plates.  16.30  zl. 

Conceived  and  begun  as  a  public  lecture,  this 
pogawfdl{a  grew  with  the  years  in  scope  and 
size  until  it  finally  developed  into  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  book  about  the  creative  work  of  a  writer. 
The  author,  endowed  with  great  erudition, 
unfolds  a  fascinating  picture  of  all  aspects  of 
creation  and  of  the  problems  that  faced  the 
writer  from  time  immemorial:  calling,  inspira¬ 
tion,  dedication,  vision,  power  of  observation, 
the  role  of  women  in  a  writer’s  life,  his  work- 
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shop,  various  objects  that  surround  him,  and 
their  importance  in  the  creative  process.  Ac¬ 
tual  work  is  amply  discussed,  including  the 
role  of  stimulants,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  It  is 
a  long  chain  of  incidents  without  being  mo¬ 
notonous,  all  brilliantly  told  and  written  in  an 
excellent  style.  It  is  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of 
schools  and  ideas,  a  pondering  on  the  magic  of 
the  word  and  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  with  the 
appeal  to  foster  and  study  the  language.  With¬ 
out  aspiring  to  be  a  literary  study,  per  se,  the 
book  touches  upon  the  history  of  literary  ideas 
by  treating  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  the  Letters  of 
Horace,  Longinus  with  his  presumed  treatise, 
Boileau’s  L’art  poetique,  and  Dmochowski’s 
Sztu\a  rytmotworcza. 

The  chapters  on  style  and  “From  the  First 
Thought  to  the  Last”  are  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant,  astounding  in  their  lucidity  of  style 
and  amazing  perspicacity.  As  the  author  as¬ 
serts,  this  volume  is  not  an  autobiographical 
work  nor  is  it  a  hidden  memoir;  it  has  not  been 
intended  as  a  textbook  for  future  “geniuses,” 
but  rather  an  introduction  for  the  layman  in¬ 
to  the  intricacies  of  the  emergence  of  a  book 
and  various  facets  of  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
writer  which  are  vitally  important  and  of 
which  the  reader  often  has  not  the  slightest 
idea.  Parandowski  marvelously  succeeded  in 
his  task.  In  Poland  the  first  edition  became  a 
bibliographical  rarity  and  the  book  had  to  be 
reprinted  several  times. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Herbert  Read.  The  Tenth  Muse.  New 
York.  Horizon.  1958.  ix  -|-  331  pages  -j- 
8  plates.  $4.50. 

Forty  essays  or  broadcasts  from  the  last  decade 
or  so  on  lung,  Calder,  Gandhi,  Stirner, 
Nietzsche,  Lukacs,  Susan  Langer,  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler,  Pound,  Goethe,  Gabo,  Gauguin,  Pa¬ 
ter,  Baudelaire,  de  Tocqueville,  Kokoschka, 
D’Arcy  Thompson,  and  many  others — what 
is  it  that  makes  one  wish  that  the  book  should 
never  end? 

Read  is  not  passionately  partisan  so  that  we 
would  be  forced  to  reject  or  follow.  He  lacks 
an  obvious  system  that  would  entice  the  un¬ 
wary  as  does  Susan  Langer.  He  seems  so  solid 
and  modest  and  he  writes  such  simple  prose 
that  the  insensitive  reader  might  ask:  So  this 
is  the  famous  Herbert  Read?  The  intelligent 
and  sensitive  reader  quickly  discovers  that 
here  is  a  true  and  truthful,  but  also  a  feeling 
and  sympathetic  critic.  He  is  as  English  as 
the  Common  Law  which  grew  out  of  concrete 


cases.  Read  does  not  start  with  a  system,  nor 
does  he  end  with  one,  but  he  keeps  looking 
for  it.  He  is,  of  course,  a  creative  poet.  That 
is  why  he  can  write  true  prose,  free  from  false 
brilliance  and  from  that  artiness  which  makes 
so  many  pseudo  art  critics  so  painful.  He  has 
his  organic  form,  but  he  can  only  realize  it 
while  writing  and  actually  forming  his  sub¬ 
ject.  How  subtly  he  forms  can  be  felt  in  the 
very  order  of  his  essays.  How  profitably  he 
does  appears  from  the  insights  we  gain 
through  him  into  the  lives  and  works  of  art¬ 
ists  he  has  known  and  the  books  he  had  read. 
While  aware  that  his  art  is  growing  out  of 
the  social  soil,  he  avoids  the  ready  equations 
of  sociology  and  art,  but  he  studies  their  vari¬ 
ables. 

I  wish  he  knew  Balthasar  Neumann’s  “Vier- 
zehnheiligen”  church.  I  think  he  is  too  kind 
to  Gabo’s  super-rigid  Rotterdam  construc¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  understand  his  speaking  of  the 
brilliance  of  Gauguin’s  colors.  I  suppose  he 
could  give  words  to  the  rhythmic  and  musi¬ 
cal  tensions  in  Neumann,  Maillart,  or  that  bril¬ 
liant  and  rich  Englishman,  S.  W.  Hayter, 
whom  the  English  know  so  little.  But  I  am 
also  happy  to  find  the  modest  admission  that 
his  closest  understanding  is  poetry.  How 
charming  the  self-criticism  in  “The  Faith  of 
a  Critic”  about  the  temptation  to  mention 
Cimarosa!  Only  other  critics  will  fully  grasp 
its  dimensions,  but  every  reader  will  feel  the 
latent,  the  potential,  the  real  strength  of  the 
man.  For  criticism  is  a  manly  craft  and  the 
greatness  of  Herbert  Read  as  a  critic  is  Her¬ 
bert  Read,  the  Man. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Ludwig  Renn.  Meine  Kindheit  und  Ju- 
gend.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1956.  312  pages. 
7.20  dm. 

Some  years  ago  Ludwig  Renn — born  Arnold 
Vieth  von  Golssenau,  the  son  of  a  Dresden 
patrician  family — published  his  Adel  im  Un- 
tergang,  his  experiences  as  a  young  lieutenant 
in  a  Saxon  regiment.  Meine  Kindheit  und 
Jugend  encompasses  the  period  between  1889, 
the  date  of  his  birth,  and  1910,  when  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Gymnasium.  Readers  who 
know  his  earlier  books  will  recall  the  modest 
and  sincere  first-person  style,  a  style  devoid  of 
suspense  and  heroics.  The  same  applies  to 
Meine  Kindheit  und  Jugend.  The  events  de¬ 
scribed  are  on  the  surface  quite  commonplace. 
There  is  no  glowing  account  of  the  author’s 
accomplishments,  nothing  except  a  certain  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  set  him  apart  from  the  average  per- 
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son.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  interject 
political  views,  to  interpret  the  events  of  his 
youth  by  hindsight. 

Although  such  a  book  is  not  likely  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  it  offers 
something  to  persons  who,  wishing  to  learn 
more  about  Renn,  can  read  between  the  lines. 
For  Renn  is  here  portraying  family  life  among 
the  comfortably  situated  lesser  nobility.  His 
parents  had  little  in  common  except  their  so¬ 
cial  status,  and  although  they  observed  all  of 
the  social  amenities  and  were  likeable  enough, 
they  and  the  other  members  of  their  clan  make 
an  impression  of  decadence.  It  is  this  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  nobility  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
by  one  of  its  own  members  that  adds  interest 
to  the  account  of  Renn’s  personal  develop¬ 
ment.  Meine  Kindheit  und  Jugend  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  on  a  par  with  Krieg,  the  book  that 
established  Renn  as  a  writer  in  the  Twenties. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  completas.  V:  His- 
toria  de  un  sigh.  Las  mesas  de  plomo. 
VI :  Capttulos  de  literatura  espanola.  De  un 
autor  censurado  en  el  "Quijote.”  Pdginas 
adicionales.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1957.  397,  455  pages. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  rare  boon  to  have  the  critical 
edition  of  a  great  writer  by  a  great  scholar  who 
happens  to  be  the  writer  himself.  The  fifth 
volume  is  of  a  somewhat  unexpected  and  most 
welcome  nature.  Reyes  is,  I  believe,  first  of  all 
a  student  and  critic  of  literature;  but  he  is  also 
a  diplomat,  and  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
techniques  makes  him  an  ideal  historian.  The 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  last  part.  Mesas 
de  plomo,  comprises  various  essays  on  journal¬ 
ism.  Some  of  the  chapters  appeared  nearly 
forty  years  ago  in  El  Sol,  in  Madrid.  Others 
are  of  more  recent  dates;  some  unpublished. 

The  essential  part  of  the  sixth  volume  is 
the  two  series  of  Capttulos  de  literatura  espa- 
hola.  Some  of  these  pages  were  written  as  early 
as  1915.  Here  we  have  Reyes  the  scholar,  who 
would  have  been  notable  even  if  he  had  been 
a  mere  professor,  and  not,  in  addition,  a  poet, 
a  philosopher,  an  essayist,  and  a  diplomat. 
Probably  his  chief  contribution:  studies  in 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Antonio  de  Fuente  la  Pena  discussed  Si  el 
hombre  puede  artificiosamente  volar.  This 
oddity  enabled  Reyes  to  write  a  delightful 
chapter  on  the  history  of  aviation. 

Albert  Gu6rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 


**  Jules  Romains.  Une  femme  singuliere. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1957.  284  pages.  650 
fr. 

A  suspense  novel  whose  masterly  plot  unfolds 
unexpectedly. 

Not  only  does  Henri  Chauverel  discover  his 
own  identity  when  the  name  of  his  true  mother 
is  revealed  to  him,  but  through  an  investiga¬ 
tion  initiated  by  himself  and  carried  out  on 
orders  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  character  of 
his  stepmother  is  exposed.  Presented  as  an 
adventuress  whose  mysterious  past  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  the  second  Mme  Chauverel,  after 
gaining  admission  to  and  recognition  in  fash¬ 
ionable  Paris  society  circles,  appears  to  shun 
her  worldly  success  and  discreetly  withdraws 
to  a  convent. 

The  novel  progresses  through  a  series  of 
those  lively  dialogues  which  are  Jules  Ro¬ 
mains ’s  own  secret.  No  matter  whether  he  en¬ 
gages  in  conversation  with  Genevieve,  his 
fiancee,  with  his  family’s  notaire,  with  his 
father’s  best  friend,  or  gets  acquainted  with 
his  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,  Henri  unveils  the 
psychological  traits  that  bring  him  to  life. 
Likewise,  his  partners,  built  up,  as  it  were,  in 
so  many  details  by  their  own  remarks,  vividly 
spring  out  of  the  printed  pages. 

A  fascinating  part  of  the  novel  shows  how 
to  follow  a  lead  through  oral  reminiscences 
and  written  records,  and  how  to  coordinate 
disconnected  items  of  information  in  order 
to  interpret  the  seemingly  erratic  actions  of  a 
person  under  suspicion. 

After  the  word  fin,  a  note  announces  the 
publication  of  a  more  detailed  report  in  which 
every  clue  will  be  traced  back  to  its  factual 
source.  So  the  suspense  is  preserved.  Many  an 
intriguing  problem  remains  to  be  solved. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
University  of  California 

**  Max  Rychner.  Arachne.  Aufsdtze  zur  Li- 
teratur.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1957.  335  pages. 
Rychner’s  most  interesting  essays  are  still  to 
be  found  in  his  earlier  books,  such  as  the  es¬ 
says  on  Benn  and  Rilke  in  Europdische  Litera- 
tur  zwischen  zwei  Weltkriegen  or  on  Stifter 
and  Du  Bos  in  Welt  im  Wort.  In  the  later 
books  he  is  chiefly  reprinting  reviews  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  new  books  published  in  newspapers. 
Thus  the  present  volume  manages  easily  the 
range  from  Ovid  to  Ezra  Pound  and  Holt- 
husen  without  being  really  incisive  about  any¬ 
one.  An  earlier  study  of  Karl  Kraus  from  1924 
is  also  included,  but  perhaps  the  best  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  the  one  entitled  Vom 
deutschen  Roman.  In  this  essay  Rychner 
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takes  issue  with  the  fundamental  criticism 
leveled  against  the  German  novel  by  Roy  Pas¬ 
cal  and  has  finally  to  admit  its  validity. 

After  having  perused  such  a  deftly  evasive 
book,  how  one  longs  for  the  challenging  and 
clarifying  discriminations  of  a  German  F.  R. 
Leavis!  Muschg  has  tried  to  be  something  of 
a  judge  of  contemporary  German  letters,  but 
he  seldom  transcends  the  inherent  relativism 
of  his  beloved  Uteraturgeschichte.  Staiger 
escapes  from  the  unpleasant  responsibility  of 
evaluation  into  the  realm  of  pure  interpreta¬ 
tion,  Rychner  into  that  of  liberal  appreciation. 
Evaluative  criticism  is  scorned  as  being  mere 
Zensurengeben  even  by  younger  critics  (e.g., 
K.  A.  Horst).  The  most  lucid  critical  intelli¬ 
gence  in  modern  German  letters  was  that  of  a 
novelist,  Robert  Musil,  and  has  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

Ivor  Ivask^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Arno  Schmidt.  Die  Gelehrtenrepubli\. 

Karlsruhe.  Stahlberg.  1957.  225  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

This  delightful  surrealistic  novel,  which  sup¬ 
posedly  takes  place  in  the  year  2009,  has  its 
setting  outside  man’s  aesthetic  and  moral  pre¬ 
occupations.  The  author  claims  to  have  trans¬ 
lated  this  work  from  American  into  the  now 
dead  language,  German. 

The  hero  of  the  novel  is  an  inquisitive  jour¬ 
nalist  from  Kalamazoo  who  has  finally  been 
granted  permission  to  visit  and  report  on  the 
International  Republic  for  Artists  and  Scien¬ 
tists  (“Gelehrtenrepublik”).  Located  on  a 
man-made  island  in  the  warm  latitudes  of  the 
Pacific,  this  utopian  republic  is  accessible  only 
to  the  world’s  erudite  elite,  where  they  are 
protected  from  atomic  warfare.  The  island  is 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  ideological  differences  continue  to  persist 
between  East  and  West.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  most  amazing  and  bizarre  scientific  and 
unscientific  advances  are  recorded  each  year, 
e.g.,  the  exchanging  of  heads  between  fathers 
and  sons — to  give  the  son  more  wisdom  and 
more  vitality  to  the  father,  artificial  log  cabins 
in  an  Otsego-like  region  to  inspire  poets  who 
want  to  write  about  the  Wild  West,  and  new 
and  better  slogans  like  “Bei  uns  kann  jeder 
sagen  was  ich  will.” 

The  novel  is  spiced  with  questionable  foot¬ 
notes  and  impossible  English,  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Russian  choice  phrases.  There  is  no 
plot  in  this  novel,  but  the  theme  is  evident — 
namely  that  even  morons  can  be  educated  by 
osmosis.  This  book  will  infuriate  some,  de¬ 


light  many,  but  no  one  will  put  it  down  be¬ 
fore  finishing  it.  John  Michalsl{i 

Marquette  University 

**  Paul  Tillich.  Das  neue  Sein.  Stuttgart 
Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1957.  160 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  German  edition  of  a  collection  of  Paul 
Tillich’s  sermons  entitled  “The  New  Being” 
includes  on  its  cover  the  comment  that  this 
theologian-philosopher  communicates  to  twen¬ 
tieth  century  man  that  “Der  Mensch  ist 
Mensch  durch  das  Wort”  in  a  straightforward 
witness  to  the  transforming  love  of  Christ. 
Calling  upon  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
reciprocity  rather  than  the  dichotomy  among 
such  disciplines  as  Theology,  Philosophy,  On¬ 
tology,  Sociology,  the  eminent  professor 
pierces  the  shroud  of  mystery  and  confusion 
which  has  engulfed  the  message  of  the  Church 
and  proclaims  that  man  cannot  resist  the  God 
who  is  truly  God  and  who  alone  accepts  us 
when  we  are  unacceptable,  offering  in  the 
midst  of  despair  the  hope  that  in  Christ  man 
may  become  a  “new  being.” 

Tillich’s  sermons  shake  the  pious  vehement¬ 
ly,  exhorting  them  to  re-examine  their  pro¬ 
fessions  and  their  actions;  at  the  same  time, 
they  confront  the  skeptic  or  the  non-believer 
or  the  bewildered  with  the  power  of  the  Word 
in  language  which  demands  serious  contem¬ 
plation  and  decision.  /.  Clayton  Feaver 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Machtig  seid  Ihr  nicht 
in  Wajfenl  Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1957. 
348  pages,  ill.  14.50  dm. 

Publication  of  the  “Collected  Speeches”  Fritz 
von  Unruh  delivered  in  the  course  of  more 
than  three  decades  comes  at  a  crucial  moment 
in  world  history.  It  is  amazing  to  follow  the 
series  of  public  utterances  Unruh  has  made, 
from  his  speech  in  celebration  of  the  Goethe- 
Woche  in  Frankfurt  (1922)  until  the  ones  he 
delivered  in  Braunschweig  and  other  German 
cities  (1957),  and  to  find  therein  the  leitmotif 
of  his  life  work:  the  utter  senselessness  of  war, 
treated  in  ever-new  variations.  Amazing,  too, 
is  the  sheer  incredible  will-power  of  one  single 
man  who,  although  he  suffered  exile  and  tem¬ 
porary  humiliation,  not  only  proved  by  his 
very  deeds  but  also  by  the  example  of  undaunt¬ 
ed  courage  that  the  voice  of  a  creative  artist  is 
needed  to  dispel  fear  and  anguish  in  times  of 
distress.  This,  not  through  works  of  fiction 
alone,  but  also  through  the  living  word  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  millions  who  gather  around  a 
visionary  poet. 
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The  flaming  sword  of  the  angel  of  Peace  is 
not  thrust  bombastically  into  the  masses  by 
Unruh;  his  appeals  are  directed  against  the 
archfiend  of  peace,  warlike  thinking  in  the 
political  and  private  spheres.  Thus,  again  we 
find  Unruh  not  preaching  for  peace  at  any 
price  or  for  utopian  pacifism,  but  for  the  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  most  sacred  and  ethical  rights 
of  the  human  race.  His  thundering  vivos 
voco  that  was  heard  by  countless  people  at 
historically  decisive  moments  has  lost  not  one 
iota  of  its  imposing  actuality.  If  nothing  else, 
the  echoing  reverberation  of  these  document¬ 
ary  statements  and  declarations  should  help 
pave  the  way  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst.  N.  Y. 


**  Elio  Vittorini.  Diario  in  pubblico.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1957.  385  pages.  1,600  1. 

Elio  Vittorini,  a  novelist  responsible  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  but  highly  significant  creative  production, 
may  well  be  classified,  together  with  Moravia, 
Silone,  and  the  late  Alvaro  and  Pavese,  as  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  sensitive  intellec¬ 
tuals  Italy  has  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century. 

The  volume  he  has  just  published  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  many  critical  pieces  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  between  1929  and  1957  in  foreign  and 
Italian  periodicals  and  books  (some  of  which 
were  withdrawn  upon  publication  by  order 
of  the  Fascist  regime).  The  writings  herein 
collected  prove  quite  eloquently  not  only  that 
Vittorini  is  an  amazingly  versatile  and  in¬ 
formed  observer,  but  that  he  is  also  deeply 
committed  to  represent  artistically  as  well  as 
critically  present-day  society. 

The  book’s  focuses  are  two:  culture  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Many  of  the  essays  and  notes  are  de¬ 
voted  to  short  but  close  analyses  of  American, 
French,  English,  and  Italian  literature  and  to 
a  number  of  problems  of  form.  The  remaining 
pieces  attempt  to  analyze  briefly  certain  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  moral  problems  of  our  time. 
The  critic  of  literature  will  find  most  stimu¬ 
lating  the  discussions  of  realism,  style,  and  lan¬ 


guage,  while  the  observer  of  the  political  scene 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  author’s 
discussion  of  the  ideological  crisis  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  undergoing  in  Italy  (and  in 
other  countries  as  well).  Intellectuals  every¬ 
where  will  certainly  want  to  read  one  of  the 
last  pieces  in  the  book,  where  Vittorini  defines 
the  intellectual  as  “the  principal  supporter  of 
tyranny  and  its  most  courageous  enemy.’’ 

Sergio  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

**  Colin  Wilson.  Religion  and  the  Rebel. 

London.  Gollancz.  1957.  333  pages.  21/. 
One  should  receive  Religion  and  the  Rebel 
favorably  if  one  liked  The  Outsider’s  view¬ 
point  and  its  rambling  analysis  of  the  same 
author’s  particular  subjectivist,  existentialist 
answer  to  our  present  troubles,  his  claim  be¬ 
ing  that  the  “outsider”  rebellion  is  against 
“the  lack  of  spiritual  tension  in  a  materially 
prosperous  civilization.” 

In  substance,  the  major  part  of  the  book  re¬ 
views,  with  Wilson’s  undisciplined  but  pene¬ 
trating  insight,  the  outsider  characteristics  and 
contributions  of  Bohme,  Ferrar,  Pascal,  Swe¬ 
denborg,  Law,  Newman,  Kierkegaard,  Witt¬ 
genstein,  and  even  Whitehead.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  contains  an  interesting  autobiographical 
sketch  of  the  author.  An  opening  section  dis¬ 
cusses  the  “Anatomy  of  Imagination”  or  how 
such  creative  outsiders  as  Rilke  and  Rimbaud 
either  unconsciously  or  purposely  got  that 
way.  This  latter  section  also  deals  with  “The 
Outsider  and  History”  or  how  Spengler  and 
Toynbee  saw  beyond  or  outside  chronological 
events  a  natural  law  in  history:  The  decline 
of  a  civilization  occurs  when  its  outsiders  are 
no  longer  able  to  save  it  through  re<reation. 

This  view  and  Wilson’s  in  general  suggests 
that  besides  increased  science  education,  per¬ 
haps  we  ought  to  stimulate  more  outsiders 
and  follow  them,  although,  paradoxically, 
contemporary  chaos  seems  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  already  have  too  many  people 
thinking  and  acting  as  subjectivist  outsiders. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 
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( For  Other  Books  in  French,  see  "Headliners”) 


**  Charles  Baudelaire.  La  Fanjarlo.  Claude 
Pichois,  ed.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1957.  129 
pages  -}-  8  plates.  720  fr. 

The  text  of  this  curious  and  important  short 
story — the  only  fictional  work  which  Baude¬ 
laire,  always  eager  to  emulate  Balzac,  ever 
completed — is  here  presented  with  great  ele¬ 
gance,  charmingly  illustrated  and  annotated 
with  precise  but  discreet  erudition.  No  other 
literary  document,  not  even  the  Salon  of  1845, 
affords  more  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
young  Baudelaire:  The  story  was  composed  at 
the  time  (1843-44)  when  Baudelaire  was 
reading  his  earliest  poems  to  his  friends.  Its 
youthful  freshness  and  its  psychological  acute¬ 
ness  rank  it  not  far  from  Merimee’s  long 
short-stories.  The  models  which  fascinated 
Baudelaire  when  he  portrayed  himself  in  La 
Fanjarlo  as  Samuel  Cramer  were,  however, 
Balzac  and  Theophile  Gautier.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  this  story  and  Balzac’s  novel, 
Beatrix,  had  been  established,  and  underlined 
to  an  excess,  by  Jean  Prevost.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Claude  Pichois,  who  is  fast  replacing 
Jacques  Cr^pet  as  the  most  learned  of  the 
French  biographers  of  Baudelaire,  offers  very 
wise  remarks  on  the  Balzac-Baudelaire  rap¬ 
port;  it  adds  a  valuable  page  on  Baudelaire’s 
debt  to  Theophile  Gautier’s  short  stories, 
which,  let  us  hope,  may  lead  some  young 
scholar  to  treat  anew  and  afresh  the  essential 
literary  problem  of  Gautier’s  influence  on 
Baudelaire,  and  indeed  on  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Mallarmc  himself,  Stefan  George,  and  Ezra 
Pound.  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  Univeristy 

^  Pierre  Brochon,  ed.  La  chanson  fran^aise: 
BSranger  et  son  temps.  Paris.  Editions  So- 
ciales.  1956.  176  pages  -|-  8  plates.  300  fr. 
The  interesting  series  Les  classiques  du  pen- 
pie,  in  which  this  book  appears,  has  so  far 
brought  out  about  twenty  volumes  of  selected 
texts  from  important  authors  who  range  from 
Lucretius  to  Anatole  France.  The  poet  Be- 
ranger  (1780-1857)  takes  his  place  very  projj- 
erly  in  such  a  scries;  he  was  the  composer  of 
gay  popular  songs  for  the  man  in  the  street. 
Many  of  his  songs  have  democratic  political 
themes  and  were  directed  against  the  French 
monarchy  in  the  years  1815-1833.  They  were 
on  cverylx)dy’s  lips  and  some  of  them,  notably 
Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,  arc  still  being  sung  today. 


The  editor  presents  first  a  well-documented 
essay  on  the  many  clandestine  singing  socie¬ 
ties  which  flourished  in  Paris  at  that  period. 
He  then  provides  a  generous  collection  of 
lyrics  by  Berangcr,  together  with  a  sampling 
of  the  work  of  other  song  writers  among  Bc- 
rangcr’s  contemporaries.  A  table  of  tunes  en¬ 
ables  the  curious  reader  to  look  up  the  music 
for  the  various  songs.  The  book  is  scholarly, 
amusing,  and  attractively  illustrated  with 
nincteenth<entury  engravings. 

Philip  A.  W adsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Jean  Cayrol,  ed.  Ecrire  2.  Paris.  Scuil.  1957. 
166  pages.  400  fr. 

Any  publication  which  provides  young  writ¬ 
ers  with  an  opportunity  to  publish  their  first 
works  should  be  encouraged.  This  issue  of 
Ecrire  offers  an  interesting  variety  of  prose  and 
poetry  by  two  men  and  two  women,  the  old¬ 
est  of  whom  is  thirty-two.  Coming  from  such 
scattered  cities  as  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Paris,  and 
Budapest,  their  occupations  vary  from  that  of 
student  to  that  of  marchand  forain,  and  their 
interests  from  writing  to  painting,  enamel- 
work,  and  wood<arving. 

The  rather  hermetic  quality  of  Raymond 
Mirande’s  concise  poems — concerned  with 
God  and  Man,  creation  and  death,  good  and 
evil — is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of 
Marcel  Peynet’s  communion  with  Nature  in 
his  luminous  chansons.  The  stories  of  Gene¬ 
vieve  Dormann — a  few  of  which  might  be 
called  prose  poems — range  from  adolescent 
reminiscence  to  symbolism  and  pure  fantasy. 
Eva  Fargo’s  tense  picture  of  the  subterranean 
world  of  a  besieged  Budapest  shows  a  strange 
mixture  of  eeriness  and  war  realism,  as  well 
as  an  amazing  command  of  French  by  one  ed¬ 
ucated  in  Hungary. 

Franfoise  C.  Courier 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Jean  Delay.  La  jeunesse  d’Andri  Gide. 
(D’ Andre  Walter  a  Andri  Gide,  1890- 
1895).  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  680  pages 
-j-  8  plates.  1,650  fr. 

The  first  volume  of  La  jeunesse  d’Andri  Gide 
(see  B.A.  31:2,  p.  153),  which  treated  of  the 
pre-literary  Gide,  appeared  in  1956.  Now  we 
have  the  second  and  final  installment  of  this 
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psychob'to graphic  which  rounds  out  impres¬ 
sively  the  writer’s  early  prime.  The  years 
1890-1895  were  formative  not  only  in  the  life 
of  the  young  Gide  but  also  in  French  poetic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  mardis  achieved  their  physio- 
nomie  definitive  in  1891;  a  new  generation  of 
poets  flocked  to  Mallarmc’s  home  to  hear  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  master.  Gide  was 
among  the  faithful  who  attended  regularly. 
It  is  possible  that  Le  voyage  d’Urien,  in  many 
ways  the  most  “Symbolist”  of  Gide’s  works, 
was  an  indirect  result  of  these  encounters. 

In  1891  we  also  have  the  first  meeting  with 
Proust.  (Gide  reluctandy  admitted  many 
years  later,  in  a  letter  to  Proust  written  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1914,  that  he  turned  down  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  monumental  A  la  recherche  du 
temps  perdu  for  the  N.R.F.  on  account  of  the 
unpleasant  remembrance  of  this  first  encoun¬ 
ter.)  In  the  same  year,  the  correspondence 
with  Paul  Valery  begins,  which  becomes  an 
important  vehicle  for  Gide’s  literary  pro¬ 
nouncements.  In  a  letter  of  June  29,  he  makes 
the  discovery  of  Laforgue’s  Moralites  ligen- 
daires:  “C’est  un  de  ces  livres  de  silence,  pour 
deux  l^gendaires  comme  nous  qui  mangent  les 
feuilles  des  roses  ensemble  sur  les  tombes  an- 
ciennes.”  A  similar  enthusiastic  reaction  to 
Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam’s  Axel  reinforces  Gide’s 
connection  with  the  Symbolists. 

Jean  Delay  painstakingly  acquaints  us  with 
this  stage  of  the  writer’s  development.  Gide’s 
nostalgia  for  the  exotic  and  remote  helps  us  ac¬ 
count  for  the  voyages  of  1892-94  which 
brought  him  to  Germany  and  Italy:  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  Wagner,  Nietzsche,  and  Goethe;  the 
Italy  of  Stendhal. 

We  are  told  that  Oscar  Wilde’s  sophistical 
argument  on  the  aesthetic  superiority  of  the 
homosexual  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
early  Gide.  Freud’s  remarks  on  Da  Vinci, 
Proust’s  on  Baudelaire,  Carpenter’s  on  Shake- 
sf>eare  offer  an  impressive  background  for  a 
subject  dear  to  the  author  of  Corydon.  Gide 
temporarily  abandoned  the  cult  of  inversion 
with  his  marriage  to  Madeleine  Rondeaux. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  themes  which  emerge 
from  Delay’s  study.  La  jeunesse  d’Andri  Gide 
(vol.  2)  is  organized  around  Gide’s  letters  and 
journals  which  take  a  decisive  literary  turn 
in  the  period  1890-95.  The  travels,  the  “voy¬ 
age  en  chambre,  a  la  mode  symboliste”  (the 
prose  poems  from  Le  traite  du  Narcisse 
through  the  Nourritures  terrestres),  the  new¬ 
ly-acquired  friendships,  the  beginnings  of 
spiritual  isolation  are  all  exposed  with  con¬ 
siderable  finesse.  Melvin  /.  Friedman 

University  of  Maryland 


**  Jean  Frappier.  Chretien  de  Troyes: 

Uhomme  et  1' oeuvre.  Paris.  Hatier-Boivin. 
1957.  255  pages.  540  fr. 

In  this  little  book  Frappier  gives  a  synthesis 
of  most  of  the  material  which  has  appeared  on 
this  subject,  although  he  does  not  remain  strict¬ 
ly  neutral.  His  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
’’L’cpoque  et  I’ocuvre,”  and  then  after  six 
chapters  devoted  to  the  individual  works  he 
closes  with  a  discussion  of  “Originalite  et  in¬ 
fluence.”  Most  readers  will  be  aware  that  lit¬ 
tle  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  career 
of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Vague  evidence  and 
vague  details  are  found  everywhere.  At  the 
same  time,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  reject 
on  general  principles — with  a  mere  wave  of 
the  hand — when  an  argument  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  with  some  semblance  of  solidity.  Fre¬ 
quently  Frappier  asserts  that  “Crestien”  was 
not  a  rare  name  in  the  twelfth  century.  For 
years  the  present  reviewer  has  been  looking 
for  occurrences  of  the  name  in  this  century, 
in  chronicles,  name  lists,  and  charters.  The 
number  is  still  very  low.  The  author  gives  the 
old  argument  that  Chretien  could  not  have 
been  a  priest  while  writing  such  “worldly 
thoughts,”  although  admittedly  he  was  a  cler¬ 
ic.  Surely  Frappier  can  not  say  this  seriously, 
knowing  as  much  as  he  does  about  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  dates  the  works  of  Chretien  a  dec¬ 
ade  later  than  we  are  accustomed  to  doing, 
on  the  basis  of  contemporary  allusions.  He 
should  state  these,  because  there  are  fairly  solid 
arguments  for  the  earlier  dating. 

The  crux  of  the  Arthurian  problem  is 
whether  Chretien,  when  he  composed  his 
Free  et  Enide,  gathered  peculiar  names  in  a 
Balzac  fashion — presumably  in  England — or 
whether  these  names  all  have  roots  in  conti¬ 
nental  Breton  (and  ultimately  Irish)  mate¬ 
rial.  At  that  time,  unlike  today,  Brittany  was 
a  good  place  to  be  from  rather  than  to  go  to. 
Bretons  had  migrated  everywhere.  Many  of 
the  knights  in  the  host  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  were  Bretons  who  were  given  lands 
in  England.  It  has  been  established  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  that  Goeffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  (Fitz  Arthur)  was  of  a  continental 
Breton  family  although  documents  prove  that 
he  was  in  Oxford  from  1 129  to  1150.  Geoffrey 
in  his  Arthurian  portion  of  the  Historia  has 
various  names  from  Wales  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  from  Brittany.  Despite  this,  Frappier 
hesitates  to  attribute  the  Guillaume  d’Angle- 
terre  to  Chretien  the  writer  of  Arthurian  tales 
because  of  the  use  of  Scottish  names.  Chretien 
uses  some  of  them  elsewhere.  The  uncle  of 
Chretien’s  patron  Henry  of  Champagne  was 
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Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  who  was  a  vigorous  patron  of  arts 
and  letters  and  who  maintained  close  ties  with 
Cluny,  and  surely  with  the  nearby  Troyes 
area.  He  had  much  to  do  with  William  of 
Malmesbury  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
he  was  a  likely  patron  of  young  men  from  the 
Champenois  region. 

Urban  T,  Holmes,  fr. 

>  University  of  North  Carolina 

Michel  Gorkine.  Julien  Green.  Paris.  De- 
bresse.  1956.  219  pages.  495  fr. 

This  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  biography 
or  an  exhaustive  study  of  Green’s  work.  It  is  a 
modest  attempt  to  set  forth  the  dominant 
traits  of  the  monde  greenien.  This  timeless 
dream  world,  which  is  the  distillation  of  the 
experiences,  the  anxieties,  of  Green’s  early 
years,  is  brought  alive  by  generous  excerpts 
from  his  writing,  intelligently  arranged,  so 
that  they  do  not  seem  disjointed,  but  convey, 
rather,  a  valid  impression  of  the  whole.  Gor- 
kine’s  analysis  is  a  work  of  love,  not  of  schol¬ 
arship — for  example,  Le  visionnaire,  although 
discussed,  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Green’s 
writings — but  it  is  an  understanding  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  the  elements  which  compel  a 
man  to  write.  The  subsequent  publication  of 
Brodin’s  scholarly  Julien  Green  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  usefulness  of  this  pleasing  book, 
which  the  author  regards  as  “une  invitation  au 
voyage.”  That  he  succeeds  is  clear,  and  any¬ 
one  not  very  familiar  with  Green  will  welcome 
this  introduction. 

Frederic  Arnold 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

**  Helmut  Hatzfeld.  Initiation  h  I’explica- 
tion  de  textes  franqais.  Miinchen.  Hueber. 
1957.  196  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Professor  Hatzfeld  chooses  extracts  from  the 
works  of  twenty-one  writers  found  in  every 
history  of  French  literature:  five  “Golden 
Agers,”  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  five  Roman¬ 
tics,  six  nineteenth-century  post-Romantics, 
and  three  moderns.  The  genres  in  verse  dis¬ 
cussed  include  comedy,  fable,  sonnet,  and 
tragedy;  prose  selections  are  drawn  mostly 
from  the  novel,  but  balance  and  variety  are 
achieved  by  including  non-fictional  writing 
by  Pascal,  La  Bruy^re,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Mme  de  Stael,  and  Michelet.  Convinced  that 
it  is  an  illusion  to  maintain  that  a  complete 
dichotomy  can  be  established  between  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  a  literary  composi¬ 
tion,  Professor  Hatzfeld,  in  this  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  study,  assimilates  research  done  in 


stylistics  during  the  past  thirty  years:  He  ob¬ 
serves,  “the  interior  psychological  form,  repre¬ 
senting  ‘the  attitude’  of  a  text,  decides  the  es¬ 
thetic  worth  of  the  exterior  form”  (cf.  Wolf¬ 
gang  Kayser,  Louis  Hjelmslev,  Theophil 
Spoerri,  Rene  Wellek).  Specific  points  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  “localizing”  of  the  text  and  an 
understanding  of  its  purpose,  an  explanation 
of  its  debt  to  the  belletristic  tradition,  its 
structure  and  the  stylistic  components,  and  fi¬ 
nally  an  evaluation  of  its  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  universal  and  enduring 
aspects  of  humanity. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  G.  Lanson.  Histoire  de  la  litterature  fran- 
faise.  Paul  Tufirau,  ed.  Paris.  Hachette. 
Rev.  ed.  xvi  +  L441  pages.  1,800  fr. 

No  one  can  deny  the  importance  and  distinc¬ 
tion  of  Gustave  Lanson’s  history  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  which  first  appeared  in  1894.  It  had  a 
great  success  and  was  reprinted  many  times. 
It  was  a  very  useful  book.  As  long  as  the  au¬ 
thor  lived  he  continued  to  revise  it  by  means 
of  footnotes  and  appendices.  If  he  were  living 
today  he  would  probably  be  willing  to  revise 
some  of  his  judgments  in  the  light  of  recent 
scholarship.  He  would  fill  in  the  vacant  spots 
in  his  account,  such  as  the  late  sixteenth<en' 
tury  poets  and  the  baroque  influence  in  seven¬ 
teenth-century  literature. 

We  may  therefore  question  the  usefulness 
of  the  new  edition  of  Lanson  prepared  by  his 
continuator  Paul  Tuffrau.  The  early  text  is 
reprinted  intact,  with  Lanson’s  notes  in  appen¬ 
dices.  The  only  revisions  to  be  found  in  the 
first  1,000  (out  of  1,337)  pages  of  text  consist 
of  new  bibliographical  footnotes,  bringing 
items  as  late  as  1950.  The  revisions  in  the  ac¬ 
count  from  1850  on  are  not  considerable,  and 
the  account  since  1919,  although  competent,  is 
somewhat  sketchy.  To  sum  up,  the  whole 
volume  is  considerably  less  useful  than  a  num¬ 
ber  of  less  ambitious  but  more  up-to-date 
manuals. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Simone  Marcel.  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
polonaise  (Des  origines  au  dibut  du 
XIX‘  siicle).  Paris.  La  Colombe.  1957.  294 
pages.  1,200  fr. 

Conceived  as  an  homage  to  Mickiewicz,  the 
book  supposedly  covers  Polish  literature  be¬ 
ginning  with  Gallus  Anonimus,  the  French 
cultural  representative  to  Poland,  and  ending 
with  the  period  which  precedes  the  Romantic 
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Movement  in  Poland  with  its  greatest  repre¬ 
sentative  Mickiewicz,  who  was  a  cultural  rep¬ 
resentative  to  France  and  taught  at  the  College 
de  France.  The  volume  is  constructed  in  small 
chapters — or  rather  short  notes — on  individ¬ 
ual  poets  and  writers.  The  author  extensively 
quotes  Mickiewicz’s  lectures  on  Slavonic  lit¬ 
erature,  and  hardly  goes  into  any  further  re¬ 
search,  thus  making  his  history  a  work  of 
doubtful  scholarly  value. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Jean  Menard.  De  Corneille  a  Saint-Denys- 

Garneau.  Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1957. 

217  pages.  $3.75. 

Menard  follows  L’oeuvre  de  Boylesve,  his 
Prix  Barthou  winner  (1957),  with  this  essay 
collection  on  Corneille,  Racine,  Marivaux, 
Constant,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  Topffer,  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  Anatole  France,  Morcas,  Benda, 
Lacretelle,  Maurice  Genevoix,  Marie-Jeanne 
Durry,  Fran^oise  Sagan,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and 
Saint-Denys-Garneau.  The  questions  raised, 
although  familiar,  will  promote  discussion. 

Topffer  admirers  will  find  the  Canadian’s 
comparison  interesting,  showing  affinities  and 
contrasts  between  the  Swiss  writer  and  Xavier 
de  Maistre,  Topffer’s  guide  to  Sterne.  Marie- 
Jeanne  Durry ’s  former  students  will  integrate 
the  professor  and  the  poet  as  Menard’s  re¬ 
marks  on  her  poetry  evoke  memories  of  her 
Rimbaud  lectures  and  her  reading  of  Eluard’s 
cryptic  Couvre-feu.  Incidentally,  Menard  is 
more  enthusiastic  about  Mme  Durry ’s  Gerard 
de  Nerval  et  le  mythe  than  her  not  uncompli¬ 
mentary  reviewer,  A.  Richard  Oliver  (V.  Ro¬ 
manic  Review,  April  1957).  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  welcome  the  essays  on  Genevoix’s 
impression  of  Canada  and  on  Saint-Denys- 
Garneau’s  Journal. 

The  inseparability  of  Marivaux  novelist 
and  Marivaux  playwright  is  not  Menard’s  dis¬ 
covery  (V.  Anna  Meister’s  Zur  Entwicl^lung 
Marivauxs,  among  others),  but  his  engaging 
essay  impels  regret  that  he  does  not  touch  on 
the  much  discussed  conflict  between  that  writ¬ 
er’s  romanesque  and  burlesque  or  realist  ten¬ 
dencies.  Some  readers  will  question  in  other 
of  the  essays  the  characterization  of  certain 
attitudes,  preoccupations,  and  virtues  as  Cana¬ 
dian  or  French  or  Catholic.  The  essay  on  Sa¬ 
gan  is  disappointing,  degenerating  from  an 
investigation  of  her  success  into  an  attack  on 
her  ungodliness.  The  analysis  of  her  style  sees 
improvement  in  Un  certain  sourire  (Dans  un 
mois,  dans  un  an  is  not  discussed),  but  Menard 
seems  unnecessarily  unhappy  about  Sagan’s 


use  of  the  subjunctive,  in  which  many  will  feel 
her  more  capable  than  he  suggests. 

The  discussions  stimulated  by  Menard’s 
book  will  inevitably  include  the  expression  of 
opinions  contrary  to  his.  Such  disagreements 
are  a  tribute  to  his  provocativeness. 

John  Van  Eerde 
University  oj  Rhode  Island 

**  Keith  G.  Millward.  L’oeuvre  de  Pierre 
Loti  et  I’esprit  “Jin  de  siecle."  Paris.  Nizet. 
1955.  371  pages.  850  fr. 

In  spite  of  the  title  page,  this  is  a  moral  biogra¬ 
phy  introduced  by  a  historical  study  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  intellectual  dissatisfaction  and  moral 
dissolution  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  terminating  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  which  ties  this  study  of  Loti’s  personality 
to  the  introduction.  Millward’s  work  succeeds 
in  portraying  Loti  as  a  “decadent,”  as  a  maso¬ 
chist  whose  works  have  previously  been  too 
idealized  when  called  the  products  of  noble 
pity  and  poetic  anxiety  when  there  were  only 
morbidity  and  sadism. 

The  contribution  of  this  thesis  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Loti  is  evident,  since  it  shows  a  yet 
undefined  aspect  of  Loti,  but  it  is  a  limited  one, 
for  the  author  fails  to  single  out  the  essential 
problem  of  Loti’s  artistic  temperament.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  indicated,  it  does  not  really  carry  out 
the  subject  announced  by  the  title.  The  most 
valuable  contribution  to  this  study  is  Mill- 
ward’s  use  of  such  unpublished  documents  as 
Loti’s  journal  and  letters  to  Juliette  Adam. 

Eliane  Newl{irk^ 
Wells  College 

**  Helene  Nahas.  La  Jemme  et  la  litterature 
existentielle.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1957.  151  pages,  600  fr. 

The  existentialist  view  of  the  role  of  women 
in  modern  society  has  received  its  theoretical 
discussion  in  Le  deuxieme  sexe  and  has  been 
amply  illustrated  in  existentialist  novels  and 
plays.  The  present  essay  is  an  analytical  study 
of  the  feminine  protagonists  in  the  works  of 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  and  Sartre,  contrasted, 
incidentally,  with  the  traditional  heroines  of 
literature  from  the  days  of  Tristan  to  the 
present. 

For  anyone  whose  understanding  of  existen¬ 
tialist  philosophy  is  sketchy,  the  introductory 
chapter  on  the  metaphysical  premises  of  the 
world  view  as  expressed  in  the  works  exam¬ 
ined  is  an  excellent  mise  au  point.  The  book, 
moreover,  makes  interesting  reading  in  its 
own  right  because  of  the  many  individual  des¬ 
tinies  it  touches  upon.  It  does  not,  however. 
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invite  any  closer  acquaintance  with  the  works 
it  discusses.  Literature  which  is  merely  illus¬ 
trative  of  pre-established  theoretical  positions 
and  is  not  born  out  of  a  spontaneous  need  to 
represent  the  world  is  of  great  historical  im¬ 
portance  but  falls  short  in  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  In  this  respect,  too,  in  its  in¬ 
ner  harmony,  that  is,  with  the  subject  it  stud¬ 
ies,  the  present  analysis  is  an  indispensable 
commentary  upon  existentialist  literature. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Marcel  Pollitzer.  Beaumarchais:  Le  phre 
de  Figaro.  Paris.  La  Colombe.  1957.  267 
pages.  900  fr. 

This  work,  by  a  well  known  dramatist  and 
historian  of  the  theater,  makes  use  of  all  the 
already  published  material  on  the  playwright, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  and  documents,  to  give  a  carefully  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  man  whose  life  was  full 
to  overflowing  of  intrigues,  quarrels,  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  disappointments.  Since  Beaumar¬ 
chais  in  many  ways  was  the  eighteenth  century 
the  author  does  not,  apparently,  see  the  need 
to  fix  in  detail  the  relation  of  Beaumarchais 
to  his  times.  Nor  does  he  permit  himself  to 
stray  too  often  into  the  bypaths  of  literary  crit¬ 
icism.  But  it  is  a  rich  narrative  and  in  its  mul¬ 
titudinous  details  we  can  get  an  adequate  pic¬ 
ture  of  “the  father  of  Figaro”  in  all  his  charm, 
his  complexities,  and  his  aspirations. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Leon  S.  Roudiez.  Maurras  jusqu’d  1’ Action 
franfaise.  Paris.  Bonne.  1957.  353  pages. 
Even  though  the  subject  of  this  scholarly  book 
may  seem  limited  in  scope,  it  is  one  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  for  an  understanding  of 
modern  thought  and  literature  in  twentieth 
century  France.  Charles  Maurras  has  been  one 
of  the  most  controversial  figures  during  his 
lifetime  and  there  are  chances  that  this  fierce 
champion  of  Monarchism,  Catholicism,  and 
Classicism  will  be  discussed  for  a  long  time. 
Through  a  clear  presentation  and  discussion 
of  old  and  forgotten  texts.  Professor  Roudiez 
enables  us  to  follow  the  development  of  Maur- 
ras’s  powerful  personality  and  the  elaboration 
of  his  ambitious  system  of  thought. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
N orth  western  Uni versity 

^  Jean  Senac.  Le  soleil  sous  les  armes.  Ro- 
dez.  Subervie.  1957.  56  pages.  300  fr. 
Subtitled  Elements  d’une  poesie  de  la  resis¬ 


tance  algerienne  and  arguing  for  the  dignity 
of  Algerian  humanity,  Senac  employs  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  swords,  wounds,  and  fire  as  he 
sings  of  a  people  refusing  to  bend  to  the  yoke. 
Pointing  to  the  French  poets  who  voiced  senti¬ 
ments  of  freedom,  he  cites  from  his  compatriots 
of  French  and  Arabic  origin  in  order  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  liberty  is  cherished  along  the 
Barbary  Coast  as  well  as  north  of  Marseilles. 
His  presentation  of  Algerian  guerilla  poetry 
may  be  provisory  and  incomplete.  But  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ardent  sampling  of  the  scattered  and 
clandestine  writing  that  is  being  done  there 
now.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

**  Philippe  Soupault.  Alfred  de  Musset.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Seghers.  1957.  205  pages,  ill.  -j-  12 
plates. 

As  in  other  volumes  of  this  collection,  the  pres¬ 
ent  anthology  consists  of  some  one  hundred 
pages  of  text  and  another  hundred  of  critical 
appreciation.  The  texts  chosen  are  mostly 
those  not  usually  associated  with  a  typical  col¬ 
lection  of  Musset’s  work;  the  Nuits,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  not  included,  while  prose  from  the 
plays,  a  long  selection  from  the  less  known  but 
very  interesting  Le  saule,  and  several  of  the 
shorter  love  lyrics  arc  given.  These  arc  of¬ 
fered,  one  feels,  to  illustrate  the  critico-bio- 
graphical  introduction  in  which  Soupault  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  “non-eloquent”  side  of  Musset’s 
genius.' 

Along  with  rehandling  the  biographical  ma¬ 
terial,  the  editor  uses  freely  critical  apprecia¬ 
tions  advanced  in  Henri  Lcfebvre’s  remarka¬ 
ble  1955  brochure  to  counter  the  traditional 
lycie  image  of  Musset  as  well  as  the  mistaken 
judgment  of  Baudelaire.  Particularly  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  remarks  linking  Lorenzaccio  to 
the  political  consequences  of  1830.  In  brief, 
Soupault  shows  very  conclusively  that  Musset 
was  indeed  “un  authentique  poetc,  le  plus 
grand  auteur  dramatique  fran^ais  du  XIX* 
sicclc  ct  un  prosateur  d’une  incomparable  fi¬ 
nesse.” 

Karl  D.  Uitti 
University  of  California 

^  Ueda  Akinari.  Contes  de  pluie  et  de  lune. 
Rene  Sieffert,  tr.  &  cd.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1956.  231  pages.  750  fr. 

Published  under  the  aegis  of  unesco,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  composed  of  nine  short  stories  by  an 
eighteenth<cntury  Japanese  together  with  an 
introduction  and  copious  notes  for  the  foreign 
reader  by  the  French  scholar  who  translated 
them. 
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The  stories  are  tales  of  fantasy  in  which  the 
animism  of  the  common  people  (and  of  the 
author  himself)  is  mingled  with  passages  of 
poetic  prose  on  the  one  hand  and  of  realism 
on  the  other.  The  stories  are  replete  with  phan¬ 
toms  and  malicious  spirits,  mingled  with  oth¬ 
er  elements  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  con¬ 
temporary  short-story  writers  in  France  were 
mixing  fairy  lore  with  galanterie  and  social 
criticism.  The  style,  says  the  editor,  is  classical, 
with  many  religious  and  aesthetic  elements  de¬ 
rived  from  the  national  n6  drama. 

Arnold  H.  Rotvbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Madeleine  Alleins.  Les  mangues  vertes. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  253  pages.  590  fr. 
France  has  few  writers  who  can  evoke  the 
conflicts  and  compromises  of  blacks  and 
whites  in  Africa  as  well  as  a  Joyce  Cary  or  an 
Allan  Paton  have  done  in  English.  Madeleine 
Alleins,  who  previously  published  Vitrangere 
dans  des  portes,  is  not  a  Gallic  Paton,  but  in 
this  tale  of  Judith,  a  young  Frenchwoman  face 
to  face,  in  a  colonial  job,  with  the  realities  of 
life  and  love  in  Central  Africa,  she  docs  recall 
Cary’s  quiet  understanding  of  the  continent. 
The  low  intensity  of  racial  feeling  per  se  in 
France  puts  to  one  side  miscegenation,  and 
here  it  is  not  the  major  issue  it  would  be  in  a 
similar  book  by  an  Anglo-Saxon.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  point  up  Judith’s  love  affair  with 
an  African  as  an  obvious  symbol  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  some  of  the  more  idealistic  Europeans 
against  the  rigid  taboos,  national  rather  than 
racial,  of  the  French  colonial  hierarchy  and 
the  mistrust  of  the  Africans  to  make  them¬ 
selves  accepted  by  both.  Judith’s  decision  to 
defy  official  disapproval  is  poignantly  and 
convincingly  drawn. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Henri  Amouroux.  Une  fille  de  Tel- Aviv. 

Paris.  Mondiales.  1957.  204  pages.  540  fr. 
The  author,  a  French  journalist,  was  in  Israel 
in  the  fall  of  1956  at  the  time  of  the  brief 
Isracli-Egyptian  war.  Using  the  Sinai  cam¬ 
paign  as  his  background,  he  has  spun  against 
it  a  somewhat  thin,  if  not  uninteresting,  story. 

Orah  is  a  young  Israeli  girl,  of  French- 
Jewish  origin,  who  falls  in  love  with  Jacques,  a 
young  Parisian  on  business  in  Tel  Aviv.  Her 
affair  with  the  worldly  Frenchman  prompts 
her  to  reconsider  not  only  her  own  austere  ex¬ 
istence  in  Israel,  but  also  her  relationship  with 
her  new  and  her  old  country.  She  has  just 
about  opted  for  the  latter  and  resolved  to  ac¬ 


company  Jacques  to  France  when  she  is  sud¬ 
denly  mobilized  into  the  Israeli  army.  Her  two 
weeks  in  the  Sinai  desert  enable  her  to  see  a 
new  meaning  in  Israel.  It  is  the  only  nation 
on  earth  where  a  Jew  need  not  feel  humili¬ 
ated  or  insecure.  Here  he  may  stand  upright 
and  proud  of  his  people. 

Amouroux  writes  in  a  reportorial  style 
which  is  quite  suitable  in  a  novel  whose  main 
distinction  is  the  graphic  picture  it  gives  of  a 
desert  campaign.  The  author’s  observations 
on  Israel  are  keen  and  his  understanding  of 
Jewish  life  and  problems  sympathetic. 

Lot  bar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

Jean  Bassan.  Nul  ne  s’evade.  Paris.  Plon. 

1957.  310  pages.  795  fr. 

Nul  ne  s’evade  is  a  novel  of  power  politics  in 
an  imaginary  state  of  Central  or  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  last  century.  It  follows  the 
life  history  of  an  obscure  peasant  who,  through 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  powerful  protec¬ 
tors,  rises  to  a  rank  of  power  and  respect,  but 
who,  through  another  scries  of  unpropitious 
happenings,  is  abandoned  by  his  benefactors 
and  sinks  to  a  lower  state  than  before,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evil  machinations  of  a  rival  po¬ 
litical  faction  which  makes  him  its  pawn. 

Jean  Bassan’s  descriptions  of  the  ruthless 
stratagems  and  inhuman  methods  used  by  in¬ 
dividuals  of  power  to  maintain  their  position 
and  attain  their  ends  is  a  powerful  cxpos6  of 
the  crassness  and  baseness  of  unbridled  am¬ 
bition  and  misguided  human  nature. 

This  well-written  novel  is  a  powerful  warn¬ 
ing  of  what  life  could  be  like  in  a  society  in 
which  the  individual  is  no  more  than  the  pup¬ 
pet  of  the  State  or  of  any  clement  of  the  State. 
Some  pages  arc  reminiscent  of  Albert  Kocst- 
ler’s  Darl(ness  at  Noon. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Paul  Bcrtin.  Le  prisonnier  de  Vabsolu.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Attingcr.  1957.  219  pages.  660  fr. 
Bcrtin  has  forced  a  tentative  essay  into  the 
structure  of  a  novel.  The  essay  categorically 
affirms — but  docs  not  prove — the  superiority 
of  Hinduism  over  Christianity;  while  the  nov¬ 
el’s  only  raison  d’etre  is  to  breathe  some  life 
into  such  claims. 

In  a  German  prisoners’  camp,  two  French 
officers  have  become  friends  through  their 
common  enthusiasm  for  Hindu  philosophy, 
while  a  picturesque  chaplain  bravely  defends 
the  Christian  viewpoint.  Once  liberated,  each 
of  our  neophytes  manages  to  reach  India.  Iron- 
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ically,  one  is  stung  by  a  venomous  snake  and 
dies.  Whether  the  other  will  find  peace  in  his 
new  life,  we  are  left  to  guess. 

As  an  attack  against  “Western”  values,  the 
book  trails  far  behind  even  the  worst  in  D.  H. 
Lawrence.  As  a  novel  of  ideas,  it  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  Thomas  Mann’s  The  Magic  Moun¬ 
tain,  or  even  Charles  Morgan’s  The  Fountain. 
Its  style  is  trite,  full  of  cliches,  and  with  some¬ 
thing  “lowbrow”  about  it.  It  takes  more  than 
good  intentions  to  write  a  good  book. 

Jean  Collignon 
Rutgers  University 

**  Mongo  Beti.  Mission  terminSe.  Paris.  Cor¬ 
rea.  1957.  254  pages. 

The  story  is  told  in  first  person  by  the  protag¬ 
onist,  Jean-Marie  Medza,  a  young  adolescent 
from  the  Cameroons,  who  returns  to  his  vil¬ 
lage  after  attending  school  in  another  area. 
The  village  is  upset  because  one  of  the  women 
has  gone  away  with  a  man  from  another  tribe. 
Medza  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  find  her.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  customs  of  this  tribe  and  his  own 
love  affair  with  a  young  girl,  Edima,  who  lat¬ 
er  marries  his  brother.  The  woman  he  went 
to  find  returns  with  hint  to  her  native  tribe. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

Maurice  Blanchot.  Le  dernier  homme.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1957.  157  pages.  390  fr. 
Who  is  this  solitary  man  in  the  next  room  who 
seems  to  be  forever  on  the  point  of  death?  “Un 
homme  brise?  un  Dieu  aveugle?”  the  wrapper 
asks  us  to  decide.  As  we  proceed  in  this  hal¬ 
lucinatory  tale,  we  conclude  that  he  is  neither 
— rather  the  symbol  of  death  which  haunts 
the  consciousness  of  the  narrator  and  of  the 
woman  who  is  his  companion. 

Maurice  Blanchot,  metaphysician  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  language,  continues  here  his  mole¬ 
like  burrowing  in  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
The  story  is  built  entirely  out  of  the  morbid 
fantasies  and  conjecturings  of  an  anonymous 
lodger  about  his  ailing  neighbor,  a  story  far 
removed  from  conventional  fiction,  in  which 
we  recognize  an  anguished  rumination  over 
the  fundamental  problems  of  being  and  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jean  Cayrol.  La  gaffe.  Paris.  Seuil.  1957. 
190  pages.  500  fr. 

With  this  his  sixth  novel,  Jean  Cayrol  bears 
witness  of  a  writer  in  full  possession  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  talent.  From  his  earliest  work  to  the 


present,  he  has  followed  one  constant  precept 
of  his  art:  “Le  lecteur  doit  participer  au  livre, 
le  faire  fructifier,  le  reveler  a  lui-meme.” 

Under  the  pretext  of  attending  a  funeral, 
the  hero,  Jean,  leaves  his  mistress  in  order  to 
spend  forty-eight  hours  in  a  small  seaside  re¬ 
sort  in  Brittany.  Against  the  decor  of  the  cold 
and  humid  Breton  climate,  Jean  discovers  him¬ 
self  to  be  quite  different  from  anything  he  had 
hitherto  suspected.  He  learns  that  there  are 
two  different  types  of  anguishes:  one  which 
causes  one  to  wear  a  mask,  and  one  that  lays 
us  bare.  A  sobering  thought  indeed! 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Jacques  Chabannes.  Le  chateau  des  quatre 
veuves.  Paris.  Mondiales.  1957.  243  pages. 
660  fr. 

Jacques  Chabannes  is  the  author  of  some  plays, 
essays,  and  a  considerable  number  of  novels,  in 
the  genre  called  humorous.  Written  in  a  so¬ 
ber,  attractive  way,  this  book  fails,  however, 
to  be  as  entertaining  as  its  author  may  have 
hoped  it  would  be.  The  scene:  a  castle  in  the 
France  of  today.  Protagonists:  a  somewhat 
demented  old  lady,  whose  whole  life  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  Busanges,  the  beloved  manoir  of 
her  ancestors  (crusaders,  of  course),  and  her 
four  unfortunate  daughters,  all  four  married 
and  widowed,  all  four  victims  of  their  moth¬ 
er’s  obsession  that  Busanges  is  worth  any  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  plot  is  so  thin  that  it  can  not  be  di¬ 
vulged.  The  novelist,  it  seems,  should  use  his 
talent  in  another  field.  This  reviewer  does 
not  know  his  plays,  but  thinks  that  they  may 
be  more  effective  than  this  novel. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Charlotte  Crozet.  Les  petites  metamor¬ 
phoses.  Paris.  Stock.  1957.  185  pages.  480 
fr. 

The  changes  occur  in  Sonia,  a  young  actress 
married  to  Hugues,  who  is,  we  learn  at  the 
end  of  this  short  novel,  effeminate  and  under- 
sexed.  She  has  an  affair,  the  details  of  which 
Hugues  enjoys  vicariously.  Happy  in  her 
strange  relationship  to  her  husband,  who 
thinks  only  of  advancing  her  career,  she  meets 
a  normal  man,  divorces  Hugues,  and  gives  up 
acting  for  motherhood,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  narrator,  Edgar,  a  friend  of  the  original 
couple,  whose  own  feelings  about  Sonia  arc 
ambiguous. 

References  to  real  figures  in  the  Paris  thea¬ 
ter  provide  local  color.  Frequent  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  occasional  use  of  very  vulgar 
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words,  and  a  tiresome  insistence  on  the  “hero¬ 
ine’s”  breasts  are  annoying  mannerisms  mar¬ 
ring  this  excursion  into  the  psychology  of 
strange  but  not  very  interesting  creatures. 

Edward  Harvey 
Kenyon  College 

^  Jacques  Darla.  Cousins  de  la  lune,  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1957.  236  pages.  575  fr. 

This  is  a  rather  strange  novel,  difficult  to  pene¬ 
trate,  but  after  a  while  it  manages  to  win  the 
reader  by  its  charm  and  the  atmosphere 
evoked.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  a  small  coun¬ 
try  town  and  its  inhabitants,  particularly  with 
those  called  “the  cousins  of  the  moon.”  In¬ 
terest  is  then  further  narrowed  down  to  the 
life  and  solitude  of  one  of  these. 

In  tone  and  language  the  novel  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  early  Giono,  but  in  this  novel  the 
region  described  in  an  impressionistic  manner 
is  not  the  Provence;  it  is  a  much  less  defined 
area.  The  language  is  poetic  and  rich  in  local 
vocabulary.  One  might  say  that  in  this  age 
of  the  “existentialist”  novel  it  is  rather  pleas¬ 
ant  to  find  one  which  manages  to  be  serious 
without  being  peopled  with  despicable  or 
weak  and  beaten  characters. 

Remy  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Jean  David.  Le  cr^puscule  du  matin.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1957.  140  pages.  500  fr. 

This  brief,  well-developed  fictional  episode  re¬ 
volves  around  a  parents’  discovery  that  their 
son  is  a  scoundrel.  At  the  birth  of  Remy,  Fer¬ 
nand  and  Martha  Berthau  were  joyous.  All 
through  their  son’s  life,  he  was  their  principal 
source  of  happiness.  Upon  him  they  lavished 
everything.  But  he  hardly  repaid  them  in  like 
coin.  For,  after  amassing  debts,  brawling,  and 
taking  advantage  of  an  innocent  girl  who  is  a 
deaf-mute,  he  flees  to  the  Far  East.  Only  when 
the  victimized  girl,  fearing  pregnancy,  at¬ 
tempts  suicide  do  the  father  and  mother  learn 
that  their  son  has  been  leading  two  lives — 
both  sustained  by  lies  and  deception. 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St.  Johns  University 

**  Lise  Deharme.  La  Comtesse  Soir.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1957.  187  pages.  480  fr. 

Though  La  Comtesse  Soir  is  advertised  as  a 
conte  philosophique,  it  bears  most  resemblance 
to  a  Frank  Yerby  tale  of  adventure  and  ro¬ 
mance.  This  is  a  slight  story  of  a  young  man 
who  inherits  a  mysterious  ship  full  of  precious 
objects  from  his  uncle  and  finds  that  the  uncle 
was  so  attached  to  “thingness”  that  he  even 


preferred  a  wax  model  to  a  woman.  The  story 
is  enlivened,  if  not  deepened,  by  the  presence 
of  two  of  the  young  man’s  women,  both  of 
whom  are  definitely  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is  little  character  development  and  the 
plot  hinges  squeak.  The  author  is  most  at 
home  describing  in  delighted  detail  just  what 
one  might  find  in  a  treasure  chest  somewhere 
sometime  and  daydreaming  about  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  clothes  and  coiffures  that  one  could 
have  if  .  .  .  Dorothy  Nyren 

Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Library 

**  Maurice  Dekobra.  La  veuve  aux  gants 
roses.  Paris.  Scorpion.  1956.  253  pages. 
585  fr. 

Dekobra  gives  us  a  proficiently  handled  ro¬ 
man  policier,  with  enough  suspense,  sufficient 
twist  of  plot  and  motives,  and  a  body  or  so 
for  verisimilitude. 

Stella  Wynne,  a  recently  widowed  “Califor- 
nienne,”  appears  in  New  York  and  calls  on 
private-eye  Bradley  Adams  to  perform  his  in¬ 
vestigations  in  a  slightly  off-beat  way:  to  dig 
up  someone  who  might  show  her  a  good  time 
on  the  town  and  perhaps  prove  to  be  more 
than  a  casual  acquaintance  if  the  lady  so  wills 
it.  After  a  series  of  preliminaries,  she  fixes 
her  attentions  on  Eddie,  marries  him,  and  set¬ 
tles  down  on  Long  Island.  Then  the  past  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wynne,  whose  gangster  activities 
and  acquaintances  she  had  never  suspected, 
comes  to  plague  her,  to  ensnare  the  dope-fiend 
Eddie  into  becoming  an  accomplice  in  engi¬ 
neering  her  demise,  and  to  subject  her  to  a  se¬ 
ries  of  near-fatal  accidents. 

The  narrative  is  fast-paced,  the  weaving  of 
the  plot  sufficient  to  carry  interest,  and  the 
characters  believable  in  the  genre.  While  the 
villain  Herkovitch  and  his  stooges  seem  set  a 
bit  too  flatly  into  the  standard  gangland  mold, 
one  cannot  expect  more  from  a  novel  of  this 
sort.  As  suspense  fiction  it  is  diverting,  well- 
handled.  Warren  B.  Wicl{liffe 

Burlingame,  Calif. 

^  Mohammed  Dib.  Le  metier  d  tisser.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1957.  207  pages.  500  fr. 

This  we  are  told  is  a  novel.  It  is  plotless,  form¬ 
less,  and  more  or  less  pointless,  whether  by  de¬ 
sign  or  because  the  author  is  still  rather  a  nov¬ 
ice.  It  is  mainly  boring,  an  endless  repetition 
of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  scene:  the  daily 
acrimonious  argument  between  weavers  at 
their  looms,  in  the  Western  Algerian  town  of 
Tlemcen,  during  the  war.  The  book  ends 
abruptly  with  the  landing  of  American  troops. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  01(la. 
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**  Manuel  de  Di^guez.  Dieu  est-il  Amiri- 
cain?  Paris.  “Je  sers.”  1957.  167  pages. 
480  fr. 

Manuel  de  Dieguez  is  a  young  author  who  has 
already  met  with  success,  as  for  instance,  when 
he  obtained,  in  1948,  the  Prix  de  la  Liberte  for 
the  first  book  he  ever  wrote.  La  liberte  com¬ 
mence  seulement,  in  which  he  treated  postwar 
diplomatic  problems.  Events  have  confirmed 
many  of  his  views  on  the  European  political 
ground.  Today,  the  Suez  Canal  adventure  has 
inspired  him  to  write  an  allegoric  story  in 
which  Russia  is  the  country  of  “Joseph  and 
his  flogged  collaborators,”  and  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  the  oil-thirsty  “Statue” 
treating  the  U.N.  as  a  timorous  and  obedi¬ 
ent  servant. 

The  author  writes  with  plenty  of  wit,  and 
more  than  once  with  a  calculated  severity, 
when  he  endeavors  to  show  what  may  have 
taken  place  backstage  in  the  political  world. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

**  Yvette  Dinville.  Le  chemin  du  haut.  Paris. 

Calmann-Lcvy.  1957.  215  pages.  610  fr. 

A  mysterious  story  whose  setting  is  a  deserted 
village  in  the  French  Alps.  The  leading  char¬ 
acter,  Georges,  has  left  Paris  mostly  to  avoid 
getting  involved  in  a  triangular  situation. 

In  a  series  of  nightmarish  visions,  Georges 
sees  each  village  house  in  turn  spring  up  from 
its  own  ruins  and  reveal  scenes  of  criminal  vio¬ 
lence.  Georges  will  finally  discover  that  a 
shepherd,  the  very  embodiment  of  hatred,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  such  a  feeling  of  fear  that 
every  inhabitant  of  the  high  plateau  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  valley.  Georges 
turns  out  to  be  an  instrument  of  fate  in  this 
novel  whose  author  strives  to  imitate  peasant 
speech. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
University  of  California 

**  Maurice  Ellabert.  La  curie.  Paris.  Correa. 
1957. 403  pages. 

The  slow  opening  chapters  might  discourage 
some  readers  of  this  story  of  ruthlessly  at¬ 
tained  power.  But  the  character  study  ac¬ 
quires  solidity  as  the  hero,  at  the  height  of  a 
successful  career  in  the  cinematographic  in¬ 
dustry,  becomes  the  center  of  a  social  scandal 
which  threatens  him  with  blackmail,  divorce, 
and  betrayal.  His  efforts  to  salvage  his  crum¬ 
bling  world  build  successful  suspense  through¬ 
out  the  book,  but  the  characters  lack  a  certain 
human  warmth.  On  the  last  page,  after  an 
emotional  tragedy  and  at  the  depth  of  the 


crisis,  the  hero  still  thinks  only  of  vengeance 
and  more  ruthless  means  of  using  friends  and 
foes  to  rebuild  his  position. 

The  book  offers  interesting  insight  into  two 
differing,  though  equally  unscrupulous  mi¬ 
lieus:  the  ambitious,  upstart  film  industry,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  haughty,  centuries-old  silk  empire 
of  the  Lyon  region. 

Eranqoise  C.  Courier 
U  niversity  of  New  Mexico 

Jean  Grenier.  Les  grives.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1957.  445  pages.  1,150  fr. 

The  greves  of  Brittany  and  their  indefinite 
contours  of  sand,  water,  and  sky  are  used  as  a 
symbol  of  Jean  Grenier’s  wandering  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past  mingled  with  the  present. 
Memories  of  his  small  provincial  town  and 
portraits  of  relatives,  former  teachers,  and 
schoolmates  alternate  with  literary  reminiscen¬ 
ces  and  digressions  on  man,  art,  life,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  treatment  given  these  varied 
themes  ranges  from  commonplace  comment 
to  penetrating  reflection;  in  this  uneven  series 
of  essays,  the  author  is  most  successful  when 
attempting  to  analyze  the  writer’s  use  of  his 
“exploration  of  the  past”  or  to  define  the 
“happy  instants”  of  perfect  communion  with 
the  universe. 

Fran^oise  C.  Courier 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Berthe  Grimault.  Tuer  son  enfant.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1957.  216  pages.  500  fr. 

This  is  a  story  of  horror  and  madness,  laid  in 
a  small  farming  community  notable  chiefly  for 
its  complete  sexual  amorality.  Josette  at  six¬ 
teen  gives  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  acci¬ 
dentally  smothers  it,  and  her  sister,  Fran^oise, 
disposes  of  the  body  in  the  hog  trough.  Fear 
and  guilt  merge  with  hallucination  as  Josette 
comes  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  her  deed 
and  of  her  loss.  Overwhelmed  by  a  frustrated 
mother’s  yearning,  she  tends  a  neighbor’s 
child,  only  to  commit  suicide  when  the  latter 
is  removed  from  her  care.  Sordid,  forceful, 
weirdly  plausible  i  la  Zola,  Tuer  son  enfant 
makes  for  gently  repulsive  reading. 

Stanford  L.  Luce 
Miami  University 

**  Maurice  Joyeux.  Le  consulat  polonais.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1957. 286  pages.  620  fr. 
Paris  in  the  winter  of  1933:  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  between  the  two  World  Wars.  The  soup¬ 
lines  and  flophouses;  the  fiasco  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  staged  by  the  unemployed  on  the  eve  of 
the  municipal  elections;  the  insidious  infiltra- 
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tion  of  Communism  into  the  labor  syndicates; 
the  gaiete  vulgaire  of  the  women,  militant  or 
otherwise.  A  macabre  note  in  this  latter-day 
Les  miserables  is  the  death  of  a  Polish  refu¬ 
gee,  left  ill  and  alone  in  the  barracks  set  up  for 
his  countrymen,  while  the  others  are  away  at 
work  in  the  market-gardens  of  the  suburbs. 
After  the  resultant  mob-assault  on  the  Polish 
consulate,  the  police  are  amazed  to  find  that 
the  leader  is  a  Frenchman.  Liron  (called  suc¬ 
cessively  le  vagabond,  le  sansdogis,  le  ch6- 
meur)  has  the  education,  and  apparently  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  which  have  won  for 
him  a  place  on  various  committees;  and  he  has 
the  gift  of  irony,  which  is  good  for  a  laugh  in 
any  court  or  meeting,  but  very  upsetting  to  the 
authorities.  A  warped  personality,  sex-starved 
from  long  privation. 

After  his  year  in  prison,  his  wanderings 
bring  him  to  the  Left  Bank,  where  he  watches 
a  group  of  well-dressed  men  and  women  en¬ 
joying  themselves  in  a  cafe  littiraire.  The 
Outsider  realizes  that  “La  etait  le  but.  Tout 
ce  qui  etait  necessaire  pour  atteindre  ce  but  il 
le  possedait.”  He  starts  out  on  foot  in  search 
of  a  problematical  job  in  the  provinces,  with¬ 
out  first  looking  up  his  Communist  friends. 
He  likes  them  all  individually,  but  he  refuses 
to  be  one  of  ces  hommes  en  sirie.  Once  he  has 
found  himself  again,  he  will  return  to  Paris 
and  start  afresh. 

Maurice  Joyeux,  himself  a  syndicalist,  a  pa¬ 
cifist,  and  a  prisoner  more  than  once  in  his 
time,  is  now  a  bookseller  able  to  live  in  his 
chosen  world.  Liron’s  experiences  in  this  over¬ 
whelming  welter  of  personalities  and  ideas  of 
“the  masses,”  expressed  in  their  special  lingo, 
reflect  the  author’s  own.  But  most  of  all,  his 
philosophy.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Laurent  La  Praye.  La  trompette  des  anges. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1956.  379  pages.  900  fr. 
Another  novel  on  the  recent  war  in  Indo¬ 
china.  Though  the  action  is  limited  to  one 
sector,  Annam,  and  to  a  few  days  in  late  1949, 
the  reader  is  immediately  and  deeply  struck 
by  the  hopelessness  and  lack  of  conviction  of 
the  French  soldiers  involved  in  this  struggle. 
They  are  only  fighting  out  of  habit;  it  is  their 
job  to  kill  and  destroy,  unaware  that  this  very 
attitude  brings  about  their  own  destruction. 
The  war  itself  is  not  in  the  spotlight,  but  we 
are  quite  aware  of  its  overbearing  presence  by 
its  reflection  on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  ail 
the  characters. 

The  young  French  doctor  who  volunteered, 
to  escape  the  absurdity  of  his  life  in  France 


and  to  lose  himself  in  action,  has  to  measure 
himself  first  with  the  older  career  soldiers 
whose  long  stay  in  the  Indochinese  jungle 
has  changed  them  into  soulless  destructors. 
This  personal  fight,  perhaps  more  than  the 
actual  warfare,  helps  him  to  discover  his  own 
self  and  prepare  him  to  meet  danger  and  death 
like  a  man. 

This  novel,  though  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
war  novel,  succeeds  fully  in  recreating  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Both 
readers  and  heroes  are  overcome  by  the  harsh¬ 
ness,  bitterness,  and  elusiveness  of  a  fight  they 
do  not  understand  as  thinking  men,  but  in 
which  they  find  themselves  engaged,  as  it 
were,  unconsciously.  Georges  /.  Joyaux 

Michigan  State  University 

**  Jean  de  La  Varende.  Coeur  pensif.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1957.  320  pages.  650  fr. 

This  book,  the  selection  of  the  Club  des  Edi- 
teurs  for  October,  1957,  presents  the  same  hero 
as  Le  cavalier  seul  by  the  same  author  the  year 
before.  It  continues  the  story  exactly  where 
the  first  novel  left  off  and  yet  can  be  read  in¬ 
dependently. 

The  implications  of  the  title  are  better  un¬ 
derstood  when  replaced  in  the  French  proverb 
it  comes  from:  “A  pensive  heart  knows  not 
where  it  goes.”  “Coeur  pensif”  might  be  an¬ 
other  nickname  for  the  hero,  Jean,  Marquis 
d’Anville,  already  described  as  a  “lone  rider” 
in  the  preceding  novel.  When  the  present  nov¬ 
el  opens,  Jean  returns  to  his  family  chateau  in 
Normandy  after  a  ten  months’  absence,  caused 
partly  by  jealousy  in  his  mistaken  belief  that 
his  young  wife  Ermance  loves  another  man, 
partly  by  his  own  restlessness  and  inability  to 
adjust  after  long  years  spent  in  Germany  as 
an  emigre.  The  novel  thus  combines  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  historical  conditions  in  rural  France 
towards  the  end  of  the  Empire  (the  time  is 
1813),  with  a  psychological  study  of  the 
estranged  pair,  both  proud,  stubborn,  and  im¬ 
pulsive.  The  action  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  as  in  a  classical  tragedy:  Will  there  be, 
can  there  be,  a  reconciliation  between  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  the  Marquise  d’Anville? 

The  novel  moves  with  all  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  a  modern  Princesse  de  Clbves,  in  less 
than  eight  days,  between  that  Easter  Monday 
when  Jean  d’Anville  comes  back  to  his  empty 
chateau,  and  the  following  Sunday,  when 
Mme  d’Anville,  who  had  impulsively  fled  the 
chateau  on  hearing  of  her  husband’s  return, 
takes  the  initiative  of  a  reconciliation. 

The  author  is  a  master  writer,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  stylist  who  knows  how  to  convey  vivid- 
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ly  the  atmosphere  of  his  Pays  d'Ouche,  the  lo¬ 
cale  of  so  many  of  his  works  since  the  collection 
of  short' stories  under  that  title  that  won  him 
the  Prix  des  Vikings  in  1936.  In  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Norman  market-town,  or  scenes 
at  the  local  inn,  La  Varende  is  full  of  verve 
and  color,  and  equally  remarkable  in  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  countryside  in  springtime  and 
in  his  portrayal  of  folk  types. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

®  Rene  Lef^vre.  Rue  des  prairies.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1955.  xi  246  pages.  500  fr. 

Rue  des  prairies,  which  might  be  translated 
“Meadows  Street,”  is  not  so  much  about  the 
street  as  about  the  home  of  the  Neveux  fam¬ 
ily.  Part  One  of  the  novel  is  about  Henri  Ne- 
veux’s  job  at  an  Industrial  and  Electrical 
Works  in  Paris  and  a  year  of  electrical  work  in 
Morocco.  Most  of  the  novel  is  about  his  fam¬ 
ily,  namely  his  wife,  Yvonne,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Fernand,  is  born 
at  the  time  the  novel  begins.  Each  member 
of  the  family  is  interesting.  Part  Two  of  the 
novel  is  mostly  about  the  two  older  children, 
Louis  and  Odette,  who  vanish  by  the  time  the 
third  and  final  part  of  the  novel  is  reached. 
The  novel  is  not  for  children.  The  Neveux 
family  is  upper  middle<lass.  Leftvre’s  novel 
is  scarcely  as  melancholy  as  his  Preface  would 
lead  the  reader  to  expect. 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 

**  Herbert  Le  Porrier.  La  decouverte,  Paris. 
Seuil.  1956.  261  pages. 

A  postwar  arriviste,  Olivier  Vieussens  comes 
from  the  provinces  to  make  his  fortune  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  But,  unlike  his  many  predecessors  in 
French  fiction,  Olivier  turns  back  in  his  course 
of  easy  ascent.  Midway  he  stops,  tells  his  rich 
relatives  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  plunges  into  a 
life  of  hardship  and  lofty  dedication.  He  finds 
his  vocation  first  in  music  and  then,  through 
his  love  for  the  pale  Estelle,  an  agrigie  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  a  factory  worker,  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

A  flinty-eyed  realism  keeps  his  story  from 
being  sentimental  or  moralistic.  The  author 
knows  how  to  write.  His  style  is  effective  and 
his  composition  skilful,  and  around  the  major 
character  he  sketches  a  number  of  remarkable 
types.  The  boarders  at  the  Bonadella  pension 
recall  Rastignac’s  companions  at  the  Vauquer 
establishment. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


*  Arnold  Mandel.  Les  vaisseaux  briilis.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Calmann-L6vy.  1957. 270  pages.  630  fr. 
This  novel  by  one  of  the  younger  and  more 
prominent  French-Jewish  writers  relates  the 
modern  odyssey  of  Wassermann,  a  German 
Jew  uprooted  by  Hitler’s  laws  and  his  war. 
In  the  turbulent  postwar  years,  Wassermann 
fails  to  bring  some  order  into  his  personal  life 
and  thoughts.  When  it  becomes  clear  that 
he  can  not  arrest  his  downward  course  in 
Europe,  he  desperately  searches  for  a  new 
life  in  Israel.  But  his  spiritual  emptiness  pre¬ 
cludes  integration  into  the  strongly  believing, 
activistic  civilization  of  the  young  state.  Back 
in  Europe,  feeling  rejected  and  disillusioned, 
on  the  verge  of  physical  and  mental  collapse, 
Wassermann  frantically  continues  his  quest 
for  a  suitable  mode  of  existence.  Rather  char¬ 
itably  Mandel  suggests  in  the  end  that  Was¬ 
sermann  may  yet  find  it. 

The  novel  is  ambitious,  but  not  altogether 
successful.  Where  Mandel  allows  his  story  to 
move  forward,  unencumbered  by  needless 
philosophic  discourse,  he  has  an  exciting,  even 
scintillating  book.  Unfortunately,  like  so 
many  other  contemporary  Parisian  writers,  he 
does  not  always  resist  the  lure  of  metaphysi¬ 
cal  thought.  Both  characterization  and  move¬ 
ment  suffer  in  the  process.  But  this  is  the  only 
major  defect  in  a  novel  well  worth  reading. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  Michelle  Lorraine.  Uicolier.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1956.  124  pages. 

This  story  of  a  ten  year  old  boy,  who  leaves 
the  mainland  of  Brittany  and  the  reality  of  his 
everyday  life  to  wander  on  his  own  for  four 
days  on  an  offshore  island,  is  told  with  skil¬ 
ful  simplicity.  The  island,  a  commonplace  one, 
takes  on  an  air  of  enchantment  when  seen 
through  the  alert,  searching  eyes  of  Pierre  Tu- 
dic.  His  discovery  of  sea,  rocks,  gulls,  and 
fields,  his  sensitivity  to  color,  sound,  and  smell, 
and  his  growing  awareness  of  life  and  death 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  tale.  Pierre’s  joy  in 
the  purely  physical  aspects  of  his  sojourn  on 
the  island — eating,  sleeping,  playing,  and 
working — in  no  way  detracts  from  the  dream¬ 
like  quality  of  the  adventure,  and,  in  fact, 
points  up  Michelle  Lorraine’s  contention  that 
“happiness  does  not  necessarily  require  the 
extraordinary.” 

It 'is  at  times  difficult,  when  reading  LVeo- 
lier,  not  to  think  of  Saint-Exup^ry’s  Le  petit 
prince. 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  O.  V.  dc  L.  Milosz.  Oeuvres  completes. 
Ill:  ThSdtre  I:  Miguel  Manara.  Traduc¬ 
tion  jragmentaire  de  "Faust."  Paris.  Li- 
brairic  Lcs  Lcttrcs.  1957. 139  pages.  600  fr. 
In  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  Don  Juan 
legend  has  taken  many  forms,  too  many  per¬ 
haps.  Milosz’s  1912  Don  Juan  is  nearest  in 
spirit  to  Zorilla’s  Don  Juan  Tenorio.  In  Mi¬ 
losz’s  mysthre  his  hero  is  warned  in  the  first 
tableau  by  an  old  friend  and  the  shadow  of  his 
past,  redeemed  in  the  second  by  the  love  of  a 
pure  young  maiden,  deprived  of  her  by  death 
in  the  third,  taken  into  a  monastery  in  the 
fourth,  permitted  to  perform  a  miracle  in  the 
fifth,  and  received  into  heaven  as  a  true  re¬ 
pentant  in  the  sixth.  Milosz  has  cloaked  this 
exemplary  figure  in  all  the  mysterious  music 
of  his  style,  but  dramatically  the  old  woman¬ 
chasing,  sword-rattling  Don  Juan  makes  a 
better  hero.  So  much  piety  is  illuminating 
but  hardly  good  theater. 

Faust  has  also  undergone  many  transforma¬ 
tions.  The  translation  here  recaptures  all  the 
stateliness  and  wonder  of  the  first  part.  How¬ 
ever,  Camus’s  projected  synthesis  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Faust  and  Don  Juan  (as  reported  last 
year  in  the  Times)  may  speak  to  us  more  ur¬ 
gently  than  either  Milosz’s  translation  of  the 
former  or  his  canonization  of  the  latter. 

F.  C.  FI.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Jean  Mordreuc.  Le  charognard.  Paris.  Ta¬ 
ble  Ronde.  1957.  267  pages.  560  fr. 

This  histoire  veridique  is  dedicated  “a  la 
chire  et  v6ncrce  memoire  de  Roger  Vercel.” 
One  likes  to  think  that  the  two  Bretons  must 
have  been  friends.  Both  have  written  of  Saint- 
Malo:  the  life  of  the  docks  in  a  setting  of  ruins 
both  material  and  human.  The  ruin  in  this 
case  is  not  yet  a  total  one:  Pierre  Vallin,  a  man 
of  good  position,  happily  married,  with  a  wry 
sense  of  humor  that  helps  him  to  look  upon 
his  own  case  with  the  impartiality  of  an  out¬ 
sider.  He  has  scribbled  voluminous  notes 
about  his  memories  of  the  past,  his  awareness 
of  the  sacrifices  his  wife  is  making  in  his  be¬ 
half,  and  the  symptoms  of  his  malady.  These 
may  be  hereditary,  or  due  in  part  to  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  his  professional  life,  or — as  his  son 
believes — to  the  amorous  experiences  result¬ 
ing  from  his  lack  of  restraint.  The  boy  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  youth  everywhere  today;  but  his  concern 
for  his  mother’s  peace  of  mind  has  made  a  man 
of  him. 

The  terrifying  Devil  of  Pierre’s  childhood 
had  become  Le  charognard,  a  hideous  night¬ 
mare  figure,  personification  of  the  painful 


nervous  tension  which  he  describes  in  detail. 
He  has  tried  every  cure  from  chiropractic  to 
the  autosuggestion  of  Dr.  Coue.  His  return 
from  the  hospital  to  his  home  in  Bordeaux  is 
a  fantastic  adventure,  a  disorderly  panorama 
of  all  the  people  and  places  that  have  made  up 
his  life.  That  his  wife  should  be  so  radiantly 
waiting  to  receive  him  is  a  happy  ending  that 
may  seem  lacking  in  verisimilitude.  But,  has 
Le  charognard  been  banished  for  good  and 
all?  The  doctor  in  whom  they  have  the  most 
confidence  assures  them  that  his  trouble  is 
psychic;  that  he  may  recover  spontaneously  in 
time.  The  “fiction”  is  that  the  author  has  giv¬ 
en  a  semblance  of  order  to  the  confusion  of 
Pierre’s  own  record,  thus  transforming  the 
novel  into  a  document  that  shows  the  variety 
of  possibilities  in  such  a  case. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


^  L6on  Negruzzi.  Le  tour  du  monde  d’Hip- 
polyte-Louis  Dupont-Lafaisse.  Paris.  La 
Nef.  1957.  237  pages.  800  fr. 

Leon  Negruzzi’s  entertaining  and  satirical 
novel  is  subtitled  L’allee  des  peupliers,  and  the 
twelve  poplars  of  Professor  Dupont-Lafaisse ’s 
ancestral  estate  near  Limoges  symbolize, 
throughout,  the  tranquility  and  peace  which 
the  hero  pursues  from  one  country  to  another 
and  from  one  untenable  situation  to  another. 
When  the  poplars  are  felled  to  make  room  for 
an  immense  subterranean  hydrogen  bomb 
shelter,  Hippolyte-Louis  Dupont-Lafaisse  dies 
and  the  novel  ends. 

Hippolyte-Louis  Dupont-Lafaisse,  who 
walks  quickly  with  little  steps,  is  a  man  who 
fears  physical  violence  and  responsibility  and 
whose  only  wish  is  to  secure  for  himself  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world  where  he  can  read  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne  in  comfort  and  die  peacefully. 
The  humor  of  the  story  lies  in  the  long  series 
of  accidents  by  which  Dupont-Lafaisse  finds 
himself  a  prisoner  in  czarist  Russia,  director  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
Paris  following  World  War  One,  a  hero  of  the 
Resistance  in  World  War  Two,  and  finally  a 
secret  agent  carrying  nuclear  formulae  from 
the  United  States  to  Soviet  Russia. 

A  certain  amount  of  Orwellian  horror,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  descriptions  of  New  York  and 
Alcatraz  Island,  gives  pause  for  thought  and 
makes  this  novel  something  more  than  just 
light  reading. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Berl(eley,  Calif. 
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^  Elisabeth  dc  Ncyrat.  Les  buissons  de  sep- 
tembre.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  319  pages. 
750  fr. 

Two  adolescent  French  girls,  returning  to 
their  bombed-out  city,  attempt  to  start  life 
again  amid  the  ruins.  The  problem  is  for  them 
to  find  their  way  out  of  the  complete  upheaval 
of  the  familiar  places,  people,  accepted  rules  of 
conduct,  and  standards  of  morals.  The  au¬ 
thor  looks  at  the  problem  with  frankness  and 
understanding,  but  the  two  main  characters 
remain  rather  cold.  The  background — a  cha¬ 
otic  mixture  of  ruined  buildings,  physically 
and  mentally  crippled  people,  and  earnest, 
buoyant  American  soldiers — loses  some  of  its 
effectiveness  through  excessive  repetition. 

Franfoise  C.  Courier 
U niversity  of  New  Mexico 

**  P.  Perrot.  Icare.  Saigon.  Kim  Lai  An- 
Quan.  1957.  72  pages. 

The  protagonist  stumbles  through  huge  clouds 
of  fog,  unable  to  find  what  he  is  searching  for, 
until,  in  desperation,  he  calls  out  “Icare” — his 
own  name — and  the  sound  of  his  voice  is 
caught  in  the  fog,  then  disappears.  In  subse¬ 
quent  sketches  Icare  presses  through  a  tor¬ 
turous  labyrinth  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  guilt, 
suffering  a  nightmare-like  frustration  at  each 
turn.  Though  the  author  states,  “Icare  est 
depourvu  de  symboles  et  d’intentions,  mais  sa 
gratuitc  apparente  est  une  pudeur  qui  voile 
pcut-ctre  un  authentique  auto-portrait,”  this 
novel  might  well  be  an  analysis  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  mankind. 

The  real  significance  of  this  book,  however, 
is  as  an  example  of  pure  surrealism,  master¬ 
fully  complemented  by  brief  lyric  descriptions 
that  sparkle  through  ponderous  overtones  of 
mysticism  and  Freudian  concept. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
River  Forest,  111. 

**  Gerard  Prevot.  La  race  des  grands  cada- 
vres.  Paris.  Denoel.  1955.  189  pages.  450  fr. 
This  first  novel,  with  an  uninviting  title,  by  an 
author  who  has  previously  published  three 
volumes  of  poems,  is  better  read  in  instalments, 
but  by  the  inevitable  rereadings  one  discovers 
some  powerful  passages. 

The  setting — Paris  and  Belgium,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  native  country.  The  time — between  the 
two  World  Wars.  The  hero,  Martin  Roche,  a 
thirty-seven  year  old  composer  who  has  de¬ 
voted  and  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  art,  is  dying 
through  the  189  pages  and  is  definitely  dead 
on  the  last  page.  While  dying  in  his  dismal 
hotel  room  he  reviews  in  flashbacks  his  life  in 


which  his  amours  play  a  quite  im{)ortant  part. 
He  is  the  perennial  outsider,  the  “stranger,” 
not  adjusted  to  the  practical  life  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  (“Vous  venez  du  mcme  ventre  que 
ceux,  mais  vous  n’alliez  pas  vers  le  meme 
plancte.”) 

The  author  is,  of  course,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Kafka,  Camus,  Freud,  but  also  of 
Nietzsche,  Verlaine,  and  Baudelaire.  There 
have  been  always  readers  who  like  the  inside 
story  of  the  outsiders.  To  such  this  book  may 
appeal.  Rudolph  Schwarz 

Lafayette  College 

**  Anne-Marie  Soulac.  Dans  cette  galere.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1957.  220  pages.  480  fr. 
The  galley  alluded  to  by  the  tide  is  the  social 
conventions  and  prejudices  in  which  the  hero¬ 
ine  finds  herself  imprisoned.  The  story  has 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  thriller.  A  journalist 
on  vacation  in  a  French  sea  resort  finds  a 
beautiful  girl  wrapped  in  an  old  coat  lying 
unconscious  on  the  beach.  When  she  regains 
consciousness,  she  does  not  remember  what 
happened  to  her.  Later  in  the  day  the  head¬ 
line  in  a  newspaper  brings  her  memory  back, 
and  she  is  able  to  tell  her  rescuer  her  story. 
There  is  a  nightmarish  quality  in  the  tale 
which  makes  it  look  slightly  unreal.  But  the 
yarn  of  the  story  is  spun  out  with  great  skill. 
In  the  end  the  villain  is  killed  and  there  is  a 
happy  ending. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Germaine  Th^ron.  Le  secret  merveilleux. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  254  pages.  550  fr. 
Henry  de  Montherlant,  in  his  introduction,  ac¬ 
claims  Madame  Thcron’s  gifts  of  sensitivity 
and  expression.  In  addition,  her  perception 
deserves  praise  as  to  half-tones,  overtones,  val¬ 
ue  of  silences.  Her  story  is  set  near  Bordeaux 
during  the  Thirties  and  World  War  Two. 
The  “Marvelous  Secret”  is  both  open  and 
closed:  It  concerns  love  and  death.  Love  and 
death  of  a  man,  a  cat,  a  grandmother,  a  way  of 
living,  once  wonderfully  alive,  now  gone. 
Told  in  first  person,  this  tale  of  a  schoolteach¬ 
er’s  daughter  deals  most  naturally  and  in  terms 
of  understatement  with  her  extraordinary  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  father  and  with  the  family’s 
participation  in  the  Resistance  movement. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Paul  Tillard.  Le  montreur  de  marionettes. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1956.  299  pages.  690  fr. 
The  story  opens  in  Peiping  during  the  Jap- 
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anese  retreat.  Its  hero,  Liou,  a  puppet  player 
and  a  master  in  his  craft,  has  learned  to  accept 
life  and  its  hardships  without  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  His  wife  is  dead,  his  elder  son  has  run 
away  from  home.  Liou  is  left  with  Sia-ko,  a 
daughter,  and  Tcha-min,  the  younger  son.  Sia- 
ko  is  raped  by  Japanese  soldiers  and  two  years 
later  Tcha-min  is  executed  by  the  Kuomin- 
tang  when  the  people’s  army  takes  over.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  suffer  the  injustices  of  a  feudal  so¬ 
ciety,  Liou  has  not  understood  his  son’s  politi¬ 
cal  involvement  and  is  bewildered  by  his 
death.  Tcha-min  will  be  avenged  and  little 
by  little  Liou  will  understand  the  “new” 
order. 

This  book  is  teeming  with  life.  It  gives  psy¬ 
chological  insight  into  not  only  Liou,  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  dignihed  artist,  but  also  a  number  of 
picturesque  Chinese  characters.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  pattern  becomes  oversimplified  toward 
the  end  of  the  book,  reminding  the  reader  of 
Pearl  Buck  at  her  worst. 

Jean  Collignon 
Rutgers  University 

**  Roger  Vercel.  Rti  indien.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1956.  285  pages.  420  fr. 

In  this,  the  last  of  his  sea-stories  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  before  his  death  in  February,  1957,  Ver¬ 
cel  has  employed  his  usual  “cliches”  (his  own 
expression)  to  show  his  amused  tolerance  of 
all  Americans:  des  femmes  standard;  des 
hommes  en  sirie;  la  vie  presse-bouton;  la  pub¬ 
licity;  la  puiriliti  foncibre  de  la  race.  He  does 
admit  that  New  York  may  not  be  typical  of  the 
whole  of  the  United  States;  and  that  French¬ 
men,  too,  may  be  influenced  by  this  hundred 
percentism:  among  others  Capitaine  de  Se- 
vignac,  who  has  been  on  a  mission  with  nato. 
His  wife,  daughter  of  the  former  commandant 
of  the  Versailles,  has  not  seen  her  husband 
for  two  years,  and  feels  vaguely  that  something 
is  wrong.  The  French  Line,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  has  offered  her  the  trip  from  Le  Havre 
to  New  York  and  return.  The  deference 
shown  her  by  the  ship’s  officers  is  due  not 
only  to  protocol,  to  her  position  and  personal¬ 
ity,  but  to  their  knowledge  that  her  husband 
has  an  American  mistress.  When  he  comes  to 
his  wife  in  New  York  to  make  his  confession, 
he  has  the  grace  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
shame.  The  Indian  summer  of  New  York  be¬ 
comes  the  symbol  of  radiant  love  followed  by 
disillusionment. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  Artois,  in  its  encoun¬ 
ter  with  Hurricane  Hazel,  more  than  justifies 
its  claim  to  be  the  pride  of  the  French  Line. 
The  account  of  its  rescue  of  the  crew  of  an 


Italian  freighter  is  one  of  Vercel’s  finest  pas¬ 
sages.  Mme  de  Sevignac,  whose  faith  forbids 
divorce,  and  who  has  had  nurse’s  training, 
forgets  her  own  problems  in  helping  to  care 
for  the  survivors.  Realizing  that  the  man  she 
had  loved  is  just  un  autre  naufragi,  she  de¬ 
stroys  the  indignant  letter  she  had  written 
him.  She  will  return  to  care  for  her  children 
alone,  and  to  take  steps  toward  becoming  a 
nurse  in  a  marine  hospital.  t,te  indien  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  beside  Vercel’s  other  books  in 
which  ships  and  the  sea  are  more  than  just  the 
setting;  they  are  actors  in  the  drama  of  life. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Paul  Vialar.  Belada,  iditeur.  Paris.  Mon¬ 
diales.  1957.  359  pages. 

Continuing  his  Chronique  fran^aise  du  XX* 
slide,  in  which  we  were  documented  on  the 
professional  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the  px>litician, 
the  actor,  producer,  and  playwright,  the  au¬ 
thor  here  undertakes  what  may  be  his  most 
difficult  assignment  to  date,  that  of  describing 
the  world  of  publishers.  As  the  author  of  some 
fifty  works,  bis  information  and  background 
arc  bound  to  be  first  hand.  He  has  not  been 
reticent  in  his  revelations  and  we  meet  again 
in  this  novel  some  of  the  characters  familiar 
to  us  through  earlier  works  in  the  scries.  How¬ 
ever,  this  new  volume  stands  on  its  own  and 
can  be  read  independently. 

In  Belada,  iditeur,  Vialar  gives  the  inside 
story  of  a  difficult  profession,  and  Belada’s 
life,  first  as  a  bookseller  and  later  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  prior  to  and  during  the  Second  World 
War,  is  a  closely-knit  account  of  the  arduous 
struggle  of  a  highly  gifted  and  educated  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  competitive  field  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  at  a  time  when  the  Germans  were  oc¬ 
cupying  Paris.  All  in  all,  although  perhaps 
the  personal  aspects  of  the  hero’s  life  have 
been  somewhat  overdrawn,  Belada,  iditeur 
must  be  put  down  as  one  of  Vialar’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavors  in  the  Chronique  to  which 
he  is  applying  his  talents. 

Pierre  C  our  tines 
Queens  College 

^  Jcanninc  Worms.  Les  uns  les  autres.  Paris. 

Fasquclle.  1957.  235  pages.  560  fr. 

The  eternal  triangle  again,  in  a  novel  which 
we  must  “damn  with  faint  praise.”  It  is  more 
worth-while  than  the  advertising  on  its  cover 
indicates.  (“Aimez-vous  les  uns  les  autres! 
Ricn  nc  plaira  davantage  au  demon.”)  It  docs 
not  have  the  juvenility  of  Jeannine  Worms’s 
previous  novel,  //  ne  faut  jamais  dire  fon- 
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taine.  .  .  .  The  author  has  shown  ingenuity 
in  conceiving  the  situation  in  which  Jacques 
Mencville,  his  wife,  and  their  friend  Adolphe 
find  themselves.  Perhaps  the  work  would 
have  been  more  successful  if  it  had  been  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  short  story  and  the  plot  made  to 
hinge  upon  one  significant  incident. 

Todd  Downing 
Ato\a,  OI(la. 

**  Maurice  Zermatten.  Le  lierre  et  le  figuier. 
Bruges.  Descl^  De  Brouwer.  1957.  376 
pages.  123  Bel.  fr. 

Southeastern  France’s  Rhone  valley,  where  a 
great  dam  is  being  built,  furnishes  the  d6cor 
of  Zermatten’s  semi-tragic  story.  Had  Annie, 
the  childless,  neglected  wife  of  wealthy  fruit¬ 
grower  Jacques  Duvernay,  been  an  American, 
she  might  have  fled  to  Reno  or  tossed  her 
problem  in  the  lap  of  that  modern  Delphic 
oracle,  the  psychoanalyst.  As  it  is,  she  turns 
to  adultery,  and  Jacques  does  the  same.  A 
Catholic  and  a  moralist,  Zermatten  confronts 
Jacques  with  a  fig  tree  that  is  dying  in  the 
strangulating  grip  of  a  vine.  Jacques  is  not  one 
of  your  run-of-the-mill  farmers,  he  can  sniff  a 
symbol  a  mile  away  no  matter  whence  the 
wind  blows,  and  he  realizes  that  the  fig  tree 
stands  for  his  barren  marriage — and  that  both 
may  possibly  be  saved. 

The  characters  have  no  secrets  for  Zer¬ 
matten,  who  traces  their  reveries  at  abundant 
and  sometimes  monotonous  length.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  knows  his  corner  of  France  as  Har¬ 
dy  knew  his  Wessex  and  shares  that  master’s 
sympathy  for  men  and  women  whose  ill  judg¬ 
ment  is  more  than  matched  by  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  their  ruin.  ]anies  Walt 

University  of  Maryland 

^  Gaston  Figueira.  Pour  ton  clavecin.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  The  Author.  1957.  55  pages. 

Now  and  then,  Spanish  American  poets  have 
paid  homage  to  the  France  of  their  dreams  by 
writing  French  verse.  Even  Rub^n  Dario 
knew  moments  when  he  could  not  resist  this 
treacherous  temptation.  The  music  of  the  De¬ 
cadents  softly  echoes  through  Figueira ’s  slen¬ 
der  book.  He  invokes  Verlaine,  singing  ten¬ 
derly  of  fountains  and  swan  lakes,  a  dead 
young  girl,  warm  azure  nights  of  love,  and 
the  wise,  perfumed  Orient.  Turquoises, 
sapphires,  and  amethysts,  lilacs,  jasmins,  and 
water  lilies  are  named  again  to  fill  with  their 
beauty  the  emptiness  of  our  disenchanted  age. 
In  vain!  The  massive  nickelodeon  drowns  out 
the  plaintive  harpsichord.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


**  Maurice  Fombeure.  Choix  de  textes.  Jean 
Rousselot,  cd.  Paris.  Seghers.  1957.  221 
pages. 

Philippe  Soupault.  Choix  de  textes.  Henri- 
Jacques  Dupuy,  ed.  Paris.  Seghers.  1957. 
221  pages. 

These  are  Nos.  57  and  58,  respectively,  of  the 
series  Poetes  d'aujourd'hui.  In  his  presenta¬ 
tion,  Jean  Rousselot  insists  on  Fombeure ’s  “fa- 
cultc  de  se  debarrasser  de  toute  la  pesanteur  du 
monde,  d’un  coup  d’cpaule,  d’un  eclat  de  rire.” 
Possible  traces  of  bitterness  are  rare,  and  Fom- 
beure’s  spontaneous  enthusiasm  seems  like  a 
positive  feeling  of  optimism  in  a  popular  vein 
elsewhere  inclined  to  more  or  less  veiled  pro¬ 
testation.  The  idea  of  Fombeure  that  we  base 
on  Les  itoiles  brUlees,  of  1950,  may  still  per¬ 
sist,  and  this  work  appear  as  his  most  striking 
manner;  yet  his  Tourangeau  origins  explain 
the  earthiness  of  his  other  less  formal  poetry. 

A  particularly  objective,  informative,  and 
readable  presentation  by  Henri-Jacques  Du¬ 
puy  covers  Soupault’s  entire  career  in  poetic 
Cubism,  Dada,  and  Surrealism,  and  adds 
many  precise  details  on  his  later  activities. 
The  analyses  of  the  poetry  are  searching,  and 
the  significance  of  the  novels  and  critical  writ¬ 
ings  is  clearly  indicated.  In  the  anthology 
proper,  representative  poems  include  four 
from  the  most  recent  and  little  known  Sans 
phrases  (1953)  and  three  inidits  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  poet’s  continued  unity  of  purpose 
and  inspiration. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Marcel  Tellier.  Traduit  du  coeur.  Rodez. 

Subervie.  1957.  119  pages. 

This  collection  of  verse  comprising  items  writ¬ 
ten  between  1922  and  1945  (subdivided  into 
Jeunesse,  Les  sensations,  and  Fleurs  de  capti- 
vitS)  is  not  as  bad  as  its  least  effective  lines 
might  lead  one  to  believe.  In  neither  form  nor 
content  does  one  see  the  influence  of  any  of 
the  major  literary  currents  since  1860.  The 
lines  are  not  ciselees;  there  are  no  syntactic  or 
philosophic  difiBculties;  the  imagination  of  the 
enfant  rSvolte  group  is  absent,  as  is  the  chant 
populaire.  No  trace  of  Apollinaire,  none  of 
the  Surrealists.  One  can  see  certain  resem¬ 
blances  between  Tellier  and  Coppee  and 
Jammes  (to  name  but  two):  autobiography, 
landscapes,  a  good  deal  of  sentimentality.  One 
poem,  for  example,  is  entitled  “Le  mendiant’’ 
and  another  “Les  petits  chemins.’’  Need  one 
say  more?  It  is  careful,  pleasant  verse — not 
great  poetry.  Herbert  S.  Gershman 

U niversity  of  Missouri 
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**  Eticmblc.  Le  pichi  vraiment  capital.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1957.  191  pages.  450  fr. 
The  capital  sin  referred  to  in  the  title  is  ra- 
cisme,  which,  in  this  book,  ranges  from  a  mere 
verbal  ethnocentrism  to  more  astringent  varie¬ 
ties.  Written  in  recent  years,  Etiemble’s  essays 
repeatedly  bring  the  racist  question  into  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  French  North  African  dilemma. 
The  critic  sees  little  hope  of  pacifying  the 
Maghreb  as  long  as  Frenchmen  indulge  in 
attitudes  of  cultural  superiority  and  disdain 
for  the  worth  of  the  North  African.  He  turns 
to  anthropology,  archeology,  and  behavioral 
sciences  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  racial  quali¬ 
tative  distinctions.  In  the  article  “Montaigne 
et  le  racisme”  Etiemble  praises  Montaigne  as 
a  truly  enlightened  man  on  the  question.  He 
is  less  charitable  toward  Jean  Cocteau  and  Ju- 
lien  Benda,  certain  of  whose  statements  and 
positions  have  aroused  his  ire.  In  the  now  well 
established  Etiemble  manner — which  carries 
him,  in  a  stream-of<onsciousness  manner, 
from  topic  to  topic — he  thrusts  at  literary  his¬ 
tory,  anti-intellectualism,  and  a  host  of  other 
bites  noires.  Although  these  prejudices  are 
at  times  annoying,  the  essays,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Jewish  Evidences,  are  full  of 
keen  and  challenging  insights  and  observa¬ 
tions. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

^  Manes  Sperber.  Le  talon  d’Achille.  Paris. 

Calmann-L6vy.  1957.  xxiv  233  pages. 
750  fr. 

This  is  a  book  of  essays  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  from  Stalinism  to  Freud.  The  introduc¬ 
tion,  written  by  the  author  himself,  is  in  itself 
of  great  interest,  since  it  deals  with  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  grew  up  to  be  disappointed  in 
Communism,  if  not  in  Socialism.  Sperber  is 
an  anti-Stalinist  Marxist  (but  who  isn’t  these 
days?)  who  proves,  dialectically,  that  Stalin¬ 
ism  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  of  the  right  rath¬ 
er  than  the  left,  for  the  right  is,  above  all,  in¬ 
terested  in  domination,  whereas  the  left  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  society  leaving  man  to  govern 
himself  as  an  individual.  All  of  this  is  proved 
dialectically,  with  great  skill,  and  backed  by 
an  array  of  facts  and  statistics. 

These  essays,  the  first  one  entitled  “Posi¬ 
tions,”  are  thus  worth  reading  if  only  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
the  author.  This  reviewer,  however,  can  not 
help  but  think  that  if  Sperber  is  representative 
of  the  European  intellectual,  then  that  intel¬ 
lectual  seems  rather  like  the  medieval  clerc, 
still  around  in  the  Sorbonne  of  the  seventeenth 


century,  and  not  wishing  to  know  anything 
about  the  philosophy  of  Monsieur  Descartes. 
In  short,  does  not  all  this  dialectical  skill  and 
the  arguments  it  is  used  to  solve  seem  rather 
dipasse?  Rimy  G.  Saisselin 

Western  Reserve  University 

**  Max-Pol  Fouchet.  Le  fil  de  la  vie.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1957.  233  pages.  630  fr. 

A  professor  who  is  also  a  literary  critic  well 
versed  in  art  history,  a  poet,  a  writer  of  essays, 
and  a  world  traveller  has  been  giving,  since 
October,  1954,  weekly  telecasts.  In  these  live 
shows,  produced  by  Telivision  fran^aise,  the 
speaker  alone  appears,  full  front,  on  a  plain 
back-drop.  The  ten  minute  evening  talks  con¬ 
sist  of  comments  on  current  events,  reflections 
suggested  by  literary  or  artistic  movements, 
interpretation  of  scientific  discoveries  or  philo¬ 
sophical  meditations. 

The  most  meaningful  texts  used  for  the 
telecasts  are  gathered  in  Le  fil  de  la  vie.  Par¬ 
ticularly  significant  is  the  reporting  on  India 
and  the  parallel  drawn  between  Oriental  and 
Western  civilizations.  This  provocative  book, 
offering  a  model  of  skilful  handling  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  should  be  quite  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  engage  in  similar  television 
work. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
University  of  California 

**  Yves  Sjoberg.  Mort  et  risurrection  de  I’art 
sacri.  Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  389  pages,  ill. 
-f-  16  plates.  1,260  fr. 

One  often  tends  to  forget  that  France  is  not 
only  the  home  of  Gallic  wit,  old-world  skepti¬ 
cism,  and  blasi  sophistication.  She  is  also  the 
fertile  soil  from  which  springs  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  lively  Catholic  lay  movements 
of  our  time.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
the  author’s  book  must  be  judged.  He  equates 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  spirit¬ 
ual  death  and  desolation  of  Church  art,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  strong  and  rejuvenated  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  the  field  that  redound  to  the  joy  and 
glory  of  our  twentieth  century.  Both  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  in  Europe  there  exists,  according  to  the 
author,  a  sacred  art,  transcending  the  func¬ 
tional,  serving  and  elevating  at  the  same  time. 
In  fact,  it  might  well  hold  the  last  hope  for 
modern  lay  art,  which,  states  Sjoberg,  is  dying 
of  inanition. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written  and  ex¬ 
tremely  stimulating,  although,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  one  does  not  always  have  to  agree  with 
the  author.  However,  if  the  contents  are  sure¬ 
ly  worth  the  reader’s  while,  the  same  can  not. 
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alas!  be  said  of  the  presentation.  One  awaits 
impatiently  a  revolt  sparked  by  the  Sorbonne 
against  low-grade  paper,  small  type,  and  paper 
backs  that  fall  apart  at  the  second  reading. 
At  the  price,  one  could  at  least  expect  captions 
under  the  plates! 

Larsen 

Georgetown  U niversity 

^  Pierre  Brisson.  Propos  de  thedtre.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1957. 237  pages.  550  fr. 

Propos  de  thidtre  is  a  collection  of  brief  arti¬ 
cles,  written  at  different  times  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  dealing  with  various  unrelated 
aspects  of  the  theater.  Each  discusses  some 
problem,  character,  author,  or  producer  in 
the  field  of  dramatic  art,  including  Sartre, 
Mauriac  (as  a  playwright),  Beaumarchais, 
Jouvet,  Pitoeff,  Strindberg,  and  Maurice  Don- 
nay. 

But  the  real  piice  de  resistance  is  a  brief  bi¬ 
ography  of  Chekov  which  covers  all  of  the 
essential  information  concerning  Chekov’s 
life,  and  makes  him  really  come  alive.  What 
a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  there  existed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  biographies  of  French  dramatists 
as  effectively  written  as  this  brief  biography 
of  Chekov!  It  is  a  literary  gem. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Angcle  Marietti.  La  pensie  de  Hegel.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Bordas.  1957.  202  pages. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  Hegel’s  life  and  work, 
the  book  neatly  develops  some  of  Hegel’s  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  The  three  stages  of  logic:  being, 
essence,  and  subject;  (2)  Nature  and  Culture; 

(3)  Philosophy  of  law,  of  the  state  and  history; 

(4)  The  Absolute. 

Most  valuable  is  an  appendix  in  which  Jean 
Wahl  compares  Hegel  and  Heidegger.  He 
finds  a  close  resemblance  between  the  two: 
(1)  in  the  importance  of  using  the  German 
language  as  key  to  philosophizing;  (2)  in  that 
knowledge  becomes  possible  through  the  unity 
of  opposites,  in  which  the  opposites  retain 
their  difference;  (3)  in  that  the  Absolute  (in 
Heidegger  das  Offene)  is  always  present  but 
not  immediately  grasped,  implying  a  tragic 
philosophy  of  life;  (4)  in  the  idea  of  free¬ 
dom:  Being  develops  according  to  its  own  es¬ 
sence  and  awakens  to  itself  (BewusstSein). 

(5)  Both  find  the  permanent  in  the  ever-evan- 
escent  flux  of  all  things  limited. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


**  Andr^  Neher.  Moise  et  la  vocation  juive. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  192  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  how  the  results  of 
scholarship  can  be  attractively  and  cheaply 
presented  to  the  public.  The  figure  of  Moses 
is  seen  in  two  dimensions:  One  of  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  him  in  a  period  of  history;  the 
other  evaluates  what  he  means  for  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Thus  the  text  offers  a 
splendid  introduction  to  Judaism.  The  hun¬ 
dred  well  reproduced  illustrations,  ranging 
from  ancient  Egypt  to  modern  times,  supple¬ 
ment  the  text  in  a  most  instructive  manner.  If 
the  other  numbers  in  this  series  of  Maitres 
spirituels  are  as  good  as  the  one  on  Moses,  I 
should  like  to  own  them  all. 

Max  Selin ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

**  F^lix  Garas.  Charles  de  Gaulle  seul  contre 
les  Pouvoirs.  Paris.  Julliard.  1957.  305 
pages.  750  fr. 

In  June,  1940,  after  Marshal  Petain  had  given 
up  fighting,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  the  youngest 
General  of  the  French  Army,  found  in  himself 
the  moral  and  spiritual  force,  physically  alone 
in  London,  to  conceive,  foresee,  and  will  the 
enterprise  full  of  perils  and  heavy  in  vicissi¬ 
tudes  that  four  years  later  brought  its  de¬ 
nouement  in  liberated  Paris,  when  the  French 
people  received  him  as  the  hero  who  had 
saved  the  honor  of  their  country.  In  that,  states 
General  Catroux  in  an  excellent  preface  to  the 
volume  by  Felix  Garas,  resides  the  exceptional 
greatness  of  the  indomitable  French  patriot 
who  would  never  accept  that  his  country 
should  stop  fighting  until  the  invaders  were 
repulsed.  F^lix  Garas  does  not  pretend  to 
bring  any  fait  nouveau  in  his  work  on  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  but  brilliantly,  fully,  and  honestly 
he  analyzes  the  character  of  the  man,  scru¬ 
tinizes  the  actions  of  the  soldier,  and  later  on 
of  the  politician.  He  shows  him  facing  the 
constant  antagonism  of  Washington,  the  spas¬ 
modic  opposition  of  London,  the  disdain  of 
Moscow,  and  yet  reaching  his  aim.  After  the 
liberation  of  France,  the  straight  mind  of  the 
soldier  neither  could  nor  would  deal  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  petty  politics  of  the  reborn 
Parties. 

The  writer  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
present  an  emphatic  glorification  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  thus  his  figure,  without  exaggeration, 
comes  out  still  greater  from  the  entanglements 
of  the  historic  drama  of  the  war  and  its  after¬ 
math. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulfport,  Miss. 


Books  in  German 


( For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  ‘'Headliners”) 


*  Heinz  Begenau.  Grundzuge  der  Asthetik 
Herders.  Weimar.  Arion.  1956.  150  pages. 
It  is  time  we  realize,  the  author  observes,  that 
there  are  not  only  socialistic  Lessings,  as  En- 
gels  characterized  Chernyshevski,  but  that 
there  arc  German  Chernyshevskis.  Heinz  Be- 
genau’s  aim  is  to  make  a  beginning  with  Her¬ 
der. 

Between  Communist  quotations  on  the  first 
page  and  the  last  we  find  a  portrait  of  Her¬ 
der  as  a  materialist,  a  dialectician,  and  as  a 
philosopher  of  the  people  who  identified  his 
interest  with  that  of  the  masses  and  fought 
against  reactionary  political  conditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author’s  Marxist  interpretation. 
Herder’s  ideas  on  aesthetics  sprang  from  bour¬ 
geois-plebeian  conceptions  and  show  that  art 
expresses  the  struggles  of  the  masses.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  “progressive”  character  of 
Herder’s  thought,  Begenau  contrasts  his  no¬ 
tions  with  the  “escapist”  aesthetic  ideas  of 
Kant. 

Herder’s  position  as  a  social  critic  and  as  an 
aesthetician  has  been  established  long  since. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Begenau’s  study  will  change 
our  picture. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  C.  F.  W.  Behl,  Felix  A.  Voigt.  Chronik 
von  Gerhart  Hauptmanns  Leben  und 
Schaffen.  Miinchen.  Bergstadt.  1957.  139 
pages  16  plates.  7.80  dm. 

TTiis  new  edition  of  a  chronological  survey  of 
Hauptmann’s  life,  first  appearing  in  1942, 
doubles  the  original  text  and  completes  the 
biographical  details  from  birth  to  burial.  Such 
omissions  as  Nazi  censorship  had  demanded 
— no  riKntion  of  Hauptmann’s  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  Otto  Brahm  and  S.  Fischer  or  his 
friendship  with  Liebermann,  Rathenau,  Pin- 
kus,  and  others — have  been  corrected,  and  per¬ 
tinent  citations  from  Hauptmann’s  writings 
and  the  utterances  of  his  contemporaries  are 
added  to  give  continuity  to  the  narrative.  Each 
year  of  the  poet’s  life  is  examined  separately: 
his  activities,  the  publication  of  each  work,  the 
first  performance  of  every  drama,  and  work 
in  progress  are  also  recorded.  Reproductions 
of  famous  portrait  studies  of  Hauptmann  en¬ 
hance  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  book. 
Far  from  being  a  mere  compilation  of  factual 
details,  it  is  virtually  a  concise  and  readable 


biography  that  is  invaluable  as  a  reference 
volume. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Martin  Bodmer.  V ariationen  zum  Thema 
Weltliteratur.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp. 
1956.  259  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  is  a  highly  esoteric  as  well  as  contro¬ 
versial  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the 
theme  of  world  literature  by  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Corona,  the  Swiss  book  collector, 
writer,  and  philosopher.  The  “Pentagon  of 
the  Occident,”  around  which  his  concept  of 
world  literature  revolves,  consists  of  Homer 
(“the  first  miracle  of  world  literature”),  the 
Bible,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  in  par¬ 
ticular.  In  the  great  German  writer  he  sees 
the  last  personification  of  a  harmonious  hu¬ 
man.  There  is  no  literary  work  since  Goethe 
which,  according  to  Bodmer,  would  qualify 
as  a  truly  artistic  achievement.  In  this  scheme 
of  things  there  is  little  room  for  any  of  the 
modern  literary  movements;  he  considers  Sur¬ 
realism,  for  instance,  an  absurdity.  The  jjeriod 
of  the  individual  creative  mind,  Bodmer  ar¬ 
gues,  is  over  and  the  future  will  bring  forth 
only  communal  efforts. 

Among  the  various  problems  discussed  are 
language  and  reality,  the  essence  of  history, 
religion,  art  and  translations,  culture,  elements 
of  time,  all  of  them  in  relation  to  the  major 
theme  of  world  literature.  In  an  attempt  to 
interpret  and  to  define,  Bodmer  calls  world 
literature  the  means  by  which  man  can  find 
his  spiritual  self-realization. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  Helmut  de  Boor,  Richard  Newald.  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Literatur:  Von  den 
Anfdngen  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  VI:  Von 
Klopstoc\  bis  zu  Goethes  Tod,  1750-1832. 
1 :  Ende  der  Aufkldrung  und  V orbereitung 
der  Klassik-  Miinchen.  Beck.  1957.  ix  -f- 
438  pages.  21  dm. 

The  last  book  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Ne- 
wald  is  volume  VI  :1  of  the  eight  volume  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  by  de  Boor 
and  Newald.  It  will  become  a  standard  work, 
for  it  is  comprehensive,  synoptic,  fresh,  and 
many-sided. 
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Volume  VI:  1,  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
completed  by  Walther  Killy  and  by  the  widow 
of  Richard  Ncwald,  was  not  planned  to  have 
the  form  in  which  it  was  published.  Original¬ 
ly,  it  was  to  embrace  Weimar  Classicism  and 
early  Romanticism;  after  the  demise  of  Ne- 
wald  in  1954,  however,  it  was  thought  wise  to 
divide  it  into  two  parts.  The  first  portion  ex¬ 
tends,  approximately  and  not  arbitrarily,  to 
the  time  of  Goethe’s  Italian  journey. 

Newald  made  a  comment  about  Herder 
which  could  be  made  about  himself.  Herder, 
he  wrote,  was  confronted  with  a  mass  of  prob¬ 
lems  the  solution  of  which  demanded  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  manifold  methods.  Newald,  too, 
faced  many  questions  and  carried  out  his  task 
skilfully  by  adapting  the  method  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  One  of  the  merits  of  his  study  lies  in  the 
expert  application  of  the  principle  that  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  methods  must  be  employed  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  task  of  writing  literary 
history. 

While  the  author  frequently  refers  to  the 
external  setting  of  literature,  he  does  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  fallacy  of  origins,  and  he  does  not 
attempt  to  dispose  of  problems  of  description, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  by  causal  study.  En¬ 
vironmental  factors  are  seen  to  contribute 
toward  the  shaping  of  the  work  of  literature, 
e.g.,  biography  and  psychology  in  Werther, 
religion  and  philosophy  in  Nathan,  sociology 
and  politics  in  Kabale  und  Liebe;  however, 
they  are  not  presented  as  causal  explanations, 
but  as  auxiliary  expositions. 

Although  the  conclusions  reached  bear  the 
mark  of  solidity,  the  author  offers  no  funda¬ 
mental  innovations  in  his  conception  of  the 
jseriod  1750  to  1785.  Writers  like  Heinse, 
Lichtenberg,  and  Forster,  who  are  chronically 
underestimated,  still  receive  too  little  space. 
Nevertheless,  Newald’s  literary  history  grew 
out  of  maturity  of  judgment  and  a  sense  of 
sovereignty  over  his  material  that  will  make 
the  distillate  of  his  experience  stand  out  as  a 
major  work  for  a  long  time. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Volker  Klotz.  Bertolt  Brecht:  Versuch 
fiber  das  Werl{.  Darmstadt.  Gentner.  1957. 
140  pages.  7.50  dm. 

This  little  unpretentious  book  is  exactly  what 
its  subtitle  indicates:  “Versuch  fiber  das 
Werk.”  Without  attempting  a  comprehensive 
or  systematic  interpretation  of  Brecht’s  work, 
it  is  a  modest  first  orientation  of  the  prolific 
author’s  dramatic  and  lyrical  output.  The  time 
for  an  authoritative  Brecht  appraisal  has  not 


yet  come,  since  so  much  of  his  oeuvre  is  either 
inaccessible  or  still  awaits  first  publication,  not 
to  mention  the  Marxist  clouds  heavily  hanging 
over  the  dramatist’s  last  two  decades  of  writ¬ 
ing,  rewriting,  revising,  and  renouncing. 

Klotz  acquits  himself  with  intelligence  and 
taste  in  his  modest  study.  He  is  at  his  best  in 
what  he  has  to  say  about  Brecht’s  language 
and  less  profound  in  his  investigation  of  dra¬ 
matic  elements.  A  product  of  German  postwar 
schooling,  the  young  author  primarily  ap¬ 
proaches  his  task  with  the  literary  categories 
developed  by  Staiger,  Kayser,  and  Mfiller.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  he  succumbs  to  the  old  German 
academic  crime  of  confusing  ponderosity  with 
erudition  (“.  .  .  das  reflektorische  und  emo- 
tionale  Verlassen  des  rein  pragmatischen 
Flusses.  .  .  .’’).  In  general,  however,  Klotz 
displays  sound  judgment,  and  provides 
enough  information  to  make  his  little  book  a 
very  welcome  study  of  the  latest  important 
dramatist  of  German  literature. 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

**  Walter  Linden.  Dichtung  und  Geistesge- 
schichte  um  den  Rhein.  Carl  Enders,  ed. 
Ratingen.  Henn.  1957.  750  pages.  29.80 
dm. 

This  voluminous  regional  history  of  literature 
and  culture  of  the  Rhineland  achieves  within 
its  possibilities  the  significant  objective  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  reader  with  the  greatest  vari¬ 
ety  of  phenomena  and  perspectives  which 
form  the  body  of  the  Rhenish  tradition  from 
the  early  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times.  But 
the  vast  chronological  collection  of  factual  in¬ 
formation  remains  without  distinct  features 
and  leading  principles.  Enders  justly  aban¬ 
dons  Linden’s  racial  and  nationalistic  ideas, 
but  his  own  terms  “Landschaft,”  “Schicksals- 
raum,”  and  “Volkstum”  fail  to  constitute  the 
intended  unifying  perspective  which  would 
justify  his  speaking  of  an  exclusively  Rhenish 
poetry  or  “  Geistesgeschichte.’’  Even  the  most 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  Frankish 
and  Alemannic  peoples  are  necessarily  ob¬ 
scured,  not  only  if  every  manifestation  is  in¬ 
discriminately  labeled  “rheinisch”  or  “rhein- 
frankisch,’’  but  also  if  quite  different  spiritual 
and  historical  developments  are  identified  with 
typical  traits  and  impulses  of  such  an  inher¬ 
ently  multifarious  people. 

One  grows  more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  mere  agglomeration  of  material,  neither 
judiciously  selected  nor  properly  evaluated, 
does  not  produce  essential  insights  into  lite¬ 
rary  forms,  spiritual  attitudes,  and  cultural 
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evolutions,  especially  when  dealing  with  a  fied  abstractions — some  mute,  seven  with  mi- 

people  whose  mission  and  distinction  has  al-  nor  speaking  parts,  and  others  as  protagonists 

ways  been  to  assimilate,  to  fuse,  and  to  pre-  in  eight  plays.  The  author  argues  convincingly 

serve  many  prominent  artistic  and  cultural  that  Aristophanes  must  be  given  credit  for  a 

trends.  superb  gift  of  characterization,  poetic  meta- 

Konrad  Schaum  phor,  and  dramatic  allegory;  he  did  more  than 
Princeton  University  merely  reshape  material  of  predecessors.  Ne- 
wiger’s  interpretation  has  much  in  common 
**  Werner  Milch.  Kleine  Schriften  zur  Lite-  with  an  article  by  Katherine  Lever,  “Poetic 
ratur-  und  Geistesgeschichte.  Gerhard  Metaphor  and  Dramatic  Allegory  in  Aristo- 

Burkhardt,  ed.  Heidelberg.  Schneider.  phanes,”  in  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  46  (1953) 

1957.  277  pages.  15  dm.  pp.  220-223. 

The  sudden  death  of  Werner  Milch  in  1950  The  paper-bound  volume  contains  an  excel- 
deprived  German  scholarship  of  its  most  prom-  lent  four-page  bibliography.  For  a  good  sur- 
ising  comparativist.  The  critical  study  of  mod-  vey  of  recent  work  on  Aristophanes  the  reader 

ern  German  literature  from  1918  to  the  pres-  may  consult  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  49  (1956) 

ent,  for  which  he  was  better  qualified  than  pp.  201-211. 

anyone  else,  thus  remained  unwritten;  his  Robert  G.  Hoerber 

stimuliXing Strome-Formeln-Manifeste  {\9A9)  Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

gives  us  a  glimpse  of  it  that  makes  us  doubly 

aware  of  the  magnitude  of  our  loss.  The  pres-  «  Kurt  Schumann.  Gottfried  Benn:  Fine 

ent  selection  includes  neither  his  important  Studie.  Emsdetten.  Lechte.  1957.  95  pages, 
Europdische  Uteraturgeschichte — Ein  Ar-  ill.  -|-  2  plates.  5.80  dm. 
beitsprogramm  (1949)  nor  Vber  Aufgaben  Neither  the  casual,  enthusiastic,  or  scholarly 
und  Grenzen  der  Uteraturgeschichte  (1950),  reader  of  Gottfried  Benn  will  profit  from  this 
which  are  both  still  in  print.  “study”  which  tries  to  assess  Benn’s  personal 

The  articles  collected  here  deal  with  meth-  and  literary  stature.  Thilo  Koch’s  little  bio- 

odological  problems  (“Literaturkritik  und  graphical  volume — although  wanting  in  some 

Literaturgeschichte”)  and  different  German  aspects — was  vastly  superior  to  Schumann’s 

authors,  most  of  them  were  Silesians,  as  was  attempt  at  biographical  Deutung.  Rychner’s, 

Milch  himself.  One  could  characterize  best  Alleman’s,  or  even  Fabri’s  interpretations  of 

the  endeavor  revealed  in  the  latter  articles  with  the  literary  merits  of  Benn  have  dealt  far  more 

the  apt  title  of  one  of  them — “Zum  Form-  effectively  with  his  being  “controversial.” 

problem  der  schlesischen  Mystik.”  The  per-  Schumann  recognizes  the  stagnating  influ- 

suasively  lucid  essays  on  D.  von  Czepko,  G.  ence  Benn’s  poetic  idiom  has  had  on  most  of 

Hauptmann,  A.  von  Villers,  Th.  Mann’s  Dr.  Benn’s  imitators  such  as  de  Haas  and  A.  A. 

Faustus,  and  the  touching  tribute  to  R.  A.  Scholl.  It  must  be  said  in  addition  that  by 

Schroder  deserve  special  mention.  The  intel-  quoting  Benn-passages,  assuming  a  mundane 

lectual  range  of  these  essays  is  wide;  they  re-  attitude,  and  writing  a  supjercilious,  insuffer- 

veal  some  of  the  qualities  that  made  Milch  the  able  style,  one  not  only  maligns  Benn  but 

singularly  inspiring  teacher  that  he  was.  makes  one’s  criticism  appear  ludicrous.  A 

Ivar  Ivask  sentence:  “Eines  Tages  aber  wird  hoffentlich 
St.  Olaf  College  auch  des  Erbe  des  tausendjahrigen  Reiches  ge- 
tilgt  und  damit  auch  fiber  Schuldsucherei,  Ge- 
**  Hans-Joachim  Newiger.  sinnungsschnfiffelei  und  Emigrationspsychose 

legorie:  Studien  zu  Aristophanes.  Mfin-  der  deutschen  Dichter  die  Zeit  zur  Tagesord- 

chen.  Beck.  1957.  xiv  -|-  185  pages.  18  dm.  nung  fibergegangen  sein  .  .  .”  does  not  and 

The  first  two  of  the  four  chapters  were  pre-  must  not  refute  the  charges  of  de  Mendels- 

sented  as  a  dissertation  at  Kiel  in  1953  under  sohn  and  Muschg,  objectionable  though  they 

the  tide  Metaphern  und  Chorpersonifiko-  may  be  without  qualification.  As  for  Benn’s 

tionen  bei  Aristophanes.  The  third  and  fourth  tradition  within  German  poetics  and  philoso- 

chapters  discuss  respectively  “Die  kleinen  phy,  Holthusen  (in  “Das  Schone  und  Wahre 

Personifikationen  und  symbolhaltige  Szenen”  in  der  Poesie,”  Merkur,  110)  and  not  Schfi- 

and  “Die  Logoi  der  ‘Wolken’  und  die  Per-  mann  should  be  consulted, 

sonifikationen  im  ‘Plutos.’  ”  In  brief,  the  reader  will  be  happy  to  find 

Of  the  eleven  extant  comedies  of  Aristopha-  some  of  the  scattered  earlier  poems  of  Benn 
nes  all  but  two  (Frogs  and  Thesmophorizu-  (heretofore  not  included  in  the  postwar  vol- 
sae)  contain  allegorical  characters,  or  person!-  umes  by  Limes)  reprinted  in  this  book  and 
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will  wish  that  a  text  of  more  competence,  eru¬ 
dition,  and  insight  accompanied  them. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Wolfgang  Stammler,  Ernst  A.  Philippson, 
eds.  Texte  des  spdten  Mittelalters.  I,  11, 
111.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  1956.  75,  99,  43 
pages.  5.80,  6.80,  3.80  dm. 

This  is  a  new  collection  of  Early  New  High 
German  texts  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  first  three  issues  offer  editions 
with  historical  introductions  and  commentar¬ 
ies. 

From  manuscripts  and  lx)oks,  Gerhard  Eis 
( Heft  1 )  publishes  Wahrsagetexte  des  Spdt- 
mittelcdters.  In  the  second  issue  { Heft  2 )  Rai¬ 
ner  Rudolf  offers  Thomas  Peutner’s  Kunst  des 
heilsamen  Sterbens,  at  present  doubtlessly  the 
best  edited  speculum  artis  bene  moriendi  any¬ 
where  available.  The  late  Robert  T.  Clark  re¬ 
prints  in  Heft  3  Hieronymus  Emser’s  Eyn 
Deutsche  Satyra,  or — as  the  long  title  reads — 
“A  German  Satire  and  the  punishment  of 
adultery  and  the  dignity  and  honor  in  which 
marriage  was  once  held,  illustrated  by  many 
beautiful  stories.” 

Two  special  comments  are  called  for.  The 
text  of  Phisitor’s  Onomatomantia,  edited  by 
Eis,  is  a  New  High  German  translation  of  an 
earlier  Latin  text  that  must  have  been  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  text  accompanying  the  mantic 
Sphaera  Apulei  in  the  British  Museum  Man¬ 
uscript  Caligula  A.  XV  fol.  125b,  published  by 
Max  Forster,  “Sphaera  Apulei  und  Gliicks- 
rad,”  Herrigs  Archiv  129  (1912),  45-49.  And 
Clark’s  uncertainty  concerning  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Swabian  diphthong  ie  can  be  decid¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  the  reviewer’s  knowledge  of 
the  Swabian  dialect.  He  gladly  vouches  for  its 
proper  pronunciation  with  the  long  i  and  the 
shortened  e. 

The  editors  of  the  series  that  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed  by  the  late  Arno  Schirokauer  establish  for 
the  first  time  a  bridge  across  the  Atlantic  be¬ 
tween  American  and  German  scholars  of 
Germanisti\. 

Luitpold  Wallach 
Harpur  College 

**  Paul  Stocklein,  Inge  Feuchtmayr,  eds.  Der 
Dichter  des  Taugenichts.  Eichendorffs 
Welt  und  Leben.  Miinchen,  Siiddeutscher 
Verlag.  1957.  82  pages,  ill.  3  dm. 

The  editors  present  a  biography  of  the  poet 
in  the  form  of  excerpts  from  his  writings  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  connected  by 
their  own  comments  and  notes.  They  stress 


Eichendorffs  Catholicism  and  regard  him  as 
an  Austrian,  rather  than  a  German,  poet.  They 
also  emphasize  the  non-Romantic  elements  in 
his  character  and  his  works.  Consequently 
the  accent  is  more  on  his  prose  than  his  poetry. 
While  it  is  true  that  Eichendorff’s  religious 
faith  reconciled  him  with  real  life  in  an  unro¬ 
mantic  sense,  his  capacity  for  self-mockery  and 
the  parody  of  romantic  elements  implied  in 
much  of  his  work  are  themselves  characteris¬ 
tic  aspects  of  the  movement.  The  attractive 
little  book  includes  six  drawings  from  the 
1914  Taugenichts  edition  illustrated  by  Emil 
Preetorius. 

Gerd  Gill  ho  ff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Hans  Strohm.  Euripides:  Interpretationen 
zur  dramatischen  Form.  Miinchen.  Beck. 
1957.  185  pages.  18  dm. 

The  object  of  Strohm’s  monograph  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  forms  of  Euripidean  tragedy, 
i.e.,  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  various  inter¬ 
nal  motifs.  The  interest  centers  mainly  about 
the  agon,  the  altar-motif,  the  sacrifice-motif, 
intrigue,  and  recognition.  A  separate  section 
is  devoted  to  motivation  in  general  and  how 
it  is  handled  by  Euripides.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  part,  however,  in  the  reviewer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  concerns  the  motif  of  “retrospection”  or 
“reminiscence”  on  the  part  of  the  actors.  The 
third  and  last  section  of  the  monograph  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  division  into  Act  and  Scene,  to  which, 
as  the  author  points  out,  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  in  the  study  of  Euripides,  and, 
lastly,  an  introduction  into  the  handling  of 
the  “three-person  scene.” 

This  is  a  work  which  every  Euripidean 
scholar  will  want  to  read,  for  not  only  does  it 
seek  to  examine  in  detail  Euripidean  form,  but 
it  also,  indirectly,  turns  our  attention  toward 
problems  worthy  of  investigation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  retrospection-theme  might  be  the 
subject  for  a  further  work  in  a  wider  field. 

Robert  K.  Sherl^ 
University  of  Maine 

**  Erich  Trunz,  ed.  Goethes  WerJ^e.  Ham¬ 
burger  Ausgabe.  IX.  Hamburg.  Wegner. 
1955.  768  pages.  14.50  dm. 

Right  after  the  war,  three-new  Goethe  editions 
got  under  way,  first  the  one  which  Dr.  Weg¬ 
ner  projected  and  entrusted  to  the  general  edi¬ 
torial  care  of  Professor  Trunz,  then  Beutler’s 
Artemis  edition  which  was  finished  first,  and 
then  the  new  Academy  edition  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Grumbach.  The  latter  will  con¬ 
tain  every  scrap  of  paper,  down  to  the  words 
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Goethe  wrote  on  folders,  but  it  will  also  go 
back  to  archival  material  not  used  for  the 
Weimar  edition.  Beutler’s  has  long  essays  and 
is  a  handsome  set,  of  charm  and  value.  The 
Hamburg  edition  goes  back  to  first  prints,  es¬ 
tablishes  a  new  text,  gives  a  useful  commen¬ 
tary,  collects  Goethe’s  utterances  on  the  work, 
and  gives  also  a  general  introduction. 

Here,  for  instance,  as  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit  would  suggest,  Goethe’s  place  among  the 
biographers  is  assessed.  Trunz  rates  him  high, 
and  perhaps  this  is  true  for  Germany.  For 
Goethe  did  set  the  style  that  Germany  has  fol¬ 
lowed  ever  after.  Germany  hardly  wants  bi¬ 
ographies.  They  prefer  monographs  that  place 
a  man  in  his  setting  or  interpretations  of  oth¬ 
er  sorts.  The  factual  and  psychological  ap¬ 
proach  is  considered  tactless,  snooping,  and  of 
no  value  for  the  understanding  of  a  man  and 
his  work.  Goethe  did  establish  this  tradition; 
for  the  rather  tactless  previous  biographies  of 
Bernd,  Brandes,  Laukhard,  Bahrdt,  and 
others  abound  with  unstylized  facts,  such  as 
Goethe  himself  relished  in  Cellini.  But  he 
called  his  work  “Truth  and — Dichtung," 
for  this  is  untranslatable,  being  neither  po¬ 
etry,  nor  fiction,  nor  figment,  but  again 
Goethe’s  own  concept  of  beautification  and 
transformation.  That  is  why  a  projected 
American  translation  of  this  book  was  once 
planned  under  the  title  “Truth  Transformed.’’ 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Manfred  Windfuhr.  Immermanns  er- 
zdhlerisches  Werl{^.  Zur  Situation  des  Ro¬ 
mans  in  der  Restaur ationszeit,  Giessen. 
Schmitz.  1957.  250  pages. 

Immermann,  a  contemporary  of  Heine,  has 
remained  alive  in  only  one  of  his  works,  the 
idyllic  Oberhof  that  had  eighty  reprints  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years.  But  neither  the  world 
at  large  nor  the  German  literary  historians 
have  given  adequate  attention  to  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  this  author  and  the  development  of  his 
works,  so  that  one  can  not  easily  “place”  this 
jurist  who  wrote  numerous  plays,  epics,  and 
a  few  major  prose  works.  The  gap  has  now 
been  filled  by  an  admirable  study  of  the  entire 
life  and  work  of  the  man.  For  that  is  what  is 
hidden  behind  this  much  too  modest  title.  In 
fact,  almost  all  extant  manuscript  sources  have 
been  utilized  so  that  one  can  not  only  under¬ 
stand  the  genesis  and  mutual  connection  of 
Immermann’s  entire  production  but  also  its 
relation  to  the  period,  roughly  1820  till  1840. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  his  reactions  to  Balzac, 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  others  who  have  become 


more  famous  in  time,  while  their  critic  be¬ 
came  a  minor  figure  of  German  literary  his¬ 
tory.  Windfuhr  does  not  try  to  make  him 
greater  than  he  was,  but  he  succeeds  admirably 
in  making  him  more  interesting  than  he 
seemed.  The  objectivity,  industry,  the  de¬ 
light  in  concrete  detail  and  historical  analysis 
that  Windfuhr  displays  make  this  study  a 
book  that  the  librarians  should  order  and 
that  the  students  should  read. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Friedrich  Wolf.  Die  lebendige  Mauer.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Ministerium  fiir  Nationale  Verteidi- 
gung.  1957.  361  pages,  ill.  11.40  dm. 
Friedrich  Wolf  took  part  in  World  Wars  One 
and  Two,  both  times  as  a  doctor,  once  on  the 
German  and  the  other  time  on  the  Soviet  side. 
Between  the  wars  he  became  known  as  a  writ¬ 
er,  especially  noted  for  his  dramas. 

The  stories,  etc.,  here  are  generally  well 
written.  All  of  them  deal  with  war,  wound¬ 
ed  soldiers,  and  P.O.W.’s.  But  a  different 
aspect  of  this  book  is  more  important  than 
its  story  content:  the  preface  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  (Ministry  for  National  Defense). 
The  preface  points  out  Wolf’s  verbally  pacifist 
attitude.  Yet  he  volunteered  to  participate  in 
both  wars,  and  writes  with  some  enthusiasm 
about  them.  He  stresses  humane  acts  of  So¬ 
viet  soldiers,  German  deserters,  privates  kill¬ 
ing  their  militaristic  officers,  etc.  But  then: 
How  can  this  book  improve  the  morale  of  the 
Soviet-German  soldiers,  for  whom  it  obviously 
is  published?  It  is  doubtful  that  these  soldiers 
can  see  the  contradictions.  G.  Ernst 

Monterey,  Calif. 

**  Stefan  Andres.  Positano.  Geschichten  aus 
einer  Stadt  am  Meer.  Miinchen.  Piper. 
1957.  191  pages  -f-  16  plates.  12.80  dm. 
The  prolific  and  very  successful  German  writ¬ 
er  and  poet  Stefan  Andres  made  his  home  in 
this  southern  Italian  port  city  a  whole  decade. 
There,  some  of  his  best  novels  with  an  Italian 
background  were  conceived.  Thus,  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  city,  already  immortalized  by  Ga¬ 
briele  D’Annunzio  (La  cittd  morta),  he  pen¬ 
ned  these  slight  stories  and  sketches  about  its 
people,  about  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  old 
city,  the  strange  customs  of  its  fishermen, 
proud  artisans,  and  humble  women.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  sixteen  pen  and  wash  sketches 
which  are  independent,  yet  accompany  the 
word  sketches  and  convey  the  calm  and  beauty 
of  the  ancient  place. 
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The  slender  book  makes  pleasant,  leisurely 
reading  and  attests  to  the  author’s  loving  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  peculiar  psyche  and  code  of 
honor  of  the  southern  Italian  man,  which  he 
delineates  knowingly  in  the  longest  of  the 
book’s  stories,  “The  Two  Pharaoes.’’  Here  An¬ 
dres  contrasts  the  hard-headed  pride  and  will 
power  of  a  German  established  in  Positano, 
with  the  even  haughtier  one  of  a  seventy-year 
old  tavern  keeper  in  a  psychologically  con¬ 
vincing  novella.  Emily  Schossberger 

University  of  Nebrasl^a 

^  Ulrich  Becher.  Kurz  nach  4.  Hamburg. 

Rowohlt.  1957.  180  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  novel  is  significant  for  several  reasons: 
The  story  of  the  “displaced  person’’  is  the 
picaresque  novel  of  our  period;  there  is  the 
theme  of  a  time  for  forgetting  and  remember¬ 
ing;  Freud’s  theories  are  applied.  Franz  Sbo- 
rowsky,  driving  to  Rome  to  meet  again  a 
friend  who  loves  and  hates  him,  rediscovers 
himself,  more  convincing  as  a  person  than  as 
an  artist.  His  author’s  strength  lies  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  combination  of  Expressionist  tech¬ 
niques  with  a  wide-awake  consciousness  of 
mid-century  problems.  His  weakness  resides 
in  his  confusing  couleur  locale  with  trade 
names  of  foods,  drinks,  Sehenswiirdigl^eiten. 
This  mannerism  may  be  intentional,  but  it  is 
not  artistically  effective.  All  in  all,  however, 
the  book  merits  attentive  reading. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Max  Brod.  Rebellische  Herzen.  Berlin. 

Herbig.  1957.  368  pages.  11.80  dm. 

Max  Brod  sets  an  ideal  stage  for  the  political 
scene  in  Prague  in  the  crucial  days  before  the 
fall  of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Germans.  The 
office  of  a  remarkable  newspaper,  whose  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  to  foster  the  individual  journal¬ 
istic  vagaries  of  assorted  intellectual  Kduze, 
provides  the  setting  for  what  could  have  been 
a  most  stimulating  political  novel  of  ideas. 
However,  feeling  constrained  to  provide  his 
hero  (a  man  too  strong  to  inspire  pity  but  too 
weak  to  elicit  admiration)  with  a  romantic 
focus  for  a  crisis  in  his  life,  Brod  attempts  to 
elevate  into  ethereal  realms  and  to  endow  with 
universal  significance  even  the  most  pedestrian 
details.  The  result  is  such  manifest  absurdities 
as:  “Schon  dass  Karlys  Leib  heisser  schien  als 
sonst  Frauenkorper  .  .  .  gehorte  ja  eigent- 
lich  ins  Gebiet  des  Mythischen.”  An  excur¬ 
sion  into  maudlin  piety  and  the  ascendency  of 
the  crisis  motif  at  the  expense  of  the  political 
situation  cause  the  ruination  by  dispersion  of 


what  could  have  been  a  good  political  novel. 

Bla\e  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

Erich  Ebermayer.  Morgen  mittag  12  Uhr. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1957.  224  pages. 

A  prisoner  is  pardoned  after  having  served 
twenty  years  on  the  charge  of  murdering  hu 
mistress.  Around  the  question  of  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence,  the  author  deftly  weaves  the  story  of 
the  doctor’s  return  to  freedom  and  the  first  en¬ 
counter  with  his  erstwhile  fiancee,  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  her  husband.  Formerly  serialized  in 
Quicl{,  this  “Roman  eines  Justizirrtums’’  (bet¬ 
ter  named  Novelle),  explores  vividly  and 
effectively,  in  an  action  spanning  only  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  challenge  the  doctor  and  the 
other  characters  must  face  from  the  moment 
of  his  release.  Ebermayer  continues  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  considerable  talent. 

Siegfried  B.  Puf^nat 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

Alexander  M.  Frey.  Verteufeltes  Theater. 

Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1957.  244  pages. 

A  perfectly  dreadful  picture  on  the  book  jack¬ 
et  and  a  provocatively  curious  title  make  one 
wonder  what  to  expect  here.  And  most  like¬ 
ly  in  the  end  the  reader  will  still  be  more  or 
less  puzzled  about  the  question  of  how  pre¬ 
cisely  to  take  the  strange  mixture  of  reality 
and  unreality,  of  seriousness,  humor,  and  sa¬ 
tire  that  goes  into  the  substance  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  situation  depicted. 

Picture  a  provincial  gala  occasion,  that  is  to 
say,  a  performance  of  Goethe’s  Faust  on  the 
stage  of  a  medium-sized  German  university 
town  and  a  series  of  unexpected  and  inexplic¬ 
able  occurrences  both  on  and  off  stage,  and 
you  have  the  essence  of  the  action.  Presented 
as  a  chronicle  of  an  actual  happening  some 
fifty  years  ago,  the  story  has  a  decidedly  bi¬ 
zarre  touch,  which  derives  from  the  active  in¬ 
trusion  of  an  uncannily  superior  stranger,  pos¬ 
ing  in  a  somewhat  exotic  version  of  a  Jesuit’s 
garb  and  manifesting  unmistakable  signs  of 
being  Mephisto  himself.  The  rich  possibilities 
for  a  display  of  high  comedy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  uncomfortable  flashes  into  the  realm 
of  the  demonic,  on  the  other,  can  readily  be 
imagined.  Nor  does  the  author — meanwhile 
deceased — fail  in  fully  exploiting  these  possi¬ 
bilities.  What  he,  with  the  help  of  his  keenly 
intelligent  and  imaginative  manner,  coupled 
with  a  propensity  for  delicious  humor  and 
solid  satire,  makes  of  his  intriguing  notion  is 
utterly  fascinating.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 
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**  Alfred  Graber,  Traiime  enden  am  Him- 
melsrand.  Zurich,  Fiissli.  1957.  169  pages, 
ill.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 

Here  Alfred  Graber  tells  the  story  of  a  simple 
Spanish  fisherman  who  wants  to  rise  above  his 
environment.  This  is  symbolized  by  his  ob¬ 
session,  since  childhood,  with  climbing  on  the 
Vedra,  a  high  cliff  protruding  from  the  ocean. 
Gradually,  however,  he  achieves  Geniigsam- 
\cit,  mature  happiness  in  life  as  it  is.  If  this 
theme  had  been  developed  in  a  book  long 
enough  for  the  reader  to  become  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  even  involved  with  at  least  the  main  char¬ 
acter,  it  might  have  been  a  good  novel.  Gra- 
ber’s  book,  however,  has  the  length  of  a  No- 
velle  (and  also  its  cultivated  style),  but  lacks 
the  tension  of  a  good  story.  Thus,  this  review¬ 
er  finds  the  book  quite  appropriately  summed 
up  in  the  old  fisherman’s  own  prediction  of  his 
sons’  probable  reaction  to  the  story — his  me¬ 
moirs:  “Welch  unniitze  Papierverschwen- 
dung!’’ 

Wilma  Iggers 
Tulane  University 

^  Ernst  Hagen.  Die  Briider  vom  Nacl{ten 
Berg.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1957.  262  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  melodramatic  title  is  misleading;  this  is 
a  thoughtful  novel  written  in  disciplined  and 
attractive  style.  It  moves  speedily,  with  phil¬ 
osophizing  interpolations,  although  questions 
of  human  well-being,  both  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual,  are  at  its  core.  Fred  Dalaner,  a  journal¬ 
ist,  enters  a  sanatorium  in  the  Austrian  Alps 
to  see  whether  its  director  is  a  quack — which 
would  make  a  fine  muckraking  story — or 
merely  an  imaginative  physician.  Against  his 
will  he  undergoes  the  influence  of  this  very 
special  and  sheltered  world  where  patients 
learn  to  see  their  problems  from  a  different 
angle.  The  resulting  actions  and  conversations 
shed  light  on  many  aspects  of  contemporary 
life,  especially  in  postwar  Germany. 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

**  Marlen  Haushofer.  Die  T apetentiir.  Wien. 

Zsolnay.  1957.  239  pages. 

This  is  the  second  novel  by  the  author  of  Eine 
Handvoll  Leben  which  was  awarded  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Staatspreis.  Typically  Austrian  in  subtle¬ 
ty  of  diction  and  shades  of  meanings,  perhaps 
also  typically  a  woman’s  novel,  the  story  deals 
with  a  young  woman’s  first  year  of  marriage. 
Dreams,  diary  entries,  and  straight  narrative 
give  an  account  of  different  layers  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  viewpoints,  intricately  and  success¬ 


fully  interrelated.  Childhood  remembrances, 
feelings  for  nature  and  animals,  the  equation 
of  a  father  who  “disappeared’’  with  an  ever- 
absent  husband,  and  a  still-born  child  owe 
much  to  modern  psychology,  but  more  to  con¬ 
temporary  life  and  the  author’s  technique. 
What  Fran^oise  Sagan  attempts,  Marlen  Haus¬ 
hofer  achieves,  through  greater  maturity  and 
compassion.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

Werner  Helwig.  Das  Steppenverhor.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Diederichs.  1957.  162  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

One  can  read  this  novel  as  a  mere  adventure 
novel.  A  man  (it  is  of  no  special  importance 
that  he  is  an  American)  is  in  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  (probably  Argentine)  steppe  in  full  flight. 
He  is  overtaken  by  two  suspicious-looking  fel¬ 
lows  who  cross-examine  him  in  a  diabolic 
manner.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  tell  more  of 
the  very  tense  plot  and  the  surprising  end. 
However,  the  reader  will  almost  from  the  very 
beginning  recognize  the  symbolical  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  problems  of  our  troubled  time,  to 
the  inhuman  methods  of  many  regimes,  even 
if  he  failed  to  note  the  dedication:  To  the  dem¬ 
agogues  of  all  kinds.  Many  may  recognize 
themselves  in  the  man  who  finally  compre¬ 
hends  that  we  have  to  contribute  our  share  to 
the  fight  against  terror,  fully  automatic  slav¬ 
ery,  and  the  power  of  the  inhuman  “termite 
ideals’’  of  the  new  khans. 

This  novel,  written  in  a  powerful  language, 
will  delight  many  readers. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 
Lafayette  College 

Margarete  E.  Hohoff.  Die  grosse  Muschel 
Ewigkeit.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1957. 
374  pages.  14.80  dm. 

Thematically  similar  to  the  W ahlverwandt- 
schaften  and  stylistically  akin  to  the  works  of 
Gertrud  von  le  Fort,  this  novel  treats  the 
modern  problem  of  fear  unto  death — symbol¬ 
ized  in  the  heroine  by  the  condition  of  leuke¬ 
mia — and  its  conquest  through  a  new  faith  in 
God,  in  life,  her  art,  and  in  herself — this  con¬ 
dition  represented  by  an  unselfish  love  for  the 
Catholic  doctor  who  undertakes  her  cure. 

The  German  schoolteacher  and  sculptress, 
Monica  Deltane,  who  is  unable  to  live  with  the 
common-law  father  of  her  son,  comes  seeking 
last-resort  medical  aid  into  the  Riviera  home  of 
the  brilliant  physician  and  researcher,  Angelo 
Frank,  whose  fickle  wife  lives  separately.  Just 
as  he  becomes  Monica’s  mediator  with  the 
world  of  feeling  so  does  the  mediating  Church 
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restore  her  psychic  security  that  she  had 
tried  by  herself  to  wrest  from  God. 

This  Ich-Roman  is  narrated  by  letters  and 
diary  entries  and  is  somewhat  overconsciously 
laden  with  traditional  as  well  as  private  sym¬ 
bols,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  Muschel 
and  pageantry  of  Christ’s  Passion.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  imagery  and  feminine  insight  of  the  first 
half  are  convincing,  the  doctrinal  stress  in  the 
second  is  less  so.  Roland  Hoermann 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Janheinz  Jahn,  ed.  Schwarze  Ballade.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Diederichs.  1957.  244  pages.  14.50 
dm. 

Fifteen  tales  by  writers  who  are  “African”  in 
the  sense  that  they  belong  to  the  Negro  race 
and  depict  its  spirit  are  here  gathered  from 
Africa  itself,  the  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  and 
the  United  States.  From  “The  Seeker  After 
God”  (“Der  Gottsucher”)  by  Thomas  Mo- 
folo  of  Basutoland,  to  a  chapter  from  Ralph 
Ellison’s  The  Invisible  Man,  they  range 
through  the  naive,  pantheistic  nature  fable  to 
the  sophisticated  account  of  struggle  in  a  white 
man’s  world. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  frightening, 
moralistic  talc  of  the  supernatural  entitled 
“The  Complete  Man”  (“Der  vollcndctc 
Herr”)  by  Amos  Tutmola  of  Nigeria  and  a 
previously  unpublished  piece  by  Alston  An¬ 
derson,  a  Jamaican,  entitled  “Schulzcit  in 
Nordkarolina,”  translated  from  a  previously 
unpublished  manuscript  called  “Lover  Man” 
by  the  editor.  The  German  translations,  which 
in  many  cases  have  passed  through  French  or 
English  versions  from  their  original  tongue, 
read  clearly  and  vividly.  The  book,  which 
also  includes  an  essay  by  the  Senegalese  au¬ 
thor  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor  on  the  spirit  of 
Ncgro-African  culture,  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  both  to  literature  and  folklore.  One’s 
only  regret  is  that  it  is  not  longer. 

fohn  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

^  Berta  Lask.  Stille  und  Sturm.  2  vols.  Halle. 
Mittcldcutschcr  Vcrlag.  1955.  723,  652 
pages. 

If  no  one  ever  read  this  literary  parturition  it 
would  serve  the  author  right.  This  (quantita¬ 
tively)  substantial  propaganda  novel  is  part  of 
a  trilogy  which  traces  three  generations  of 
German  men  and  women  in  the  period  1880- 
1933.  While  the  earlier  portions  (the  pre- 
World  War  One  years)  arc  relatively  re¬ 
strained,  if  artistically  insignificant,  the  Wei¬ 
mar  phase  of  the  novel  is  politically  uncon¬ 


vincing  in  the  extreme.  The  “black-and-white 
attitude”  of  Frau  Lask,  a  native  Berliner,  is  as 
grotesque  as  it  is  in  authors  like  Otto  Gotschc 
(Zwischen  Nacht  und  Morgen):  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  Communism  on  one  side  of  the  barricades, 
all  other  orientations  on  the  other.  What  she 
has  to  say  about  German  Socialism  is  dema¬ 
goguery  about  which  the  less  said,  the  better. 

An  example  of  the  specious  truth<laims  of 
the  author:  Proof  of  Britain’s  undemocratic 
system  is  the  fact  that  the  Conservative  Party 
happens  to  be  in  office! 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

®  Gcrt  Lcdig.  V ergeltung.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

S.  Fischer.  1956.  204  pages.  10.80  dm. 

In  this  novel  of  Gcrt  Lcdig,  who  has  become 
famous  by  his  Die  Stalinorgel,  there  is  no  plot, 
there  arc  no  heroes,  only  victims,  human  be¬ 
ings  without  faith  in  life  or  in  themselves — 
apocalyptic  scenes  of  death  and  suffering  of  a 
bombing  night  in  a  German  town  during  the 
last  war,  Goya  and  Picasso  in  words. 

We  arc  not  spared  any  scene  of  horror. 
Short,  clear-cut  pictures  arc  linked  together 
by  some  main  figures,  one  of  which  is  a  young 
American  air  sergeant.  The  language  is  most 
powerful,  like  painting  in  bold  strokes;  there 
is  no  word  too  much.  The  book  is  written 
without  bias,  only  pity  for  the  sufferings  and 
degradation  of  mankind  speaks  in  each  of  its 
pages. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 
Lafayette  College 

**  Joachim  Maass.  Das  magische  fahr.  Miin- 
chen.  Dcsch.  1957.  390  pages.  14.80  dm. 
Although  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  write 
of  the  life  of  a  North  German  merchant  fam¬ 
ily  without  seeming  to  echo,  if  not  parody, 
Thomas  Mann’s  Buddenbrool^s,  nonetheless, 
parts  of  this  novel  seem  to  be  a  Schliisselroman 
from  the  pen  of  a  revivified  Hanno  Budden- 
brook  with  the  chief  characters  cloaking  hid¬ 
den  persons  from  Mann’s  saga.  From  the 
childhood  playmate,  jerumin  (Kai  in  Bud- 
denbrool^s),  to  the  figure  of  the  father  (a  com¬ 
bination  of  Christian  and  Thomas  Budden- 
brook,  cf.  “Zuwcilcn  fasste  er  sich  jetzt  nach 
der  cinen  Leibesseite  .  .  .  und  sagte  .  .  . 
‘Ekclhaftcs  Gefiihl’  ”),  we  find  echoes  of 
Mann,  even  to  the  style,  leitmotif,  etc.  Withal, 
delicate  scenes  of  childhood  and  beautifully 
tender  moments  emerge  occasionally  from  the 
sensitive  soul  of  this  author  as  he  evokes  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  magic  year  from  his  early  life. 

Blaise  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 
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*  Eva  Miithcl.  Fiir  dich  bluht  \ein  Baum. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957. 306  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

Thinly  disguised  as  fiction,  this  novel  presents 
the  author’s  experiences  during  six  years  of  a 
twenty-five-year  “political”  term  served  in  va¬ 
rious  prisons  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 
The  student  couple  Axel  and  Hanna,  arrested 
together  for  distributing  Western  propaganda 
leaflets,  go  through  all  the  stages  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  system  of  “justice.”  A  detailed  and 
accurate  account  of  their  prison  years  forms 
the  main  body  of  the  book  and  makes  it  worth 
reading — especially  for  those  who  speak  too 
easily  about  “fighting  for  freedom.”  Of  even 
more  acute  impact,  however,  is  the  conclud¬ 
ing  section.  Dealing  with  the  problems  these 
people  encounter  after  their  release,  in  trying 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  West,  it  offers  a 
pathetic  and  thought-provoking  illustration  of 
how  far  the  two  Germanies  have  grown  apart. 

Hans  R.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Heinz  Risse.  Einer  Zuviel.  Miinchen. 

Langen/Miiller.  1957.  255  pages.  14.80 

dm. 

A  new  book  by  Heinz  Risse,  engineer  and  au¬ 
thor  (by  avocation)  with  close  to  twenty  bel- 
letristic  publications  to  his  credit  since  1948, 
is  always  a  welcome  event  to  those  familiar 
with  his  captivating  writings.  What  we  are 
offered  here  is  good  story  telling,  infused  with 
the  right  amount  of  engaging  humor  and  with 
gentle  probings  into  the  “twilight”  regions 
of  human  existence. 

Written  in  the  first  person,  the  story  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  depiction  of  the  narrator’s  last 
year  in  school,  prematurely  terminated  by  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  One.  With  all  its  de¬ 
lightful  store  of  typical  pranks  on  the  part  of 
the  students  and  of  peculiarities  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  the  writer’s  reminiscing  is  mo¬ 
tivated  by  something  more  than  just  the  pleas¬ 
ure  it  gives.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
grown  man,  responsibly  conscious  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  pitfalls  of  existence,  suddenly 
finds  himself  viewing  with  loving  eyes  his 
own  past,  his  youth.  He  treasures  it  for  the 
particular  place  it  holds  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  overall  pattern  of 
his  life.  Uncomplicated  as  that  phase  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been,  it  nevertheless  had  its  own 
meaningful  function. 

The  highlight  in  the  narrator’s  and  fellow 
students’  classroom  pranks  was  the  creation  of 
a  fictitious  classmate  (Max  Kiipper)  for  the 
purpose  of  having  fun  at  the  expense  of  an 


uncommonly  nearsighted  teacher.  Little  did 
they  suspect  that  to  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
Bruchmiiller,  whose  mind  even  then  strayed 
into  regions  where  answers  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  the  experiment  was  not  only  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  but  a  deadly  serious  one.  The  hoax  is 
soon  discovered,  but  in  view  of  the  war  the 
question  of  guilt  and  punishment  quickly  be¬ 
comes  insignificant  for  once.  By  the  time  the 
narrator  accidentally  sees,  many  years  after  the 
war,  the  presumably  dead  Bruchmiiller  again 
in  an  asylum  where,  as  Max  Kiipper,  he  lives 
his  twilight  existence,  he  has  long  come  to 
realize  how  close  one  is  apt  to  live  to  the  “edge 
of  the  wastelands.” 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Rudolf  Rocholl.  Aufhdren  zu  tr'dumen. 

Berlin.  Herbig.  1957.  344  pages.  12.80  dm. 
The  publisher’s  blurb  speaks  of  an  Education 
amoureuse,  instead  of  the  customary  Educa¬ 
tion  sentimentede.  This  for  good  reasons, 
since  the  hero  of  this  novel  is  slow  in  devel¬ 
oping  deep  sentiments  and  in  recognizing,  if 
not  his  love,  at  least  his  obligation  to  a  girl 
he  has  made  an  unmarried  mother.  Tough, 
selfish,  and  possessive,  this  is  the  shell  which 
events  have  to  break  before  a  decent  soul,  after 
all,  can  come  to  light.  Postwar  conditions  in 
Berlin  provided  the  model,  and  Hemingway, 
we  would  guess,  inspired  the  style  and  treat¬ 
ment.  If  our  guess  is  wrong,  there  is  even  bet¬ 
ter  reason  for  believing  that  Rudolf  Ro¬ 
choll,  once  he  begins  to  deny  himself  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  direct  speech  and  all  it  stands  for 
or  all  it  misleads  to  in  a  narrative  technique, 
will  produce  novels  that  are  worth  watching. 
He  has  a  rare  talent  for  creating  strongly  de¬ 
lineated  characters  —  everyday  characters 
which,  by  virtue  of  boldly  conceived  plots  and 
aims,  are  forced  to  reveal  part  of  the  mystery 
that  man  is,  or  is  becoming  again. 

H.  Boeschenstein 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Gunther  Scharer.  Wir  sind  nicht  l{lug  ge- 
nug.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1957.  256  pages.  14.80 
Sw.  fr. 

On  the  storytelling  level  this  novel  is  simple 
and  clear.  Four  friends,  men  in  their  forties, 
have  a  reunion  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  They  climb; 
they  argue;  they  relate  four  tales  involving 
conflict  of  the  sexes.  Two  of  them  have  am¬ 
orous  experiences.  Then  they  go  home,  re¬ 
freshed  and  wiser  than  before. 

But  what  of  the  symbolism  with  which  the 
book  is  replete,  both  in  details  and  in  the  main 
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theme?  “We  are  sent  into  battle  without 
equipment,”  says  the  artist,  “We  arc  not  wise 
enough,”  says  his  friend.  Is  the  wisdom  they 
learn  an  understanding  of  sex-relationships,  or 
the  need  for  renunciation,  or  the  power  of 
goodness  of  heart,  or  what?  The  unriddling 
of  the  symbolism  in  this  synthetic  but  thought- 
provoking  novel  is  a  teasing  problem.  It 
persists. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Johannes  Mario  Simmel.  Gott  schiitzt  die 
Uebenden.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1957.  330 
pages.  14.50  dm. 

The  hero  of  this  thriller  is  a  Berlin  journalist 
named  Paul  Holland,  a  sad  and  disenchanted 
man  who  has  lost  not  only  one  leg  but  all  faith 
in  God  as  well.  Though  he  has  no  faith  to 
cling  to,  his  friend  Sibyllc  docs  nicely  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  But  before  he  has  a  chance  to  marry 
the  girl,  she  absconds.  Holland,  leaving  no 
bar  stool  unturned,  catches  up  with  the  little 
fugitive  in  Salzburg,  where  he  discovers  that 
she  has  just  murdered  a  gentleman  who  knew 
too  much  about  her  unsavory  past.  Though 
understandably  disappointed,  Holland  smug¬ 
gles  Sibyllc  out  of  Austria.  On  a  large  bed  in 
a  Bavarian  chalet,  Holland  forgives  her  and 
dreams  of  a  new  life  in  far-away  Brazil  but  all 
the  while  her  moral  reconstruction  has  been 
going  on  deep  within.  She  atones  for  her  sins 
by  taking  pot  shots  at  her  lover  and  killing  her¬ 
self,  with  a  small  revolver.  In  the  hospital 
Holland  writes  the  book  of  their  love,  which 
ends  with  the  memorable  passage:  “Da  das 
dcr  cinzige  Wunsch  ist,  den  ich  Sibyllc  noch 
crfiillcn  kann,  schliesse  ich  meinen  Bcricht 
also  mit  dicser  Wahrheit,  die  uns  allerdings 
ebensowenig  zu  schiitzen  vcrmochtc  wic  Si- 
byllcs  Glaubc  an  Gott!  Sic  hatte  kleine,  feste 
Briiste,  kcinc  grossen.”  Now  I  ask  you! 

Pfltt/  Kurt  Ackermann 
Boston  University 

**  Franz  Spunda.  Heral(lcitos:  Der  Denver 
zwischen  den  Schlachten.  Graz.  Kicn- 
reich,  1957.  515  pages.  108  s. 

To  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (floruit  ca.  500 
B.C.)  the  substrativc  material  was  Fire.  His 
predecessors  at  Miletus  had  attempted  to  de¬ 
rive  the  varied  matter  of  the  universe  from  an 
original  unity:  Water  (Thales),  Boundless 
(Anaximander),  and  Air  (Anaximenes). 
Their  conceptions  involved  a  change  from  a 
unity  to  a  plurality.  Emphasizing  the  idea  of 
change,  Heraclitus  taught  that  all  things  flow; 
no  man  can  step  twice  into  the  same  river;  the 


world  is  a  ball  of  Fire — or.  Fire  is  symbolic  of 
the  change  which  is  essential  to  the  material 
universe.  Opposed  to  Heraclitus  was  Parme¬ 
nides,  who  held  to  permanence  as  the  essence 
of  reality.  The  problems  posed  by  Heraclitus 
and  Parmenides  arc  basic  and  have  proved 
challenging  to  their  successors  in  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

The  author  attempts  a  historical  novel  on 
the  life  of  Heraclitus,  an  intriguing  person  in 
a  most  interesting  and  changing  period  of 
Greek  history — Marathon,  Salamis,  Plataea. 
His  attempt  is  very  successful;  but,  as  the 
readers  of  the  romance  should  realize,  already 
among  the  ancients  numerous  anecdotes  arose 
concerning  his  life,  personality,  and  death, 
which  frequently  arc  not  reliable. 

The  reader  who  desires  more  material  on 
Heraclitus’s  tenets  may  consult  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  by  K.  Freeman:  Companion  to  the  Pre- 
Socratic  Philosophers  and  Ancilla  to  the  Pre- 
Socratic  Philosophers;  and  G.  S.  Kirk’s  Hera¬ 
clitus:  The  Cosmic  Fragments,  reviewed  by 
the  undersigned  in  Classical  Journal  (January, 
1955). 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

Heino  Stockmann,  cd.  Stimme  des  Her¬ 
zens.  Berlin.  Ncucs  Lebcn.  1957.  579 
pages,  ill.  9,20  dm. 

Emil  Wezel,  cd.  Ewig  aber  wdhret  die 
Liebe.  Stuttgart,  Deutsche  Volksbiichcr. 
1957.  407  pages,  ill.  12.80  dm. 

The  first  anthology,  subtitled  Uebeserzdh- 
lungen  der  Weltliteratur,  but  published  in  the 
“democratic”  sector  and  printed  on  paper 
which  appears,  on  more  thorough  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality  com¬ 
pared  with  publications  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public,  is  only  a  variation  of  Ewig  aber  wdhret 
die  Uebe,  splendidly  edited  and  wittily  il¬ 
lustrated  (by  Max  Schwimmer).  From  Homer 
— the  story  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  is  retold 
in  prose — to  Chekhov,  and  from  Boccaccio  to 
Dorothy  Parker,  many  authors  arc  represent¬ 
ed  with  Liebeserzdhlungen,  and  the  only  “left¬ 
ist”  we  were  able  to  discover  is  Emile  Zola.  It 
is  a  very  respectable  anthology,  and  if  any 
member  of  Congress  should  be  able  to  read 
German  he  might  enjoy  it  without  the  least 
political  afterthought. 

The  second  anthology,  subtitled  Uebesno- 
vellen  der  Weltliteratur,  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  readers  in  Germany  where  public  and 
private  libraries  were  destroyed  during  the 
last  war.  Although  only  two  German  authors 
are  represented  in  this  volume,  the  American 
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friend  of  a  somewhat  select  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture  might  enjoy  the  book  since  the  scope  com¬ 
prises  many  epochs  and  nations,  and  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  foreign  material  into  the  German 
language  is  masterful. 

Authors  represented  are:  Apuleius,  Firdau¬ 
si,  Boccaccio,  Luigi  da  Porto,  Cervantes,  Mus¬ 
set,  Merimce,  Bret  Harte,  Heinrich  v.  Kleist, 
Jens  P.  Jacobsen,  Gorky,  Dostoevsky,  Conrad, 
Johann  Peter  Hebei;  furthermore,  stories  from 
the  Kin-Kou-Ki-Kuan,  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  (au¬ 
thors  unknown)  have  been  included. 

Robert  Rie 
University  of  Alas\a 

**  Martin  Walser.  Ehen  in  Philippsburg. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1957.  421 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

By  volume,  thirty  year  old  Martin  Walser’s 
production  to  date  is  not  extensive  enough  yet 
to  make  his  name  widely  familiar.  That  by 
the  standards  of  critical  judgment,  however, 
Walser  has  proved  himself  as  a  writer  of  no 
mean  talent  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1955  he  became  the  recipient  of 
the  annual  literary  prize  of  “Grupjse  47,”  and 
in  1957  of  the  Hermann-Hesse  prize  for  the 
present  novel. 

As  the  title  of  the  novel  implies,  Walser 
casts  here  a  critical  look  at  some  perturbing 
aspects  of  present-day  society,  more  specifical¬ 
ly  at  the  moral  fiber  of  the  leading  circles  of 
Philippsburg,  which  might,  of  course,  be  any 
fair-sized  city  in  Germany  or  elsewhere.  To 
depict  these  present-day  manifestations  of  the 
really  not  so  modern  problem  of  marital  in¬ 
fidelity  and  of  the  sleazy  standards  of  social 
and  business  life  as  they  flourish  under  a 
smooth  veneer  of  orderliness,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  fairly  broad  cross  section  of  Philipps¬ 
burg  society.  This  would  seem  a  rather  large 
order  for  a  young  author,  but  Walser  dis¬ 
charges  his  task  with  considerable  authority. 
The  pattern  of  immorality  and  hollow  super¬ 
ficiality  that  emerges  appears  almost  a  little 
too  pat  in  its  uniformity  to  be  wholly  cred¬ 
ible.  And  yet,  it  may  well  be  valid.  Artistical¬ 
ly,  at  any  rate,  the  author  lends  credibility  to 
his  satirically  tinged  picture  of  society  in  that 
he  unfolds  it  as  the  personal  experience  of  a 
young  and  socially  naive  journalist,  whom,  at 
the  end  of  the  novel,  we  see  fully  integrated 
into  this  picture. 

Thought-provoking  in  its  substance  and 
forceful  in  its  style,  the  novel  is  eminently 
worth  reading.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 


**  Hans  Arp.  Worte  mit  und  ohne  Anl^er. 
Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1957.  100  pages,  ill. 
9.80  dm. 

Too  often  publications  such  as  this  go  unno¬ 
ticed.  Hans  Arp,  without  being  a  major  and 
popular  poet — in  many  aspects  his  importance 
within  a  certain  poetic  movement  reminds  us 
of  Pound — has  a  secure  place  in  modern  Ger¬ 
man  poetry.  It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  to 
see  his  creative  method  discussed  in  Fritz 
Usinger’s  recent  survey  “Form  und  Wahrheit 
der  zeitgenossischen  Literatur”  (Ak^ad.  d. 
Wiss.  u.  d.  Lit.:  Klasse  d.  Lit.,  1955,  No.  3). 
His  new  volume  of  verse  (from  the  years  1918- 
1955)  bears  witness  to  his  continued  capacity 
to  assemble  words  into  “neue  unerhorte  Zu- 
sammenhange,  zu  sinnfreien  Koloraturen,  zu 
Zerbinetta-Arien  eines  heiter-schmerzlichen 
Stils  .  .  .,”  although  it  offers  little  reason  to 
agree  with  the  late  A.  M.  Frey  who  cited  Arp’s 
poetry  as  proof  of  the  nonexistence  of  Sinn- 
losigl{eit. 

Indeed,  some  of  his  words  are  without  an¬ 
chor.  There  is  little  if  any  progress  visible  after 
almost  thirty  years  of  writing;  a  proof  that 
Dada,  for  Arp,  was  no  fleeting  fancy.  Frey’s 
view,  however,  implicitly  discredits  the  poems 
that  do  make  sense,  such  as  “Puppen”  or  “Auf 
Brunnenrandern,”  beautiful  examples  of  a  pre¬ 
carious  technique.  The  last  selection,  “Auf 
verschleierten  Schaukeln”  (1955),  seems  to 
bear  out  Usinger’s  remark  that  Arp  catches  the 
word  immediately  after  its  emergence  from 
consciousness,  as  well  as  my  contention  that, 
all  too  often,  he  puts  it  down  before  it  has 
assumed  a  poetic  and  structural  place  in  the 
logical,  psychological,  surrealistic-oneiric  co¬ 
ordinate  system. 

This  is  an  important  publication  showing 
the  possibilities  and  absurdities  of  Dada-in- 
spired  verse.  Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 

**  W.  A.  Braasem,  Janheinz  Jahn,  eds.  &  trs. 
Reis  und  Hahnenschrei.  Moderne  Lyril{ 
von  den  Inseln  Indonesiens.  Heidelberg. 
Rothe.  1957.  59  pages.  5.80  dm. 
Westerners  may  know  something  of  Indone¬ 
sian  culture  from  Conrad  or  Douwes  Dekker, 
but  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  they  have  never 
read  a  line  written  by  a  native  Indonesian. 
The  Rothe  Verlag,  proving  once  again  that 
German  is  a  language  of  “world-literature,” 
has  now  offered  the  West  the  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  eleven  young  Indo¬ 
nesian  lyricists. 

Only  one  of  the  poets,  Mahatmanto,  en¬ 
gages  in  that  omphalopsychic  lyricism  (“ohne 
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Sticl  /  bauscht  sich  die  Erdc  und  schwebt”) 
which  is  so  exciting  to  some  occidentals,  and 
so  repugnant  to  others.  The  remaining  writ¬ 
ers  use  a  concrete  idiom  that  may  at  times  be 
a  little  too  melodramatic  or  too  highly  colored 
for  our  tastes  (“Ein  Feuerwagen  wettlauft 
mit  dem  Tod,  /  Das  Herz  des  Maschinisten 
verbrennt”  and  “Du  bist  den  Mannern  die 
Kuh”);  nevertheless — at  least,  to  our  Western 
eyes — their  language  is  neither  tired  nor  ste¬ 
reotyped.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  read  more 
of  the  late  Chairal  Anwar  and  of  Basuki  Guna- 
wan,  whose  brief,  vivid  lyrics  are  not  unlike 
those  of  Garcia  Lorca  or  W.  C.  Williams. 

Three  of  the  anthology’s  poets  now  live  in 
Holland;  one  of  them,  Joke  Muljono,  writes 
principally  in  Dutch.  Evidently  the  Dutch  do 
not  seem  quite  as  villainous  to  Indonesia’s 
young  intellectuals  as  they  do  to  Soekarno.  In 
“Freiheitskampfer”  Muljono  writes:  “  ‘. . .  um 
ein  besseres  Los?’/(Ach,  hasste  ich  bloss!)’’ 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Wilhelm  Gundert,  Annemarie  Schimmel, 
Walter  Schubring,  eds.  LyrU{  des  Ostens. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  New  ed.,  1957.  621 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  revised,  reissued  handy  reference  vol¬ 
ume  (and  handsome  gift-book)  comprises 
many  relatively  unknown  authors  from  Orien¬ 
tal  literatures  deserving  to  be  better  known 
by  Western  readers.  Chronologically  the  col¬ 
lection  runs  from  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  B.C.  (China,  Egypt)  and  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  (Hebrews,  India)  to  present  days. 
Geographically,  the  Near-East  and  Far-East 
are  represented:  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assy¬ 
rians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  In¬ 
dians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

Translations  range  from  competent  to  out¬ 
standingly  excellent,  striking  a  high  average 
indeed.  Wilhelm  Gundert  supplies  a  twenty- 
five-page  Nachwort;  ample  biographical  and 
bibliographical  notes  follow.  Hardly  a  book 
you  could  read  through,  but  obviously  a 
“must’’  for  your  university  or  college  library. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

^  Andreas  Okopenko.  Griiner  November. 

Miinchen.  Piper.  1957.  76  pages.  7  dm. 

In  a  poem  “Fall  ins  Wort’’  Andreas  Oko¬ 
penko  says:  “Vom  Ursprung  ausgehend 
sprechen  die  Dichter  ohne  um  die  Kunst  /  zu 
fragen,  es  gelingt  hie  und  da,  und  das  Aus- 
sehn  am  Ende  /  rechtfertigt  sie.’’  Keeping  in 
mind  that  a  summary  statement  needs  more 


elaboration  than  space  permits  here,  one  must 
say  that  “das  Aussehen  am  Ende’’  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  effort  of  this  volume,  and  that  Oko¬ 
penko  did  not  succeed.  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  quotable  lines,  especially  in 
the  economically  (and  therefore  successfully) 
written  “Erinnerung  an  drei  Frauen.’’  Every 
line  almost  reminds  us  either  of  Holthusen, 
Celan,  or  Krolow.  One  really  does  prefer  the 
originals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  cheating  or  faking  in  this  verse. 
Okopenko  has  as  yet  little  to  say  and  says  it 
in  the  modern  conventions. 

The  publisher  could  have  served  both  read¬ 
er  and  poet  by  a  more  careful  selection.  If  one 
reads  “Maja  Nueva’’  several  times,  one  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  Okopenko’s  weakness  and 
strength,  i.e.,  a  lack  of  discipline  in  language 
and  imagery  (he  has  evidently  no  ear  for  what 
is  trite)  and  the  sometimes  amazing  ability  to 
condense  into  poetry  what  in  most  of  his  po¬ 
ems  remains  mere  talk. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Hans  Trausil,  tr.  &  comp.  Irische  Harfe.  \ 
Gedichte  aus  dem  Gdlischen  und  Anglo- 
Irischen  vom  achten  Jahrhundert  bis  zur 
Gegenwart.  Ebenhausen.  Langewiesche- 
Brandt.  1957.  141  pages.  10.80  dm. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  collection  of  Irish 
poetry  in  German  translation,  Padraic  Colum 
ventures  the  surmise  that  an  inner  unity  is 
imparted  to  these  poems  from  two  different 
languages  (Irish  [of  various  periods]  and  Eng¬ 
lish)  through  their  rendering  and  blending 
in  a  common  third.  Is  such  a  result  actually 
achieved?  Is  not  poetry,  especially  Celtic  po¬ 
etry,  eminently  untranslatable?  Here  is  a  con¬ 
cert  of  Irish  harp  music  played  on  a  German 
organ.  The  originals  are  taken  as  a  basis  and 
are  more  or  less  reflected  in  their  majestic 
German  counterparts.  The  achievement  is 
creditable— even  enjoyable — but  the  intended 
aim  was  almost  impossible. 

Robert  A.  Fowlkes 
New  Yorl(  University 

**  Deutschland-Franhjeich.  Ludwigs  burger 
Beitrdge  zum  Problem  der  deutsch-fran- 
zosischen  Beziehungen.  II.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1957.  472  pages. 
This  is  the  second  volume  on  German-French 
relations  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“Deutsch-Franzosisches  Institut”  in  Ludwigs- 
burg,  the  first  having  appeared  in  1954.  'The 
first  part  of  the  book  contains  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lectures  given  in  Germany  by 
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French  and  German  speakers  invited  by  the 
Institute  between  1955  and  1957,  most  of  them 
dealing  with  political  and  economic  problems, 
such  as  Robert  Schuman’s  “Die  deutsche  Wie- 
dervereinigung  in  europaischer  Sicht,”  Rene 
Mayer’s  “Europaische  Integration  oder  Zu- 
sammenarbeit,’’  or  Jacques  Berthoud’s  “Das 
Bankwesen  in  der  franzbsischen  Wirtschaft 
von  heute,”  some  with  cultural  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries,  such 
as  Wilhelm  Hausenstein’s  “Goethe  et  la 
France,”  or  Claude  David’s  “Stefan  George 
und  die  Gesellschaft,”  (Why  StepAan  in  the 
Table  of  Contents!) 

One  is  slightly  surprised  to  see  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  by  far  the  largest  (245  pages), 
taken  up  by  the  Festschrift  in  honor  of  Julius 
Wilhelm’s  sixtieth  birthday.  Although  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilhelm,  of  the  University  of  Tubin¬ 
gen,  has  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  to  French 
literature,  we  qaestion  the  opportuneness  of 
this  inclusion  which,  at  any  rate,  sets  a  prece¬ 
dent.  Why,  then,  does  the  volume  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  allusion  to  the  death  of  Professor 
Ernst  Robert  Curtius?  Besides,  only  four  or 
five  contributors  out  of  nineteen  deal  with  lit¬ 
erary  Franco-German  relations;  the  others — 
of  very  unequal  value,  treat  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  or  educational  problems. 

The  last  part  (as  in  vol.  I)  contains  a  bibli¬ 
ography  that  is  supposed  to  cover  all  the  books 
and  articles  relevant  to  the  exchange  between 
Germany  and  France  published  from  1953  to 
1956.  While  Austrian,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
publications  are  included,  no  mention  is  made 
of  studies  on  Franco-German  relations  pub¬ 
lished  in  other  countries.  Doctoral  disserta¬ 
tions  on  literature,  both  French  and  German, 
are  quoted  for  the  first  time.  Is  this  bibli¬ 
ography  then  reliable?  We  doubt  it,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  articles.  In 
some  cases,  rather  insignificant  book  reviews, 
obituaries,  and  chronicles  are  mentioned  (in 
particular  on  the  German  side),  while  several 
valuable,  original  contributions  have  been 
omitted  (in  particular  on  the  French  side). 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  abundant  inclu¬ 
sion  of  “edifying  literature”  (on  Bernadette, 
Thcrfee  de  Lisieux,  etc.),  so  little  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  cultural  exchange,  while  works  on 
art  have  been  left  out?  Renee  Lang 

Tulane  University 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Von  deutscher  Dich- 
tung  und  MusHt^.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht  (Stuttgart.  Teubner).  2nd  ed., 
1957.  xii  -|-  467  pages.  14.80  dm. 

I  never  quite  understood  the  enthusiasm  for 


Dilthey  that  Ortega  professed  until  I  read 
these  essays  which  I  had  missed  on  their  first 
publication  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  They 
deal  with  old  Germanic  life,  medieval  poetry, 
eighteenth  century  music,  and  the  poets  Klop- 
stock,  Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul.  They  show 
what  an  intelligent  man  can  say  when  he  has 
to  give  a  lecture  and  wants  to  make  it  both 
informative  and,  to  some  extent,  beautiful. 
Dilthey  was  the  best  symbol  of  a  dry  period  of 
art  appreciation,  a  true  professor’s  and  gentle¬ 
man’s  philosopher  and  historian.  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  that  Bach  symbolized  or  ex¬ 
pressed  Protestantism  or  was  able  to  fix  certain 
moods,  I  would  rather  hear  Bach  and  then 
wonder  what  opera  he  had  heard  or  read  when 
he  worked  on  the  Passion  of  St.  John.  Dilthey 
never  had  such  ideas;  he  was  an  educated  man 
who  knew  how  to  say  the  obvious  and  how  to 
overstate  it  so  that  it  became  a  falsehood.  But 
then  he  was  so  honest  and  so  limited  and  at 
the  same  time  so  earnest  that  he  remains  like¬ 
able.  We  would  not  want  to  miss  him  entire¬ 
ly  and  do  not  reproach  the  two  publishers  who 
have  united  to  bring  out  this  volume  anew. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  fahresring  1956/7  Ein  Querschnitt  durch 
die  deutsche  Literatur  und  Kunst  der  Ge- 
genwart.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1956.  400  pages  -j-  44  plates.  12  dm. 
This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  well  produced 
and  intelligently  edited  volumes  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  a  generous  cross  section  of 
contemporary  German  writing.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  range  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  covered:  T.  W.  Adorno  writes 
provocatively  about  music,  Erich  Heller  about 
the  impact  of  psychoanalysis  upon  literature; 
recent  painting,  architecture,  and  stage  design 
are  ably  surveyed  with  an  eye  for  the  historical 
context  as  well  as  their  experimental  features; 
G.  R.  Hocke  reports  on  some  Italian  patrons 
of  modern  art;  and  among  several  fairly  con¬ 
servative  samples  of  poetry  and  prose — by 
Britting,  Doderer,  Aichinger,  Bachmann,  Gai- 
ser,  Krolow,  Piontek,  and  others — there  appear 
two  curious  but  fascinating  pieces  of  “con¬ 
crete”  prose  by  Helmuth  Heissenbiittel:  one,  a 
description  “from  within”  of  a  piece  of  paper 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  the  other,  entitled  “In 
expectation  of  a  red  spot.”  Six  memorial  es¬ 
says  are  devoted  to  Mann,  Baumeister,  Nolde, 
Feininger,  Curtius,  and  Benn — the  last  of 
these,  by  Holthusen,  uncomfortably  wordy. 

The  final  section  entitled  “Chronicle”  is, 
certainly,  the  least  rewarding;  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  contributions  by  H.  H.  Stucken- 
schmidt  and  Annette  Kolb,  the  level  of  critical 
substance  is  not  as  high  as  the  display  of  fash¬ 
ionable  jargon  might  suggest.  Like  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  this  volume  deserves  as  a  whole  the 
highest  praise  for  its  elegance,  its  lively  though 
discreet  literary  taste  and,  above  all,  for  the 
skill  with  which  it  manages  to  assemble  a  large 
and  informative  panorama  of  present-day 
German  cultural  activities.  The  book  is  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  with  more  than  forty  well- 
chosen  and  excellently  printed  reproductions 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

Victor  Lange 
Princeton  U niversity 

**  Dolf  Sternberger,  Gerhard  Storz,  W.  E. 
Siiskind.  Aus  dem  Worterbuch  des  Un- 
menschen.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1957.  134 
pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  three  authors  collected  a  series  of  articles 
that  appeared  in  1945  in  Die  Wandlung  into  a 
book.  For  they  discovered  that  the  cliches 
which  had  gained  ground  during  the  Hitler 
time  have  found  favor  with  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  They  attribute  this  success  to  modern 
collectivism  and  the  impact  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  mind.  Their  word  biographies  make  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  and  tell  much  about  contempo¬ 
rary  Germany.  Since  I  have  a  personal  enemy 
among  those  words,  the  unbelievably  popular 
Anliegen,  once  a  pastoral  term  with  a  strong 
Swabian  flavor,  now  the  favorite  of  everyone, 
I  feel  for  the  authors.  But  I  am  afraid  their 
general  analysis  docs  not  hold.  If  a  Siiskind 
of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century  had  looked  at 
the  words  then  coming  up,  all  those  non-Ger¬ 
man  derivatives  and  literal  translations  from 
the  Latin,  like  abhangen  from  dependere,  he 
would  have  been  equally  revolted.  But  those 
words  have  lost  the  taint  of  disagreeable  nov¬ 
elty  long  ago,  because  earlier  collectivists  made 
them  fashionable  and  incorporated  them  into 
everyday  speech.  This  docs  not,  however,  make 
these  word  biographies  less  worthwhile  or 
any  of  these  words  more  attractive. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

M  Margarcte  Susman.  Deutung  biblischer 
Gestalten.  Zurich.  Diana.  1955.  144  pages. 
In  three  essays  the  author  presents  a  partly 
Jewish-Orthodox,  partly  subjective  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Biblical  figures  of  Moses,  Eze¬ 
kiel,  and  Saul  and  David  (“zwei  ewige  Ge- 
staltcn”)  The  fourth  essay  deals  with  the 
prophets’  “message  of  peace.” 


According  to  Margarcte  Susman,  both  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  the  people  of  Israel  were 
“chosen”  to  bear  witness  to  the  majesty  and 
love  of  Gt>d,  not  by  their  strength  and  glory, 
but  by  humiliation,  in  persecution  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  idea  of  vicarious  suffering  finds  its 
embodiment  in  the  personal  destiny  of  all  of 
the  prophets.  In  the  modern  world,  in  which 
the  human  self  is  being  dissolved  in  the  fea¬ 
tureless  mass,  it  is  the  prophet,  the  mouthpiece 
and  servant  of  God,  the  “Son  of  Man,”  who 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  pure  and  true  selfhood 
and  whose  existence  expresses  the  divinely 
willed  unity  of  the  human  race. 

The  essay  on  Saul  and  David  emphatically 
afiErms  the  strictly  supernatural  character  of 
the  religion  and  mission  of  Israel,  thus  set¬ 
ting  this  religion  off  from  any  purely  natural 
code  of  ethics.  Saul’s  melancholy  provides 
an  occasion  for  an  arresting  theological  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  nature  of  Schwermut  as  indicative  of 
a  defection  of  the  elect  of  God,  akin  to  the  fate 
of  the  tragic  hero:  a  Messianic  unrest  that  has 
been  deprived  of  its  ultimate  aim  and  end. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Max  Saucrlandt.  Im  Kampf  um  die  mo- 
derne  Kunst.  K.  Dingelstedt,  cd.  Miin- 
chen.  Langcn/Mullcr.  1957.  435  pages. 
24.80  dm. 

This  handsomely  presented  book  contains  the 
letters  written  by  Professor  Saucrlandt,  former 
director  of  the  Hamburg  Museum  for  Art  and 
Applied  Art,  to  his  wife  and  his  close  friend 
and  colleague,  Walter  Stengel.  The  person¬ 
ality  that  emerges  from  these  letters  is  a  most 
engaging  one:  warm-hearted,  vibrant  with  in¬ 
telligence,  and  infinitely  mercurial,  sympa¬ 
thetic  towards  any  fresh  effort  in,  principally, 
German  painting  and  sculpture  yet  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  chauvinism. 

The  book  provides  us  with  an  invaluable 
cross  section  of  German  art-life — and  of  the 
peculiar  delights  and  despairs  of  a  museum 
director — during  the  two  decades  when  Cub¬ 
ism,  Expressionism,  and  abstract  art  were  in 
the  ascendancy.  Saucrlandt’s  forthright  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  “rebels”  commands  our  re¬ 
spect  throughout,  though  in  today’s  perspec¬ 
tive  his  taste  may  appear  somewhat  erratic  and 
his  whole  concept  of  art  not  quite  as  self-con¬ 
sistent  as  he  himself  imagined  it  to  be.  His 
attitude  during  the  first  year  of  the  Hitler 
regime — he  died  early  in  1934 — shows  him 
to  have  been  a  very  courageous  (if  politically 
rather  uninformed  or  uncommitted)  oppo¬ 
nent  of  totalitarian  pressure. 
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It  b  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  publishers 
have  failed  to  provide  the  book  with  illustra¬ 
tions  or,  at  least,  with  a  photograph  of  Sauer- 
landt.  A  certain  amount  of  editorial  comment 
— e.g.,  a  connecting  text  between  letters  or  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  letters — ^would  have  been  help¬ 
ful,  too. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

*  Willi  Schuh.  Von  neuer  Musi^.  Zurich. 
Atlantis.  1955.  272  pages.  11.50  Sw.  fr. 

The  author,  a  well-known  Swiss  music  critic 
and  editor  of  the  Schweizerische  MusiJ{^zei- 
tung,  covers  in  these  essays  and  critiques  a  rep¬ 
resentative  cross  section  of  current  musical  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Europe,  including  concerts,  operas, 
and  music  festivals,  especially  those  of  Do- 
naueschingen,  Cologne,  and  Baden-Baden. 
The  final  essay  deals  with  “Stravinsky  and 
Tradition.”  Along  with  such  well-known 
contemporary  composers  as  Hindemith,  Ho- 
negger,  Krinek,  Frank  Martin,  Messiaen, 
Orff,  Schonberg,  Bartok,  Britten,  Webern, 
and  Milhaud,  the  author  also  discusses  others 
whose  reputations  are  solidly  established  in 
Europe  but  whose  work  b  relatively  unknown 
in  Amei^ca,  such  as  Burkhard,  Fortner,  Hart¬ 
mann,  Schoeck,  Egk,  Von  Einem,  and  Lieber- 
mann. 

In  spite  of  the  material  progress  in  American 
music  during  the  last  twenty  years,  our  con¬ 
cert  programs  for  the  most  part  still  follow  a 
well-worn  routine.  Hence  the  excitement  and 
adventure  of  contemporary  creative  activity  b 
largely  lacking  in  our  musical  life.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  that  it  helps  to  keep 
us  informed,  if  only  by  hearsay,  of  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  beyond  our  limited  provincial  ken. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  concert  halls 
and  opera  houses  that  are  not  merely  mausole¬ 
ums.  Meanwhile,  for  those  who  can  not 
afford  a  trip  to  Europe,  such  informative 
chronicles  as  Schuh  offers  are  a  welcome  pal¬ 
liative  to  creative  stagnation. 

Gilbert  Chase 
Brussels 

*  Gerhard  Wahnrau.  Berlin,  Stadt  der  The¬ 
ater.  I.  Berlin,  Henschel.  1957.  583  pages, 
ill.  8  plates.  28  dm. 

We  can  read  many  publications  that  deal  with 
individual  theaters  or  great  artists  of  Berlin 
stages  but  Wahnrau  rightly  states  that,  since 
1881,  his  new  book  is  the  first  general  history 
of  theater  in  Berlin.  The  author  promises  to 
place  the  theatrical  development  against  the 
background  of  social,  organizational,  and  eco¬ 


nomic  conditions,  a  large  task,  probably  too 
large  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  much 
of  the  important  source  material  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  last  War.  Wahnrau 
makes  good  use  of  files  available  to  him.  Par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  to  the  reader  are  quotations 
from  letters  and  documents  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  and  several  listings  of  productions  and 
theater  managers.  The  book  contains  many 
facts  and  many  names,  but  the  treatment  is 
uneven.  A  serious  study  of  this  kind  involves 
more  than  mere  presentation  of  material;  an 
evaluation  is  expected  to  weigh  the  decisive 
against  the  less  important.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  covers  the  era  from  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  1889.  A  second  volume  will  describe 
the  artistic  events  and  personalities  of  the  past 
two  generations. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Friedrich  von  Zglinicki.  Der  Weg  des 
Films.  Berlin.  Rembrandt.  1956.  iv  -f-  992 
pages,  ill.  39.60  dm. 

This  is  such  an  oversized  piece  of  painstaking 
scholarship  that  it  demands  our  respect,  even 
if  both  title  and  subtitle  (Die  Geschichte  der 
Kinematographie)  are  misleading.  With  the 
singlemindedness  of  an  entomologist,  Zgli¬ 
nicki  has  collected,  collated,  reported,  and  re¬ 
produced  all  available  material  on  that  strange 
species,  early  movies.  More  still,  he  has  gone 
back  to  all  the  weird  inventions  such  as  lan- 
terna  magica  pictures,  early  bioscopes,  etc.,  put 
together  by  equally  obsessed  inventors,  and 
has  related  their  failures  and  half-successes  in 
what  can  only  be  called  maddening  detail. 

However,  it  does  not  add  up  to  a  history  of 
the  movies.  It  might  be  called  “The  Birth  of 
the  Silent  Film.”  The  accent  is  on  German 
productions  mainly.  The  author’s  main  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  of  all  dedicated  hobbyists:  He  can 
not  leave  out  anything.  He  reproduces  third- 
rate  posters  announcing  fourth-rate  one-reel- 
ers  of  1915;  he  even  prints  the  different  mar¬ 
riages  and/or  divorces  of  happily  forgotten 
film  stars.  However,  for  the  specialist  and  the 
collector  his  descriptions  and  photos  from  early 
films  are  invaluable.  For  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  and  filmgoer  the  book  will  remain 
a  funny  off-beat  production. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

Paul  Arthur  Schilpp,  ed.  Karl  Jaspers. 
Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1957.  xii  -|-  871 
pages.  43  dm. 

This  impressive  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  alert- 
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ness  of  American  philosophical  circles  in  re¬ 
gard  to  contemporary  philosophical  contribu¬ 
tions  on  a  world  wide  scale.  Besides,  it  pre¬ 
sents  an  appreciative  as  well  as  a  critical  view- 
f)oint  which  is  remarkable  in  its  scope.  Schilpp, 
with  foresight  and  great  understanding,  was 
able  to  bring  together,  in  a  grandiose  sympo¬ 
sium,  twenty-four  personalities  and  experts  in 
order  to  give  us  an  illuminating  thought-pro¬ 
voking  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  Karl 
Jaspers.  Presented  and  interpreted  here  in  a 
colorful  mosaic  are  the  many  facets  of  Jaspers’s 
philosophical  world. 

Seven  contributions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  make  us  familiar  with  Jaspers’s  indi¬ 
vidual  form  of  philosophical  speculation  and 
his  own  brand  of  Existentialism.  These  are 
followed  by  articles  which  deal,  among  other 
things,  with  Jaspers’s  relationship  to  the  sci¬ 
ences,  to  psychopathology,  to  anthropology 
and  sociology,  to  history  and  religion,  to  art, 
poetry,  and  literary  criticism.  Each  of  these 
essays  tries  to  combine  a  deeply  penetrating 
interpretation  and  exegesis  together  with  a 
critical  approach  often  resulting  in  a  refresh¬ 
ing  controversy.  A  lively  and  valuable  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch  by  Jaspers  and  a  discursive 
and  gentlemanlike  answer  to  his  critics  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume  round  off  a  truly 
comprehensive  picture, of  the  work  and  the 
ideas  of  one  of  the  most  profound  and  univer- 
salistic  thinkers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 

**  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Plato:  Der  Kampf  urns 
Sein.  Bern.  Francke.  1957.  312  pages. 
22.80  Sw.  fr. 

The  author  attempts  a  reconstruction  of  Plato’s 
personal  development  from  his  works.  Plato 
begins,  according  to  this,  as  a  poet  with  playful 
and  cheerful  sketches,  known  as  early  ^ratic 
dialogues.  Many  “Sophistic”  traits  in  them 
contribute  to  the  accusations  in  the  trial  against 
Socrates,  and  Plato  writes  his  passionate  early 
middle  dialogues  not  only  in  defense  of  Socra¬ 
tes  but  also  in  self-defense,  “flattering”  the 
democratic  regime.  The  death  of  Socrates 
causes  a  profound  despair  and  gives  rise  to 
a  condemnation  of  a  world  in  which  the  “just 
is  crucified”  and  a  flight  toward  an  ideal,  bet¬ 
ter  world  evident  to  the  vision  of  “ideas” 
which  arc  freed  from  the  misery  of  mortality. 
The  old  Plato  becomes  skeptical  of  this  “the¬ 
ory  of  ideas” — but  is  at  the  same  time  hiding 
his  skepticism. 

There  is  much  that  is  stimulating  and  plaus¬ 
ible,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  But 


many  fantasies  of  the  author  are  presented  as 
fact,  for  example,  “It  is  certain  that  the  second 
part  of  the  Phaedrus  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  Gorgics"  (p.  208).  Lacking  is  the  episode 
in  Syracuse,  which  was  very  important  from 
the  biographical  point  of  view;  and  the  sys¬ 
tematic  interpretation  of  the  later  dialogues 
is  exceedingly  questionable.  Few  Plato  schol¬ 
ars  will  agree  with  the  author  that  they  ex¬ 
press  a  concealed  loss  of  faith  in  philosophy. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Gerhard  Ncbcl.  Die  Not  der  Gotten  Welt 
und  Mythos  der  Germanen.  Hamburg. 
Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1957.  217  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  author’s  principal  thesis  seems  to  be  that 
in  primitive  society  the  worshippers  identify 
themselves  with  the  deities  worshipped,  and 
hence  participate  spiritually  in  the  fates  which 
their  myth-making  attributes  to  these  deities. 
The  essence  of  this  mythic  world-view  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  is  the  omnipresent  sense  of 
doom,  of  an  inevitable  “twilight  of  the  gods” 
— a  theme  completely  alien  to  the  Greek  mind. 

With  insight  and  imagination  Nebel  re¬ 
constructs  the  leading  ideas  corollary  to  this 
central  Germanic  theme.  His  exposition  is 
convincing,  and  he  writes  at  times  with  real 
eloquence.  Unhappily,  he  feels  obliged  for 
the  purposes  of  his  thesis  to  give  values  of  his 
own  to  certain  words,  such  as  Heil  and  Tat, 
and  to  coin  some  oddities  of  his  own,  such  as 
Neiding,  verjoten,  and  Christung.  These  lin¬ 
guistic  vexations  contribute  to  the  difficulties 
already  inherent  in  a  wilfully  peculiar  style, 
which  the  blurb  on  the  book’s  dust-jacket  de¬ 
scribes  as  “der  gliihende  Lavafluss  seiner 
Prosa.”  Lava  is  not  the  most  transparent  of 
materials,  and  at  times  the  style  becomes  so 
nearly  impenetrable  that  the  reader  is  inclined 
impatiently  to  make  the  writer’s  name  Nebel 
into  an  omen  of  his  intelligibility. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

*  Morus  (Richard  Lewinsohn).  Eine  Welt- 
geschichte  der  Sexualit'dt.  Hamburg.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1956.  383  pages,  ill.  -h  32  plates. 
In  this  well  illustrated  book  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  historical  approach  to  the  study  of  sex 
and  morals.  He  traces  the  importance  of  fer¬ 
tility  rites  from  the  late  Paleolithic  through 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
times.  The  author  also  brings  a  historical 
depth  to  the  problems  of  celibacy,  prostitu¬ 
tion,  sexual  abnormalities,  venereal  disease, 
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Western  monogamy  versus  Oriental  polyg¬ 
amy,  anti-feminist  movements,  and  woman’s 
emancipation.  He  concludes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  implications  of  such  modern  de¬ 
velopments  as  artificial  insemination  and  sur¬ 
gical  sex  transformation.  The  amazing 
breadth  of  this  study  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  not  only  a  medical  doctor  special¬ 
izing  in  social  hygiene,  but  also  a  competent 
scientist  and  economist.  The  photographs,  re¬ 
productions  of  paintings,  and  engravings  are 
carefully  and  tastefully  selected. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Hermann  Tiemann,  ed.  Meta  Klopstocl^^ 
geborene  Moller:  Briejwechsel  mit  Klop- 
stoc\,  ihren  Verwandten  und  Freunden. 
3  vols.  Hamburg.  Maximilian-Gesellschaft. 
1956.  1,005  pages.  60  dm. 

Correspondence  (1751-1758)  between  Klop- 
stock  and  Meta  forms  the  core  of  this  schol¬ 
arly  edition.  This  correspondence,  in  turn, 
consists  mainly  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
drawn  from  the  Klopstoci^-Nachlass  recendy 
acquired  by  the  Staats-  und  Universitatsbiblio- 
thek  in  Hamburg.  Numerous  unpublished 
letters  between  Meta,  reladves,  and  friends  are 
also  included,  making  Meta  the  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  work.  The  incorporation  of 
already  published  correspondence  (rechecked, 
when  possible,  against  the  originals)  further 
serves  to  round  out  the  central  epistolary  bi¬ 
ography  of  Klopstock  and  Meta.  The  entire 
body  of  letters  consists  of  new  and  previously 
accessible  material  in  a  ratio  of  about  seven 
to  five. 

Unabridged,  the  Klopstock-Meta  letters  are 
successfully  combined  with  the  others  (tailor¬ 
ed  according  to  pertinence)  to  form,  in  the  ed¬ 
itor’s  words,  “so  etwas  wic  ein[en]  Roman  . . . 
in  Briefen,  den  das  Leben  geschrieben  hat.” 
In  moral-emotional  texture,  the  “novel”  rep¬ 
resents  an  example  of  eighteenth  century  Ger¬ 
man  sentimentality  in  its  purest  form,  with 
an  admixture  of  Tdndelei,  everyday  matters, 
occasional  humor,  and  irony.  It  will  be  valued 
by  all  students  of  Klopstock  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  However,  one  will  not  find  any  “keys” 
to  support  a  radical  reinterpretation  of  Klop¬ 
stock  the  p>oet. 

The  thorough,  copious  commentary  of  edi¬ 
tor  Tiemann  and  Erich  Trunz’s  essay  “Meta 
Moller  und  das  18.  Jahrhundert”  give  the  edi¬ 
tion  stature  as  a  work  of  highly  reliable  schol¬ 
arship. 

S.  V.  Langsjoen 
St.  Olaf  College 


**  Heinz  Kersten.  Auf stand  der  Intelle^- 
tuellen.  Wandlungen  in  der  l^ommu- 
nistischen  Welt.  Stuttgart.  Sccwald.  1957. 
189  pages.  5.80  dm. 

Among  the  numerous  books  dealing  with 
present-day  conditions  in  the  Soviet  world, 
Heinz  Kersten’s  doXumentarischer  Bericht  de¬ 
serves  to  occupy  a  special  place.  To  be  sure,  it 
covers  the  same  ground  as,  let  us  say,  Louis 
Fischer’s  Soviet  Russia  Revisited,  with  an  es¬ 
pecially  revealing  chapter  devoted  to  East 
Germany.  The  particular  contribution  of  the 
author  to  the  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
Communism  consists  both  in  his  approach  and 
his  central  theme.  His  procedure  is  purely 
documentary:  He  uses  Russian,  Polish,  Hun¬ 
garian,  etc.,  newspaper  items,  excerpts  from 
magazines,  and  quotations  from  speeches  to 
back  up  a  minimum  of  personal  interpreta¬ 
tion.  However,  what  is  really  novel  or  ori¬ 
ginal  is  the  author’s  main  thesis:  He  believes 
that  the  aggressive  forces  of  the  new  Commu¬ 
nist  “class”  arc  waging  a  particularly  fierce 
war  against  the  intellectuals — writers,  artists, 
university  students — as  the  only  clement 
which  will  never  become  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  freedom.  For  unlike  some  Western  intel¬ 
lectuals,  who  even  at  this  late  date  believe  that 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  Communist  posi¬ 
tion,  their  Eastern  counterparts  have  long  since 
recognized  Communism  for  what  it  really  is: 
a  monstrous  fraud,  foisted  upon  a  world  eager 
for  progress,  which  is  in  reality  anti-progress¬ 
ive  and  anti-revolutionary  and  anti-intellec¬ 
tual.  It  is  this  realization  which  caused  the 
educated  elite  of  Hungary  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  barbarians  of  avo  and  the  Soviet 
tanks;  also,  it  is  that  which  keeps  alive  the 
undercurrent  of  unrest  in  the  entire  Com¬ 
munist  world. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  information  in 
Kersten’s  books  and  many  oppositional  acts  of 
Eastern-Europe  intellectuals  and  workers  are 
listed,  some  of  them  of  a  rather  minor  nature. 
They  seem  woefully  inadequate  when  put  up 
against  the  machinery  of  brute  force  and  cor¬ 
ruption  available  to  the  opponent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  these  small  acts  of  defiance  indicate 
that  hope  is  still  alive  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  Communist-dominated 
countries.  Finally,  the  manner  in  which  these 
protests  are  suppressed  or  circumvented  proves 
once  again  that  Communism  is  an  implacable 
enemy  of  free  intellect.  If  its  challenge  is  to 
be  met  at  all,  it  must  first  be  defeated  in  the 
realm  of  ideas. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
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**  Erich  Kuby.  Das  ist  des  deutschen  Voter- 
land.  Stuttgart.  Schcrz  &  Govcrts.  1957. 
486  pages.  19.80  dm. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  a  book  like  this  can  ap- 
pear  in  Germany  today.  It  is  aggressive,  “sub¬ 
jective,”  sometimes  mocking  and  sarcastic.  It 
subjects  both  parts  of  Germany  (“seventy 
millions  in  two  waiting  rooms,”  according  to 
the  subtitle)  to  critical  and  realistic  examina¬ 
tion.  Though  occasionally  the  author  is  not 
immune  to  the  temptation  of  simplifying  with 
journalistic  brilliance  what  are  in  reality  very 
complex  problems,  it  is  clear  that  a  sharp-eyed 
observer  is  at  work  here.  One  moment  he  will 
criticize  West  German  complacence;  in  the 
next  he  deals  telling  blows  against  East  Ger¬ 
man  dealers  in  doubletalk.  A  stimulating  book 
for  those  who  want  to  know  Germany  as  it 
is,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  cliches  of  the 
pros  and  cons.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

^  Friedrich  Kluge.  Etymologtsches  Worter- 
buch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Walther 
Mitzka,  ed.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  17th  ed., 
1957.  XV  -|-  900  2-col.  pages.  35  dm. 

A  landmark  in  German  philology  and  trusted 
companion  to  generations  of  Germanists  since 
its  first  publication  in  1883,  this  new  “Kluge- 
Gotze”  (the  1 1th  to  16th  editions  were  signally 
enriched  by  Alfred  Gotze)  is  ably  edited  and 
considerably  augmented  by  the  long-time  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Deutscher  Sprachatlas  and  re¬ 
nowned  representative  of  Wortgeographte, 
Professor  Mitzka  of  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
burg.  His  elimination  from  previous  offerings 
of  uncongenial  or  unadoptable  foreign  coin¬ 
ings  or  too  narrowly  limited  dialectal  expres¬ 
sions  is  as  praiseworthy  as  his  inclusion  and 
discussion  of  new  pertinent  key  words,  many 
of  which  ought  never  to  have  been  omitted  in 
the  preceding  editions.  As  evidenced  by  the 
extensive  list  of  Hiljsmittel  and  even  more  by 
the  interpretation  of  various  Stichworter,  the 
learned  editor  has  made  generous  and  efficient 
use  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  modern  Ger- 
manisti/(^  and  particularly  stresses  the  hethitic 
and  tocharic  sources  and  origins  applicable  to 
such  important  words  as  drei,  du,  etc.  Like  his 
predecessors,  the  new  editor  never  loses  sight 
of  the  major  purpose  of  etymologically  con¬ 
veying  Bedeutungsgeschichte.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Alfred  Schirmer.  E.  E.  N. 

**  Karl  Weinhold,  Gustav  Ehrismann,  Hugo 
Moser.  Kleine  mittelhochdeutsche  Gram- 
mati\.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  11th  ed.,  1955. 
132  pages  -|-  2  maps.  $1.10. 

This  long  familiar,  small  and  concise  Middle 


High-German  grammar  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten  by  Weinhold  in  1881  and  has  since  proved 
its  value  by  its  many  editions  and  revisions  by 
such  scholars  as  Ehrismann,  Teske,  and  Ho- 
racek.  The  present  or  eleventh  edition  by  Hu¬ 
go  Moser  in  general  retains  the  original  char¬ 
acter  of  this  grammar  which  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  student  of  Middle  High-Ger¬ 
man.  By  listing  English  parallel  forms  in¬ 
stead  of  Greek  forms  Professor  Moser  has  in¬ 
creased  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  since  most 
students  in  Germany  today  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  but  are  familiar  with  English. 
The  present  edition  also  contains  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Old  High-German  and  modern  Ger¬ 
man  forms  beside  the  Middle  High-German. 

Erich  Eichholz 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Karl  Peltzer.  Das  treffende  Zitat.  Thun. 

Ott.  1957.  740  2-col.  pages.  32.80  Sw.  fr. 
The  author  of  the  well  known  dictionary  of 
synonyms  Das  treffende  Wort  now  offers  un¬ 
der  the  pertinent  subtitle  Gedankengut  aus 
drei  Jahrtausenden  an  eminently  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  quotations  which  gratifyingly  stress¬ 
es  contemporary  contributions  without  ne¬ 
glecting  in  any  way  the  rich  treasure  of  more 
ancient  Lebensweisheiten.  The  alphabetically 
arranged  12,000  Stichworter  comprise  more 
than  35,000  quotations,  sentences,  aphorisms, 
proverbs,  and  maxims,  often  confronting  thesis 
and  antithesis.  Whenever  possible,  they  are 
cross-referenced  to  topically  related  entries. 
The  author’s  erudition,  the  result  of  lifelong 
reading,  is  as  impressive  as  are  the  intelligent 
integration  and  organization  of  his  material. 
Here  is  an  amazingly  rich  mine  of  ready  in¬ 
formation — so  rich  indeed  that  the  only  criti¬ 
cism  which  may  possibly  be  uttered  is  that  the 
author  has  des  Guten  zuviel  getan — for  every¬ 
one  engaged  in  intellectual  work,  especially 
the  lecturer,  teacher,  writer,  editor,  and  public 
speaker.  They  will  find  this  work  quite  indis- 
jxnsable. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Hans  Pyritz.  Goethe-Bibliographie.  I,  II. 

Heidelberg.  Winter.  1955, 1956.  xvi  -|-  80, 

80  pages.  8.60  dm. 

The  plan  of  this  work  represents  a  departure 
from  the  Goedeke  ideal  of  completeness  and  a 
vigorous  championship  of  critical  selectivity. 
Investigators  will  be  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
former  unwieldiness  without,  however,  being 
able  to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  The  new  work 
is  not  for  them  in  moments  when  they  happen 
to  be  interested  in  popular,  propagandistic. 
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pedagogical,  or  sectarian  writing,  or  in  book 
reviews  and  newspaper  articles.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  certain  scholar  needs  to  know  about  the 
reception  of  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain’s 
Goethe  around  the  year  1912.  This  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  proper  list  in  a  combination  of 
chronological  and  alphabetical  order.  A  cross- 
reference  reveals  that  only  one  other  hook  and 
only  four  magazine  articles  have  been  selected 
for  inclusion  from  the  vast  amount  of  Cham¬ 
berlain  material  .  .  .  The  six  Ueferungen 
which  arc  to  follow  will  be  most  welcome. 

W.  A.  W. 

**  Walter  Ritzer.  Trol(l-Studien.  Ill:  Traill- 
Bibliographie.  Salzburg.  Miillcr.  1956.  xii 
-f-  182  pages.  126  s. 

Walter  Ritzer  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
pilations.  Well  known  from  his  Rilke  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  he  has  now  made  another  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  by  this  clearly  and  care¬ 
fully  arranged  bibliography.  In  an  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  the  editor  states  distinedy  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  book,  which  comprises  three 
main  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  primary 
sources  and  is  subdivided  into  six  large  sec¬ 
tions  listing  Trakl’s  publications  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  periodicals,  books,  anthologies,  transla- 
dons,  and  those  of  his  poems  that  were  set  to 
music.  The  second  part  handles  the  bulk  of 
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secondary  sources;  the  bibliography  concludes 
with  both  a  Werl^register,  summarizing  once 
more  the  place  of  poems  and  prose  pieces,  and 
various  other  indexes  providing  the  compila¬ 
tion  with  necessary  flexibility.  Unfortunately, 
a  considerable  number  of  American  studies  on 
Trakl  have  not  been  included.  So,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  not  a  single  article  or  review  from 
Booths  Abroad,  and  there  is  hardly  any  essay 
from  other  American  journals  listed.  Alvin 
D.  A.  Jett’s  dissertation  “A  Stylisdc  Study  of 
the  Lyric  of  Georg  Trakl”  (University  of  Tex¬ 
as,  1954),  Walter  Sokel’s  “Expressionism  in 
German  Literature:  The  Writer  in  extremis 
as  Reflected  in  His  Work,  1902-1926,”  (diss. 
Columbia  University,  1953),  and  Lucilla  Pal¬ 
mer’s  “The  Language  of  German  Expression¬ 
ism”  (diss.  University  of  Illinois,  1938),  all  of 
which  contain  long  passages  on  Trakl,  are  not 
mentioned.  Also  absent  are  Eric  Singer’s 
anthology  Spiegel  des  Unvergdnglichen. 
Deutsche  Lyril^  seit  1910  (Miinchen,  1955) 
containing  two  Trakl  poems  (“Die  schone 
Stadt,”  “Gewitterabend”)  and  Wolfgang 
Paulsen’s  Expressionismus  und  A^tivismus 
(Bern,  1935).  Michael  Hamburger’s  transla¬ 
tions  in  Wa\e,  12  (New  York,  1953)  should 
also  be  given. 

Edgar  Lohner 
New  Yor\  University 
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The  holdings  of  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  now  approximate  15,375,000  pieces, 
an  increase  ot  eighty  percent  in  this  decade.  This  was 
made  possible  by  an  expansion  of  the  division's  inter¬ 
program  and  by  the  use  of  gift,  trust,  and  savings 
funds  to  employ  processing  assistants.  Through  reader 
service,  correspondence,  interlibrary  loans  or  photo¬ 
duplication  estimates,  the  division  last  year  served  res¬ 
idents  in  forty-six  states. 


The  Librarian  of  Congress,  L.  Quincy  Mumford, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  six  noted  American 
writers  to  serve  the  Library  of  Congress  as  Honorary 
Consulunts  in  American  Letters  for  the  next  three 
years.  They  are  playwright  Maxwell  Anderson,  short 
story  writer  Eudora  Welty,  poets  Elizabeth  Bishop  and 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  and  critics  R.  P.  Blackmur  and 
Cleanth  Brooks. 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  Other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  Headliners”) 


**  Jos^  Alcina  Franch.  Floresta  literaria  de  la 

America  indigena.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1957. 

427  pages. 

Alcina  Franch  of  the  University  of  Madrid  has 
performed  a  unique  service  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  in  one  volume  materials  so  widely  dis¬ 
persed  and  indeed  in  large  part  inaccessible 
to  the  average  student.  This  anthology  in 
Spanish  of  American  Indian  literature  draws 
upon  oral  traditions — folk  tales,  legends, 
songs,  etc. — as  well  as  upon  documents  in 
Nahuatl,  Mayan,  and  Quecha  written  in  Ro¬ 
man  script  after  the  conquest.  The  book  is  or¬ 
ganized  into  five  divisions  which  treat  respect¬ 
ively  the  literature  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  the  Nahuatl,  the  Mayan,  the  Que- 
chua,  and  that  of  the  Marginal  Tribes  of  South 
America.  Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
informative  introduction,  and  an  excellent 
bibliography  is  provided  for  those  inspired  to 
deepen  their  knowledge  of  this  fascinating 
material.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  work, 
insofar  as  I  know,  exists  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  John  F.  Lynch 

Marquette  University 

**  Benjamin  Carridn.  Santa  Gabriela  Mistral. 

Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana. 

1956.  342  pages,  ill.  $30  m/ecua. 

Gabriela  Mistral,  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Literature  (1945),  possessed  extraordinary 
poetic  talent  and  limitless  love  for  humanity, 
much  like  her  earlier  predecessor,  Sor  Juana 
Inez  de  la  Cruz.  The  sorrows  and  tribula¬ 
tions,  joys  and  ecstasies  of  Gabriela  Mistral’s 
sensitive  soul  permeate  her  work  with  such 
vehemence  and  depth  that  the  reader  is  imme¬ 
diately  impressed  with  her  sincerity  and  spir¬ 
itual  candor.  Moreover,  Benjamin  Carridn 
was  a  close  friend  and  sympathetic  critic  of 
Gabriela  Mistral,  and  he  shares  with  us  per¬ 
sonal  letters  and  memories,  analytical  observa¬ 
tions  from  her  work,  as  well  as  commentaries 
and  collaborations  of  other  celebrated  poets 
and  critics  (i.e.,  Alfonso  Reyes,  L.  A.  Sinchez, 
Arturo  Torres  Rioseco,  et  al).  The  author  has 
presented  additional  material  to  corroborate 
responsible  literary  criticism,  and  has  revived 
once  again  our  keen  interest  in  and  admiration 
of  Spanish  America’s  great  poet  of  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Oakland,  Calif. 


**  Tabarc  J.  Freire.  Javier  de  Viana,  mo- 
dernista.  Montevideo.  Universidad  de  la 
Republica.  1957.  40  pages. 

Freire  begins  by  demonstrating  that  Viana 
was  explicitly  anti-Modernist.  He  vigorously 
opposed  the  “artificiality”  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  in  its  formal  aspects  as  well  as  its  dam¬ 
aging  pessimism,  quietism,  and  nihilism. 
Viana  the  literary  theorist  was  a  realist.  Freire 
then  tries  to  prove  that  Viana,  the  creative 
writer,  was  a  Modernist  in  spite  of  himself. 
A  sampling  of  Viana’s  work  (excluding 
Gaucha)  is  examined,  special  attention  being 
given  to  his  creation  of  images  and  his  croma- 
tismo,  and  the  result  is  Viana  as  an  Impres¬ 
sionist.  The  strong  influence  of  the  “new 
school  of  stylistics”  on  Freire  is  obvious. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

**  Luis  Leal.  Antologta  del  cuento  mexicano. 

Mexico.  Studium.  1957.  165  pages. 

Leal’s  collection  of  Mexican  short  stories  from 
the  pre<onquest  era  through  such  well-known 
modern  writers  as  Juan  Jose  Arreola  is  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  his  Breve  historia  del  cuento 
mexicana.  It  follows  the  organization  of  the 
Historia  and  has  cross  page  references  to  it 
following  each  introductory  comment  on  the 
short  stories  or  author  represented.  Few  schol¬ 
ars  are  as  familiar  with  this  genre  of  Mexi¬ 
can  literature  as  Luis  Leal  and  a  careful  use 
of  his  Historia  and  the  anthology  will  give  the 
reader  a  well  organized,  thorough  survey  of 
this  very  important  segment  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  fiction. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte.  Cuestiunculas 
gongorinas.  Mexico.  Studium.  1955.  97 
pages. 

A  half  dozen  essays  on  Gdngora  by  the  late 
Mexican  priest  and  scholar  Mendez  Plancarte 
have  been  gathered  here  and  edited  by  Alfonso 
Junco,  who  implements  the  series  with  a  fine 
essay  of  his  own.  Plancarte  tries  to  reach  deep¬ 
er  than  Alfonso  Reyes,  after  whose  Cuestiones 
gongorinas  the  book  has  been  modestly  named 
“Cuestiunculas,”  and  farther  than  DImaso 
Alonso,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  He 
digs  out  new  examples,  if  minor  and  not  ob¬ 
vious  enough,  of  Horatius’s  influence  on  G6n- 
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gora,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  other 
scholars,  not  even  by  Menendez  y  Pelayo;  sug¬ 
gests  a  new,  or  rather  two  new  explanations  of 
the  well  known  and  widely  discussed  syntactic 
riddle  in  the  ninth  octave  of  “Polifemo”: 

Eriso  es  el  zurron  de  la  castana . . . 
where  Mendez  Plancarte  sees  a  spelling  mis¬ 
take,  “de”  for  “da,”  or  a  multiple  elipsis  of 
“de.”  The  same  inclination  to  go  deeper  into 
minute  technical  details  prevails  in  the  whole 
pamphlet.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  very 
highly  specialized  Gongora  scholars. 

Other  essays  in  the  book  deal  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Gongora  on  Spanish  American  writ¬ 
ers,  imitations  of  Gdngora  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  Gongora’s  allusions  to  America,  Gon¬ 
gora  before  the  child  god,  Gongora  and  Mile 
de  Saint-Firmin. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

^  Jack  Horace  Parker.  Bret/e  historia  del 
teatro  espanol.  Mexico.  Studium.  1957. 213 
pages.  $2.40. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  hnd  a  better  choice 
to  summarize  seven  centuries  of  Spain’s  the¬ 
ater.  Dr.  Parker  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  Spain’s 
Golden  Age.  Ten  brilliant  pages  interpret 
Lope  de  Vega,  with  ten  more  for  Ruiz  de 
Alarcon.  Eight  are  devoted  to  Tirso  and  eight 
to  Calderdn,  and  the  author  still  has  space  for 
an  interesting  treatise  on  play  presentations  in 
Golden  Age  theaters. 

In  the  rest  of  this  attractively  edited  volume, 
continuing  the  high  standards  of  the  De  An¬ 
drea  Manuales,  Parker  shows  himself  fully  as 
trustworthy  a  guide  to  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies.  In  twenty  chapters,  he  considers  Ro¬ 
manticism,  Realism,  the  poetic  drama,  and  the 
“Teatro  de  ismos,”  as  well  as  contemporary 
writers. 

One  of  the  author’s  greatest  contributions  is 
his  sifting  of  the  vast  amount  of  reference  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  brief  bibliographies  after  each 
entry  and  the  few  pages  of  general  bibliogra¬ 
phy  at  the  end.  This  book  belongs  on  the  desk 
of  every  student  of  Spain’s  literature. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Diana  Ramirez  de  Arellano.  Caminos  de 
la  creacidn  poetica  en  Pedro  Salinas.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Biblioteca  Aristarco.  1956. 207  pages, 
ill.  $3.90. 

This  study  of  the  progression  of  poetic  crea¬ 
tion  in  Salinas  by  Dr.  Ramirez  gives  us  an 
over-the-shoulder-of-the-poet-at-work  view  of 


Salinas  as  he  composed,  revised,  polished,  and 
pruned  his  very  concentrated,  and  at  times 
very  difficult  poetic  works.  The  author  has  re¬ 
produced  the  first  autographic  versions  of  La 
voz  a  ti  debida  in  photoengravings  in  green 
ink.  Preceding  each  autograph  is  a  comment 
on  the  manuscript  and  the  changes  made  by 
the  poet  as  he  developed  the  poem.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  comments  on  the  manuscripts,  Rami¬ 
rez  adds  a  chapter  on  the  first  literary  criti¬ 
cisms  on  La  voz  a  ti  debida  and  concludes  with 
a  critical  evaluation  of  the  poetic  creation  of 
Salinas.  This  scholarly  study  is  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  small  critical  autobiography  now 
available  on  Salinas. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Raiil  Silva  Castro.  Ruben  Dario  a  los  vein- 
te  ahos.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1956.  296  pages 
-f-  4  plates.  70  ptas. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Raul  Silva 
Castro  has  studied  Dario’s  literary  relations  in 
Chile  during  the  poet’s  formative  years  there 
from  1886-1889.  The  present  book  is  the  lat¬ 
est  of  several  useful  contributions  by  Silva  Cas¬ 
tro  to  knowledge  of  Modernism’s  genesis.  In 
1934  the  author  unearthed  material  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chilean  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
Dario’s  residence  in  that  country.  For  back¬ 
ground  information  not  based  on  findings  of 
this  sort  Silva  Castro  acknowledges  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  other  Dario  biographers,  particularly 
for  the  pre-Chilean  years.  This  is,  in  the  main, 
a  work  of  synthesis,  a  documented  yet  read¬ 
able  “cuadro  de  con  junto.” 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Manuel  Ugarte.  Cabral:  Un  poeta  de 
America.  Buenos  Aires.  Amcricalee.  2nd 
ed.,  1955.  187  pages. 

If  the  Dominican  poet  Manuel  del  Cabral  is 
not  today  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  Americas,  it  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
late  great  Argentine  writer,  Manuel  Ugarte. 
Cabral’s  reputation  was  first  earned  as  a  poet 
of  the  American  Negro  tropics.  He  later 
broadened  his  horizon  to  include  racial  and 
sociological  problems  of  the  Indians  and  North 
America.  According  to  his  Argentine  admirer, 
the  “grandeur  and  miseries  of  our  America” 
are  found  more  in  Cabral  than  perhaps  in  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Ugarte  draws  upon  his 
personal  discussions  with  Cabral  and  his  own 
delicate  poetic  sensibilities  to  illuminate  the 
very  generous  extracts  of  poems  presented  in 
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this  book.  In  fact,  in  large  measure  it  is  an 
explication  de  textes,  indispensable  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  wishes  to  penetrate  the  often  unfa¬ 
miliar  and  elusive  imagery  and  symbolism  of 
the  Dominican  poet. 

John  F,  Lynch 
Marquette  U niversity 

**  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  El  hijo  prodigo. 
Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional.  1956.  95 
pages. 

The  Guatemalan  short  story  writer  who  sees 
his  characters  as  animals  has  entered  the  the¬ 
atrical  field  with  two  poetic  plays.  The  three- 
act  El  hijo  prodigo,  written  chiefly  in  redon- 
dillas,  deals  with  the  incompetent  Ezequiel 
and  his  luxury-loving  wife  Juana,  who  tries 
to  borrow  money  from  her  friends  when  her 
husband’s  bank  fails.  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  comes  in  twice:  during  Eze- 
quiel’s  request  for  20,000  quetzales  from  his 
more  thrifty  brother,  and  when  Juana,  having 
run  away  with  a  wealthy  admirer,  is  left 
stranded  in  Havana.  Then  that  common  mo¬ 
tivation  of  the  Latin  American  theater,  inno¬ 
cent  children,  persuades  the  father  to  go  after 
their  mother  and  provide  a  happy  ending. 

Senor  Arevalo’s  earlier  fantasy,  Los  duques 
de  Endor  (1940),  suggested  by  the  abdication 
of  Edward  VIII,  is,  like  the  present  play,  bet¬ 
ter  for  its  verse  than  for  its  dramatic  action,  but 
neither  of  them  is  likely  to  be  so  successful  in 
performance  as  to  tempt  the  author,  whose 
portrait  decorates  the  cover  of  the  present 
play,  to  abandon  his  acknowledged  field  of 
excellence. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Raquel  Banda  Farfan.  La  cita.  Mexico. 

Studium.  1957.  163  pages.  $1. 

These  short  sketches  of  people  and  situations 
in  Mexican  rural  life  may  reproduce  what  is 
native  and  distinctive,  but  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ploit  the  material  to  the  point  of  telling  a 
story.  The  country  girl  betrayed  by  her  Mexi¬ 
co  City  seducer,  peasant  girls  frightened  by 
howling  cats,  a  dying  peddler  attended  by  a 
famous  surgeon  who  is  his  long-lost  son — 
these  are  the  old  plot  structures  (and  very 
bare  structures,  indeed)  upon  which  the  writ¬ 
er  has  affixed  observations  of  her  rural  coun¬ 
trymen.  Gonzalo  Blanco  Macias  justly  states 
in  the  prologue  that  the  collection  will  be  cher¬ 
ished  by  “folkloristas  y  sociologos  del  agro 
mexicano.” 

David  Sanders 
University  of  Maryland 


**  N6stor  Bondoni.  La  boca  sobre  la  tierra. 

Buenos  Aires,  “doble  p.”  1956.  265  pages. 
Volume  9  of  the  series  Grandes  escritores  ar~ 
gentinos  ( novelets ),  far  from  being  a  romance 
of  haciendas  and  wide  open  spaces,  of  gauchos 
and  trick  riding,  depicts  the  down-to-earth  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  chacreros  (small  farmers)  with 
stark  realism.  There  are  shadows  in  the  life  of 
the  father — an  Italian  immigrant — which  he 
would  gladly  forget.  The  sons  leave  home  to 
work  in  the  factories  of  Buenos  Aires,  where 
as  transplanted  peasants  they  see  only  the  evil 
side  of  city  life.  The  feeling  of  the  daughter — 
actually  the  head  of  the  household — toward 
la  tierra  (personified  as  “esa”)  is  deeper  than 
her  sense  of  honor  as  wife  and  mother.  She 
becomes  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  land, 
until  her  pride  of  possession  has  secured  for 
her  everything  she  has  wanted.  The  men  of 
the  family  are  unable  to  follow  her  driving 
ambition.  When  her  brother  returns  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  she  tells  him  he  is  not 
wanted,  but  finally  yields  to  his  insistence  that 
if  he  had  not  tried  the  other,  he  would  never 
have  known  that  his  place  is  at  home.  She 
even  relents  enough  to  allow  her  husband 
(called  el  de  las  nutrias  because  in  his  youth 
he  had  trapped  the  little  animals)  to  go  back 
to  his  favorite  occupation.  His  mother  lives 
with  them  in  the  chacra,  and  there  is  much 
bickering  among  the  old  folks. 

The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  j)oetic 
passages  in  which  thoughts  have  the  color, 
sound,  and  odor  that  reflect  the  background. 
It  is  sometimes  disconcerting  to  find  that  the 
scene  has  changed  without  warning  from 
farm  to  factory  or  caf6,  or  from  present  to  past 
and  back  again;  and  since  the  characters  are 
often  designated  simply  as  “el”  or  “ella,”  it 
is  like  a  movie  without  captions.  This  is  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  vocabulary  of  rural 
life  and  the  palabras  lunfardas  that  give  the 
story  its  special  flavor.  Only  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  can  the  types  of  character  here 
described  be  found. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Antonio  Diaz-Canabate.  Historias  del 
tren.  Madrid.  Cid.  n.d.  271  pages.  45  ptas. 
The  author,  well-known  for  his  Historia  de 
una  taberna,  presents  a  series  of  humorous, 
often  nostalgic  sketches,  a  little  informal  soci¬ 
ology  of  Spanish  railroads  in  the  costumbrista 
tradition.  In  an  easy,  colloquial  style,  he  shows 
the  vexations  and  foibles  of  ordinary  travel¬ 
ers,  would-be  bullfighters  catching  the  freight, 
and  Queen  Isabel  II  inaugurating  the  run  from 
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Madrid  to  Aranjucz  in  1851.  Like  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  humor  is  both  broad-  and  narrow- 
gauge.  Some  dialogues  are  first<lass,  but  the 
author’s  expressed  desire  to  amuse  without 
offending  rather  takes  the  steam  out  of  that 
raciness  and  sharp,  bitter  irony  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  best  Spanish  tradition. 

David  Griffin 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Pilar  Fernandez  de  Lanchares  Rey.  Para 
luego  morir  y  cambiar.  Buenos  Aires, 
“doble  p.”  1957.  110  pages. 

This  is  the  first  published  book  of  Pilar  Fer¬ 
nandez.  She  is  an  Argentine  schoolteacher 
who  won  a  prize,  in  1917,  for  her  collection 
of  poems  Como  un  logo  de  plata.  She  was  born 
June  20,  1900,  in  Gualeguay,  Entre  Rios. 

Para  luego  morir  y  cambiar  is  a  highly  sub¬ 
jective  novel  in  which  a  woman  relates  a  num¬ 
ber  of  personal  and  somewhat  intimate  experi¬ 
ences.  There  are  glimpses  into  her  early  child¬ 
hood,  morbid  descriptions  of  her  family  life 
during  her  youth,  and  a  fragmentary  account 
of  her  frustrated  marriage.  None  of  them  re¬ 
veals  the  slightest  note  of  happiness. 

The  author  uses  a  rather  incoherent  style 
to  intensify  the  devastating  effects  of  the  sit¬ 
uations  which  her  protagonist  has  to  endure. 
In  fact,  the  latter  is  constandy  depressed  and 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  anguish.  The  reader 
soon  realizes  that  the  main  character  is  overly 
sensitive.  Her  misfortunes  certainly  arouse 
sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  become  tire¬ 
some  and  repetitious.  Furthermore,  the  inco¬ 
herence  of  the  style  and  the  lack  of  order  in  the 
sequence  of  too  many  gloomy  episodes  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  boredom  that  the  reader  of¬ 
ten  feels. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  Tres  cuentos 
sin  amor.  Buenos  Aires.  Goyanarte.  141 
pages.  $23  m/arg. 

The  author,  long  recognized  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  poet,  critic,  and  essayist,  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  for  some  time  now  short  stories  which 
are  brilliant  syntheses  of  what  is  best  in  mod¬ 
ern  Argentine  fiction.  In  this  volume,  “La 
cosecha”  (1948)  and  “Viudez”  (1945),  each 
one  about  fifty  pages  long,  tell  of  man’s  defeat 
in  a  sick  scKiety  from  which  solidarity  and 
jusdee  have  disappeared.  In  the  former,  a  man, 
reduced  by  the  indifference  of  his  family  and 
neighbors  and  by  the  absurd  demands  of  a 
dictatorial  bureaucracy  to  a  state  of  anguish 
which  at  times  borders  on  paranoia,  is  pre¬ 


vented  from  harvesting  his  overripe  wheat 
crop  at  the  last  possible  moment  by  a  series 
of  accidents.  In  his  frantic  search  for  aid, 
fluctuating  between  hope  and  despair,  he  is 
forced  to  make  decisions  which,  although  they 
seem  logical  at  any  given  moment,  serve  only 
to  bring  him  closer  to  ruin. 

In  “Viudez”  the  mother  of  four  young  chil¬ 
dren  gradually  becomes  aware  of  the  indif¬ 
ference  and  hostility  of  society  upon  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
never  explained  to  her.  Her  inability  to  cope 
with  even  the  most  simple  tasks  on  the  farm 
leads  to  the  same  sort  of  nightmare  as  in  the 
other  story,  for  she  is  forced  to  act  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  situation.  The  overpowering 
sense  of  absurdity  which  permeates  both  of 
these  stories,  then,  depends  upon  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  realistic  incidents.  Although  it  is 
probably  sound  to  speak  of  the  influence  of 
Kafka  upon  the  author,  it  could  be  said  that 
his  basic  technique  is  that  traditional  realism 
which  consists  in  the  presentation  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  possibilities  latent  in  any  given  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  other  story,  “La  inundacion,”  is  more 
obviously  symbolic.  Reduced  to  an  animal-like 
state  when  they  take  refuge  in  a  church  during 
a  flood,  the  villagers  retain  of  the  human  con¬ 
dition  only  an  irrational  presumption  toward 
God. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

^  Eliseo  Montaine.  El  viaje.  Buenos  Aires. 

Emec6.  1956.  184  pages.  $30  m/arg. 

A  stage-coach  journey  across  the  nineteenth- 
century  Argentine  pampa  represents  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  each  of  nine  passengers 
aboard.  With  an  interplay  of  tender  love,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  death  among  strangers,  Eliseo  Mon¬ 
taine  skilfully  maintains  dramatic  tension 
throughout  this  prize-winning  novel  (Segun- 
do  Premio  Literario  Emec6,  1955).  The  sus¬ 
pense  builds  gradually  as  the  author  moves  our 
attention  from  one  passenger  to  another  and 
back  again,  so  that  each  remains  constantly  in 
the  foreground.  The  brief  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages,  presented  in  straightforward,  un¬ 
adorned  language,  combine  with  the  authen¬ 
tic  dialogue  to  produce  an  air  of  verisimilitude 
that  does  not  falter  as  the  story  approaches  its 
rewarding  denouement. 

Robert  R.  Anderson 
Claremont  Men's  College 

**  Mario  Monteforte  Toledo.  Una  manera  de 
morir.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1957.  395  pages. 
The  well-known  Guatemalan  writer  contrib- 
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utcs  a  theme  of  vital  and  historic  interest  in 
his  latest  prize-winning  novel.  It  is  the  intense 
drama  of  the  individual  in  the  Communist  or¬ 
ganization.  Comrade  Peralta,  the  protagon¬ 
ist,  is  one  of  the  Party’s  most  trusted  and  bril¬ 
liant  intellectual  leaders.  But  inwardly  his 
“faith”  disintegrates;  he  deflects  to  seek 
“truth”  in  the  bourgeois  capitalistic  camp  and 
finds  it  to  be  equally  false.  The  ideology  and 
feeling  of  both  worlds  (“the  only  two  possible 
roads”)  are  masterfully  depicted  from  within. 
Peralta’s  complex  struggle  between  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  his  existentialist-like  individualism  and 
these  rigid  orthodoxies  provides  a  gripping 
story  of  anguish  and  loneliness  in  pursuit  of 
personal  freedom  and  a  solution  for  humanity. 
The  title  indicates  the  tragic  futility  of  his 
idealism.  The  style  is  both  anecdotal  and  ex- 
pressionistic.  Winston  A.  Reynolds 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

®  Raul  Prieto.  Hueso  y  came.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Economica.  1956. 283  pages. 
$18  m/mex. 

The  settings  in  Raiil  Prieto’s  collection  of  short 
stories  range  from  Mexico  City  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals  to  remote  villages.  The  stories 
vary  from  the  clever  anecdote,  such  as  “La  co- 
bija  de  Villa,”  to  the  fully  developed  narrative 
of  “De  cabeza  al  infierno,”  but  most  of  them 
are  brief.  Some  are  pure  fantasy;  others  have 
a  sordid  realism  which  precludes  their  use  in 
American  school  editions.  In  between  is  a  rich 
assortment  that  reflects  the  life  and  spirit  of 
modern  Mexico.  The  language,  too,  including 
the  many  Anglicisms,  is  that  of  Mexico  to¬ 
day.  While  some  stories  shock  and  others 
strive  too  much  for  effect,  each  reader  will  find 
many  to  his  taste  in  this  collection. 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

^  Manual  Romero  de  Terreros.  Teatro 
breve.  Mexico.  Studium.  1956.  107  paces. 
$0.80. 

Half  a  dozen  short  plays  make  up  the  dra¬ 
matic  output  of  the  Marques  of  San  Francisco 
(1880-),  who  is  perhaps  better  known  for  his 
colonial  themes  in  other  fields.  Vol.  61  of  the 
De  Andrea  series  reprints  the  theater  of  this 
Romanticist.  The  first  play,  IntuiciSn,  pre¬ 
sents  a  pompous  servant  who  reads  Readers 
Digest  and  scorns  the  reputed  intuition  of  his 
physician  master.  When  a  widow  seeks  his 
help  to  cure  her  son,  the  doctor’s  intuition 
gets  its  chance  in  a  surprise  ending. 

The  six  plays  are  dramatic  and  have  surprise 
endings.  In  spite  of  their  O.  Henry  technique. 


their  allusions  to  contemporary  affairs  show 
them  as  modern.  Any  one  would  add  spice  to 
a  theatrical  program. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Carmen  da  Silva.  Setiembre.  Buenos 
Aires.  Goyanarte.  1957.  125  pages.  $38 
m/arg. 

“The  Argentine  novel  written  by  a  Brazilian 
who  is  the  South  American  Pamela  Moore” — 
this  is  the  legend  on  the  band  encircling  this 
book  from  whose  erotic,  competently  written, 
and  timely  theme  no  ban  or  band  will  succeed 
in  keeping  readers  away.  The  time  is  now; 
the  place,  Buenos  Aires;  the  theme,  the  fall  of 
P6ron  and  what  it  means,  or  fails  to  mean,  to 
diametrically  opposite  sets  of  portehos  for 
whom  no  revolution  is  important  enough  to 
stop  them  from  carrying  out  their  carnal  de¬ 
sires. 

The  author  may  be  Brazilian,  but  her 
knowledge  of  the  Argentine  capital  rings  true. 
She  knows  its  people  and  their  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  whether  it  be  the  nino 
bien  expressing  an  opinion,  or  the  workman 
giving  forth  in  lunfardo — the  very  essence  of 
that  city’s  slang.  This  is  a  brilliant  and  bitter 
book.  Kathleen  Chase 

Brussels 

**  Francisco  Jorge  Solero.  La  culpa.  Buenos 
Aires,  “doble  p.”  1956.  244  pages. 

As  Carlos  Prelooker  points  out  in  his  jacket 
notes,  here  is  an  example  of  the  influence  that 
William  Faulkner  is  having  upon  young  Ar¬ 
gentine  writers.  Probably  in  the  long  run 
their  work  will  benefit  by  this  interest  in  Yok- 
napatawpha  County,  Mississippi.  But  we 
should  say  that  the  author  of  this  tale  of  dope¬ 
peddling  in  Buenos  Aires  needs  to  get  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  Faulkner  and  see  that 
there  is  more  to  his  fiction  than  long  sentences 
and  brutal  action.  The  torture  scene  in  the 
opening  chapter  is  so  obviously  contrived  to 
shock  the  reader  that  it  reminds  less  of  Faulk¬ 
ner  than  of  Mickey  Spillane. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol(a,  0\la. 

®  Alberto  Vanasco.  Para  ellos  la  eternidad. 

Buenos  Aires,  “doble  p.”  1957.  115  pages. 
The  “Journey’s  End”  plot  of  Vanasco’s  latest 
novel  stirs  the  reader  as  such  plots  usually  do. 
But  he  does  not  go  about  things  in  the  usual 
manner.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  that  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  sentence  ten  pages  long,  the 
author  develops  his  theme  (the  last  ride  of  cer- 
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tain  people  on  a  suicide  train  driven  by  three 
desperadoes)  through  the  minds  of  his  char¬ 
acters,  switching  style  and  literary  format  to 
suit  the  personality,  writing  sometimes  in  the 
first  person,  sometimes  in  the  third;  sometimes 
in  verse,  or  in  short  paragraphs.  The  individ¬ 
ual  histories  are  thus  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  in  the  way  best  suited  to  win 
sympathy  and  understanding.  That  the  au¬ 
thor  succeeds  is  due  more  to  his  artistry  than 
to  any  intrinsic  value  in  either  his  theme  or 
his  choice  of  characters,  although  this  is  often 
irrelevant  in  a  cleverly  written  book. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

**  Hector  Vizquez  Azpiri.  Vtbora.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1956.  238  pages.  55  ptas. 
“Todos  son  como  viboras  en  Mexico,”  begins 
this  runner-up  in  the  1955  Nadal  novel  compe¬ 
tition.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  Revolutionist 
Lin  from  the  time  he  killed  a  rattlesnake  that 
had  bitten  a  Mexican  boy  till  his  son  Juaco, 
having  taken  papa’s  .38  Colt  and  become  a 
murderous  bandit,  is  also  killed  like  a  snake. 

There  are  moments  of  quiet,  but  most  of  it 
is  violent,  told  by  paralleling  the  lives  of  Lin 
and  Juaco.  This  change  of  viewpoint,  with 
flashbacks  to  Mexico,  makes  for  confusion,  in 
spite  of  the  simple  language.  However,  with 
action  shown,  rather  than  narrated,  it  provides 
a  tense  story. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Agusti  Bartra.  Antologta  de  la  poesta  nor- 
teameric  ana.  Mexico.  Libro-Mex.  1957. 
463  pages.  $38  m/mex. 

This  anthology  represents  a  prodigious  effort 
in  translation,  generous  selections  from  Whit¬ 
man  through  Richard  Wilbur — all  rendered 
by  Bartra.  “Traducir  es  siempre  rccibir  una 
leccidn  de  humildad,  aprender  a  resignarse 
ante  invencibles  resistencias,”  the  editor  con¬ 
fesses,  yet  some  of  his  work  comes  near  bely¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  statement. 

Modern  American  poetry  is  represented  in 
this  anthology,  and  Bartra ’s  selections  corre¬ 
spond  rather  closely  to  Louis  Untermeyer’s  or 
even  more  accurately  to  those  of  F.  O.  Matthie- 
sen,  were  everything  before  Whitman  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Oxford  collection.  His  intro¬ 
duction,  necessarily  but  perhaps  unduly  brief, 
might  be  considered  a  short  view  of  American 
poetry  before  and  after  Whitman.  This  es¬ 
say  is,  of  course,  intentionally  the  personal 
statement  of  a  poet-translator  and  not  a  lit¬ 
erary  historian. 


Individual  readers,  preferably  bilingual 
poets,  will  have  to  judge  the  merits  of  Bar- 
tra’s  translation.  It  seemed  to  this  reader  that 
he  was  especially  successful  with  Whitman, 
Sandburg,  Jeffers,  and  Eliot;  Frost  and  Cum¬ 
mings  appear  to  yield  less  readily. 

Bartra,  Catalan  refugee  and  poet  in  his  own 
right,  received  a  Guggenheim  award  for  1949- 
1950  to  undertake  these  translations.  One 
must  hope  that  his  anthology  will  have  the 
widest  distribution  possible  in  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  that  it  will  be  examined  by  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  American  literature  who  is  at  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Spanish  language. 

David  Sanders 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Martin  Alberto  Boneo.  Poeta  en  Mary¬ 
land.  Buenos  Aires.  Colombo.  1957.  65 
pages.  $18  m/arg. 

Walt  Whitman’s  lines,  “To  the  States  or  any 
one  of  them,  or  any  city  of  the  states,”  head 
this  collection  of  twenty-three  sonnets  com¬ 
posed  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  September, 
1953,  to  December,  1955.  The  index  of  titles 
describes  a  state  of  exile:  “Envfo,”  followed  by 
sections  labeled  “El  alejado,”  “Los  anos  melo- 
diosos,”  “Poeta  en  Maryland,”  and  “Soneto 
del  regreso.”  Like  Whitman,  Boneo  concen¬ 
trates  upon  his  own  reaction — here  decidedly 
affirmative —  to  the  American  landscape  and 
the  American  pieople.  Although  his  partial 
descriptions  of  Maryland  under  seasonal 
change  are  deft,  it  is  the  relation  of  the  poet’s 
own  reaction  to  the  scene  that  would  speak 
more  intimately  to  one  who  had  come  to  know 
the  region  under  similar  circumstances. 

At  times  the  concern  of  the  poet  remains  so 
near  his  ego  that  expression  of  that  concern 
seems  morbid;  in  an  occasional  sonnet  recall¬ 
ing  personal  contact,  this  attitude  makes  what 
must  have  been  a  significant  moment  seem 
trivial.  The  object  of  focus  sometimes  fails 
to  elevate  the  poet  to  his  task;  a  shopping 
center  may  inspire  writing  that  is  true  poetry; 
in  Boneo  it  does  not.  Many  North  Americans 
would  insist  that  the  nobility  Boneo  sees  in 
towns  like  Frederick  is  legend,  not  a  fact  of 
contemporary  society. 

Like  Hemingway’s  Spaniards  and  Gun¬ 
ther’s  Latins,  we  sigh  of  Boneo:  “No  ha  lle- 
gado  a  conocernos.”  Dwight  Chambers 

University  of  Arizona 

**  Rub6n  Bonifaz  Nuno.  Los  demonios  y  los 
dtas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1956.  101  pages.  $1.20. 

In  a  strikingly  straightforward  style  and  with 
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a  pessimism  born  of  loneliness  and  depiiva- 
tion,  the  poet  candidly  explores  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  forces  the  reader  to  share  them.  His 
extreme  sensitivity  causes  him  to  suffer  emo¬ 
tional  pain,  but  the  same  sensitivity  causes  him 
to  be  conscious  of  the  power — and  the  inevita¬ 
bility — of  unconsciously  and  unwillingly  in¬ 
flicting  pain  on  others.  A  touch  of  macabre 
semi-humor  leavens  the  pain,  which  the  read¬ 
er,  with  the  poet,  accepts  without  tears. 

One  awaits  the  poet’s  next  work  and  hopes 
to  And  in  it  a  subtle  blending  of  the  youthful 
pessimism  with  the  optimism  of  maturity. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clark^ 
University  of  California 

Luis  Abad  Carretero.  Nihez  y  filosofta. 

Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Economica. 

1957.  335  pages  -(-  8  plates. 

Nihez  y  filosofta  is  slanted  towards  a  belletris- 
tic  tradition;  it  indicates  a  fondness  for  the 
nineteenth  century  type  essay.  Luis  Abad 
Carretero  sets  the  tone  for  his  volume  in  the 
title  piece  where  he  eulogizes  childhood.  He 
insists  on  the  presence  of  a  creative  rhythm  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  child  and  feels  that  “cuando  el 
hombre  se  separa  deliberadamente  de  su  nihez, 
ha  perdido  su  mis  rico  venero  para  ampliar 
los  horizontes  de  su  espiritu.” 

The  essays  are  loosely  organized  about  this 
nostalgic  longing  which  often  takes  the  form 
of  reminiscence.  The  author  recalls  certain 
lectures  Ortega  y  Gasset  delivered  at  the  Mu- 
seo  Pedagdgico  de  Madrid.  He  ends  by  exag¬ 
geratedly  placing  Ortega  as  “hombre  de  la 
mas  Ana  sensibilidad  filosoAca  de  todos  los 
tiempos.”  He  speaks  of  his  early  views  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  his  Arst  association  with  the  “caballero 
andante”  (Don  Quixote),  and  his  Arst  en¬ 
counter  with  the  psychoanalytic  schools  of 
Freud,  Adler,  and  Jung  with  similar  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  shorter  pieces  in  the  second  half  of 
Nihez  y  filosofta  are  mostly  book  reviews, 
ranging  from  a  glance  at  Anne  Morrow  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  Gift  from  the  Sea  to  “Tres  versiones 
de  Goethe.”  In  the  Goethe  essay  Luis  Abad 
Carretero  contrasts  the  German  approach  with 
that  of  AJfonso  Reyes  and  Ortega  y  Gasset. 
He  ends  with  a  statement  which  neatly  cate¬ 
gorizes  his  own  approach:  “La  comparacion 
de  diferentes  puntos  de  vista  puede  ser  un  m^- 
todo  viable  para  poder  interpretar  escritores  de 
tipo  apasionate,  como  sucede  con  cl  autor  del 
Fausto." 

Luis  Abad  Carretero  has  the  rare  mind  that 
can  break  across  several  disciplines.  He  seems 
as  much  at  ease  when  discussing  Einstein  or 


a  Mexican  economist  as  he  is  when  analyzing 
the  “soul”  of  Mexico  or  a  theory  of  Freud. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Carmen  Aldecoa.  Del  sentir  y  pensar. 

Mexico.  Costa- Amic.  1957.  187  pages. 
Covering  the  years  1936-1955,  the  articles  in 
Carmen  Aldccoa’s  Arst  book  range  from  edi¬ 
torials  in  Spanish  Republican  periodicals  to 
lectures  given  at  the  Hispanic  Institute  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  essays.  In  his  preface, 
Federico  dc  Onis  states  very  correctly  that 
“hay  cn  cstos  trabajos,  por  otra  parte  tan  di- 
versos,  fc  cn  Espana  .  .  .  sobre  todo,  fc  cn  cl 
pueblo.” 

Two  long  essays,  “La  universidad  cspanola” 
and  “Herramientas  y  Ictras,”  comprise  more 
than  half  the  text;  in  the  former,  the  author 
incisively  analyzes  the  rather  sensational  1956 
report  of  Lain  Entralgo,  rector  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Madrid,  on  the  trends  and  implications 
of  prevailing  student  thought  and  opinion; 
in  the  second,  she  traces  minutely  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  proletarian  press  and  literature 
since  1820.  Carmen  Aldccoa’s  volume,  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  profound  knowledge  and  love  of 
her  homeland,  will  certainly  interest  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  contemporory  Spain. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
Le  Moyne  College 

^  Arturo  Capdevila.  Ordculos  nacionales. 

Buenos  Aires.  Raigal.  1956.  149  pages. 

Six  mythopoetic,  semi-historical  studies  col¬ 
lected  in  what  the  publisher  describes  as  a 
“work  inspired  by  a  profound  sentiment  of 
justice  and  a  sane  cult  of  nationhood”  here 
dissect  and  glorify  what  the  author,  a  noted 
Argentine  poet  and  classicist,  calls  “national 
oracles”:  the  literary  and  philosophical  bases 
of  Argentine  nationalism  in  the  larger  pattern 
of  Hispanidad,  a  semi-mystic  concept  of 
“Spanishness.”  The  difference  between  this 
book  and  somewhat  similar  polemics,  like 
those  of  Jos^  Antonio  Primo  dc  Rivera  in 
Spain  and  D’Annunzio  in  Italy,  is  that  no  spe¬ 
cific  political  doctrine,  such  as  Fascism,  is  here 
constructed  on  the  philosophical  groundwork. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Roberto  F.  Giusti.  Poetas  de  America. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1956.  151  pages. 
Giusti  writes  eloquently  of  twelve  poets  nota¬ 
ble  for  individual  qualities  of  americanismo. 
They  range  in  time  from  Olmcdo,  the  laureate 
of  Bolivar,  to  Santos  Chocano,  judged  by 
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Giusti  as  considerably  less  than  a  southern 
Walt  Whitman.  The  Peruvian  exile,  who 
cried,  “Walt  Whitman  tiene  el  norte,  pero  yo 
tengo  el  sur,”  is  severely  criticized  for  a  shrill 
flamboyance.  Each  poet  is  studied  for  his 
native  theme,  national  and  nostalgic  in  the 
case  of  Rafael  Obligado,  continental  and  pro¬ 
phetic  in  the  Artel  of  Jose  Enrique  Rodo. 

The  author’s  personal  reminiscence  is  valu¬ 
able  when  he  treats  Obligado,  Martin  Coro¬ 
nado,  Paul  Groussac,  Atilio  Chiappori,  and 
Alberto  Gerchunoff.  His  greatest  feeling, 
however,  may  be  reserved  for  the  essay  on 
Jose  Marmol.  This  was  the  poet  who,  from 
his  Montevideo  exile,  hurled  curses  at  the  ty¬ 
rant  Rosas.  (“Ni  el  polvo  de  sus  huesos  la 
America  tendra.’’)  Genial  and  learned,  Giusti, 
for  fifty  years  a  force  in  Argentine  letters,  is 
among  the  greater  survivors  of  a  despotism  as 
execrable  as  that  of  Rosas. 

David  Sanders 
University  of  Maryland 

Antonio  Gomez  Robledo.  Filosofia  y  len- 
guaje.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1956.  116  pages. 

This  essay  consists  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
author  on  his  acceptance  as  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Academy.  It  is  followed  by  a  short 
answer  given  by  Agustin  Yanez  on  the  same 
occasion. 

The  essay  revolves  around  the  thematic 
question,  “Is  human  speech  capable,  and  if  so 
to  what  extent,  of  expressing  philosophic 
thought?”  The  author  makes  reference  to 
what  has  been  said  about  this  theme  by  philos¬ 
ophers  of  all  times  but  does  not  really  answer 
the  question  himself.  He  does  state,  however, 
that  philosophy  can  be  expressed  through 
three  literary  genres,  the  dialogue,  the  essay, 
and  the  treatise,  providing  the  style  is  direct 
and  intrinsically  dramatic.  The  language  must 
be  metaphorical.  Daniel  N.  Cardenas 

University  of  Chicago 

**  Faustino  G.  Sanchez-Marin.  Humanismo 
natural  y  humanismo  cristiano.  Madrid. 
Nacional.  1954.  229  pages.  35  ptas. 

This  excellently  written  book  consists  of  five 
philosophical  essays.  It  opens  with  three  fun¬ 
damental  questions:  What  is  man?  his  worth? 
his  destiny  ?  And  it  closes  with  full  acceptance 
of  technology,  while  vehemently  rejecting  cur¬ 
rent  tendencies  to  glorify  machines  and  debase 
man.  (Our  value  scale  must  place  in  descend¬ 
ing  order:  Esptritu,  Arte,  Tecnica.) 

The  book  has  much  to  say  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  human  predicament.  (And  why 


not?)  Many  readers  will  be  unable  to  swallow 
it  whole  (Luther  a  Mephistopheles,  Adam’s 
fall  literal  history)  but  the  discards  will  be  very 
minor.  The  author  is  a  Christian  philosopher 
with  well-lighted  insights,  clear  and  orderly 
expression. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

**  George  Uscatescu.  fuan  Bautista  Vico  y  el 
mundo  histdrico.  Madrid.  Consejo  Supe¬ 
rior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1956. 
229  pages. 

This  is  an  illuminating  study  of  the  present 
day  import  of  Vico’s  metaphysical  and  gnosio- 
logical  ideas.  The  author  affirms  (supported 
by  Croce  and  others)  that  Vico  is  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  much  western  thought  in  the  past  two 
centuries  and,  in  particular,  proclaims  him  the 
first  true  “historicist”  inasmuch  as  Vico  was 
supposedly  the  first  to  grasp  the  history  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  universal  terms.  Uscatescu  discusses 
at  length  the  Scienza  nuova  in  his  effort  to 
reveal  the  various  phases  of  Vico’s  historiogra¬ 
phy.  Analyses  are  made  of  several  of  Vico’s 
well-known  theories,  such  as  the  three  ages  of 
humanity  (divine,  heroic,  and  human)  and 
the  law  of  cycles.  The  author  avails  himself 
of  useful,  up-to-date  references  which  pertain 
to  the  modern  evaluation  of  Vico’s  thought. 

Donald  W.  Bleznic^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Daniel  Cosio  Villegas,  ed.  Historia  mo- 
derna  de  Mexico.  I:  La  Reptiblica  restau- 
rada.  La  vida  poUtica.  II:  La  Reptiblica  re- 
staurada.  La  vida  econdmica.  Ill:  La  Re- 
ptiblica  restaurada.  La  vida  social.  IV:  El 
Porfiriato.  La  vida  social.  Mexico.  Hermes. 
1955,  1955,  1956,  1957.  979  pages  +  84 
plates  -j-  2  maps,  812  pages  -|-  78  plates 
-j-  4  maps,  xxxiv  1,011  pages  -j-  102 
plates  +  4  maps,  xxxiv  -j-  979  pages  -f-  88 
plates  5  maps. 

This  monumental  work,  the  most  ambitious 
historical  project  undertaken  in  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century,  attempts  to  re-examine 
the  facts  and  reinterpret  the  meaning  of  the 
nation’s  “modern”  history,  defining  the  mod¬ 
ern  period  as  that  lasting  from  the  effective 
national  unification  resulting  from  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  French 
in  1867  to  the  fall  of  Porfirio  Diaz’s  dictator¬ 
ship  in  1911. 

Planned  as  a  six-volume  set,  the  work  is 
divided  into  two  epochs  ( La  reptiblica  restau¬ 
rada,  1867-76,  and  El  Porfiriato,  1876-1911) 
of  three  volumes  each,  treating  separately  the 
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political,  economic,  and  social  life  of  the  nation 
in  each  epoch.  The  whole  is  masterfully  di¬ 
rected  by  Cosio  Villegas,  one  of  the  foremost 
contemporary  historians  of  Mexico,  who  is  al¬ 
so  the  author  of  the  first  volume.  The  authors 
of  the  others  are  his  proteges,  younger  schol¬ 
ars  who  have  participated  in  his  fruitful  Semi- 
nario  de  Historia  Moderna  de  Mexico. 

Superbly  indexed,  fully  documented,  and 
admirably  illustrated,  the  work  is  also  thor¬ 
ough,  honest,  and  lucid,  but  it  lacks  balance. 
The  three  volumes  devoted  to  the  “interreg¬ 
num”  decade  between  the  great  regimes  of 
Juarez  and  Diaz  are  hardly  justified  when  only 
the  same  space  is  assigned  to  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  thirty-five-year  dictatorship  of  Diaz  him¬ 
self. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oi^lahoma 

^  M.  Fernandez  Almagro.  La  emancipacidn 
de  Amirica  y  su  reflejo  en  la  conciencia 
espahola.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios 
Politicos.  2d  cd.,  1957.  213  pages.  100  ptas. 
In  a  day  when  Spain  faces  the  disintegration 
of  her  African  empire,  the  earlier  loss  of  her 
South  American  one  is  largely  forgotten.  This 
book,  impressionistic  rather  than  incisive,  like 
most  Spanish  political  or  historical  studies  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Franco  regime,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  Spanish  viewpoint  on  the  wars  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  South  America,  from  the  earlier  in¬ 
surrections  of  1721  to  1806  in  Paraguay  and 
New  Granada  down  through  the  successful 
series  of  risings  in  the  1820’s  that  culminated 
with  the  loss  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  The 
impact  of  such  factors  as  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823,  and  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  which  produced  Spain’s 
liberal  Cadiz  Constitution  of  1812,  are  men¬ 
tioned  but  not  studied  in  depth. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Jeronimo  Mallo.  Espaha.  Sintesis  de  su 
civilizacion.  New  York.  Scribner.  1957. 
xvi  -|-  304  pages.  $3.95. 

Gloria  Giner  de  los  Rios,  Laura  de  los  Rios 
de  Garcia  Lorca.  Cumbres  de  la  civiliza- 
ci6n  espahola.  New  York.  Holt.  1955.  liv 
4-  249  pages.  $4.60. 

Concise,  thoughtful,  erudite  is  Jeronimo 
Mallo ’s  recent  book.  Contrary  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Spanish  presentation  of  history,  Mallo’s 
universality  in  interpreting  Spanish  civiliza¬ 
tion  follows  the  historic  realism  of  Rafael  Alta- 
mira  and  the  somewhat  revisionistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Madariaga  and  Castro.  This  is  felt 


especially  in  the  interpretation  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  Spanish  behavior  pattern  which  in 
the  Conquest  of  America  was  manifested,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  cruelty  of  soldiers  of  for¬ 
tune  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  idealism  of  the 
missionaries.  Such  and  similar  complexities  of 
the  Spanish  national  idiosyncrasy,  diffcultly 
understood  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  regional¬ 
ism,  militarism,  political  and  religious  liberty, 
presented  by  Mallo,  are  more  palatable  to  our 
readers  than  many  previous  accounts  by  more 
“dogmatic”  authors,  except  perhaps  Pattee 
and  Ugarte.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  psychological 
traits  of  the  Spanish  people,  of  which  prob¬ 
ably  their  unbridled  individualism  plays  the 
most  important  role  in  their  history  and  life, 
were  not  analyzed  more  fully  in  this  scholasti¬ 
cally  complete  and  historically  objective  work. 

More  traditionalistic  in  its  approach  is  the 
work  by  Gloria  Giner  de  los  Rios  and  Laura 
de  los  Rios  de  Garcia  Lorca.  Graphically  very 
attractive,  its  specific  aim  is  “the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  spirit  as  individualized  in 
nineteen  representative  figures”  of  Spain’s  his¬ 
tory,  culture,  art,  and  music.  Though  its 
greatest  achievement  is  the  orthodox  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  “Golden  Age,”  it  is  not 
balanced  enough  with  its  counterpart  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  seems  to  lack  the  historic  vision 
which  emanates  from  Mallo’s  book. 

The  authors  of  both  works  are  distinguished 
Spanish  scholars  residing  in  the  United  States. 

Edmund  Stephen  Urbansl^i 
John  Carroll  University 

^  Jose  Maria  Vigil.  Nezahualcdyotl,  el  rey- 
poeta.  Mexico.  Studium.  1957.  175  pages. 
$1.35. 

This  biography  of  the  pre-Columbian  king- 
pxjet,  Nezahualcdyotl  ( 1402-72),  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  nineteenth-century  humanist 
Vigil.  It  deals  with  the  rise  to  power  and  the 
subsequent  wise  and  just  rule  of  the  fabulous 
Chichimecan  emperor  who  was  so  enamored 
of  poetry  that  he  reportedly  saved  the  life  of 
a  criminal  condemned  to  death  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  produced  a  beautiful  composition  on  the 
death  theme.  The  life  of  Nezahualcdyotl  can 
be  readily  compared  to  that  of  the  Biblical 
David  in  the  versions  of  Vigil  and  other  crit¬ 
ics.  However,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  In¬ 
dian  ruler’s  life  was  too  idealized  by  the  early 
chroniclers  and  missionaries  who  originated 
the  legend  of  Nezahualcdyotl.  The  mission¬ 
aries,  in  particular,  were  imbued  with  the  zeal 
of  propagating  the  Christian  faith  and  prob¬ 
ably  sought  similarities  between  their  own  sa¬ 
cred  works  and  the  Indian  legends. 
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TTiis  biography  makes  delightful  reading. 
Whether  its  historical  accuracy  is  accepted  or 
not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Vigil’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  life  of  the  monarch  of  Texcoco 
has  literary  merit  in  itself. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl^^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jorge  Castaneda.  Mexico  y  el  orden  inter- 
nacional.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1956.  245  pages.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  first  book  by  a  Mexican  author 
about  the  United  Nations.  Senor  Castaneda  is 
his  country’s  representative  on  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  analysis  of  the  UN  and  a  discussion 
of  possible  charter  modifications  from  the 
viewpoint  of  “. . .  aquellas  reformas  que  pare- 
cen  mis  de  acuerdo  con  los  intereses  de  Mexi¬ 
co.”  The  author  is  cautious  and  realistic  about 
any  changes,  and  we  have  a  moderate  and  in¬ 
telligent  document  which  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  from  concerned  parties  in  this  country. 

Most  interesting  is  his  development  of  a 
Mexican  policy  consistently  in  favor  of  non¬ 
intervention.  This  is  a  pressing  matter  for 
small  powers.  By  extension,  Mexico  is  also  in 
sympathy  with  the  autonomous  sentiments  of 
colonial  countries. 

The  role  of  Mexico  in  the  un  is,  in  general, 
the  role  of  the  Latin  American  bloc:  “. . .  me¬ 
dlar  y  presentar  soluciones  inspiradas  en  el 
inter«  de  toda  la  humanidad  y  no  en  con- 
sideraciones  de  poHtica  de  poder.”  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  author  is  disillusioned  with  Pan 
Americanism  and  emphasizes  instead  pan- 
latinoamericanismo  as  a  vehicle  for  a  truly 
national  identification  of  the  Iberoamerican 
republics. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Jesus  de  Galindez.  La  era  de  Trujillo.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Editorial  del  Pacifico.  1956. 
455  pages.  $2.60. 

Galindez’s  documented  analysis  of  the  regime 
of  Rafael  Trujillo,  dictator  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  1930,  is  a  study  of  the  slow  and 
insidious  progress  of  a  tyrant  as  he  tightens  his 


grip  on  an  entire  nation,  until  he  brings  it  to  its 
knees  in  abject  degradation.  Losses  of  personal 
and  political  liberties,  granting  of  personal 
privileges  to  Trujillo’s  family  and  henchmen 
pass  in  review  ad  nauseam  until  the  reader  is 
projected  into  a  phantasmagorical  world  com¬ 
posed  of  terror  and  comic  opera  effects.  (Tru¬ 
jillo  gave  his  four-year-old  son  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  Dominican  Army,  and  has  col¬ 
lected  more  epithets  and  medals  for  himself 
than  a  Russian  general.)  Galindez  paid  with 
his  life  for  this  work,  just  as  other  opponents 
of  Trujillo  had.  (Time,  April  2,  June  4,  July 
16,  1956.)  Galindez’s  work  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  in  the  literature  of  political  science 
as  a  classic  in  the  study  of  Spanish-American 
tyrants. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

*  Andres  Santamaria.  Diccionario  de  incor- 
recciones  de  lenguaje.  Madrid.  Paraninfo. 
1956.  XX  -|-  312  2<ol.  pages.  80  ptas. 

A  seldom  recognized  disadvantage  which  the 
native  speaker  has,  as  opposed  to  the  foreign 
learner  of  the  language,  who  has  presumably 
learned  it  correctly,  is  that  the  former  may 
have  either  learned  it  incorrectly  or  carelessly 
formed  bad  speech  habits.  This  product  of 
twenty  years’  work  is  intended  for  their  use. 

The  terms  treated  are  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  cover  errors  in  agreement,  gender 
(words  like  agua),  use  of  pronoun  objects, 
wrong  placement  of  phrase  modifiers,  prepo¬ 
sitions  used  wrongly,  irregular  forms  of  andar, 
dropping  or  adding  syllables  in  words  ( refran- 
gilidad  for  refrangibilidad;  medicamentacidn 
for  medicacion),  and  other  matters  of  syntax, 
including  a  long  entry  under  que.  Foreign- 
isms  are  included  (e.g.,  dessert  for  postres;  de- 
suetud  for  desuso),  as  is  the  tricky  lo  futuro 
and  a  few  terms  not  particularly  necessary  for 
one’s  everyday  vocabulary  (distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  aerdmetro  and  aredmetro).  Words  now 
accepted  by  the  Academy,  although  since  the 
work  was  begun,  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk 
(garage  if  spelled  with  “j” — garaje;  omission 
of  accent  on  fui  and  similar  forms). 

B.  G.  D. 
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**  Mario  Appolonio.  Antologia  della  lettera- 
tura  italiana.  I:  Medioevo  ed  umanesimo. 
II:  Rinascimento  ed  eth  barocca.  III:  Veth 
romantica.  Brescia.  “La  Scuola.”  1956, 
1954,  1955.  616,  640,  810  pages.  1,500, 
1,600,  1,900  1. 

This  work  is  well  conceived  and  executed  for 
its  purpose,  namely  to  give  to  students  of  Ital¬ 
ian,  already  introduced  to  the  greatest  masters, 
a  framework  in  which  they  can  read  typical  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  all  significant  writers  in  the  lit¬ 
erature.  The  following  comments  must  be 
based  on  considering  its  use  to  American  pro¬ 
fessors  in  American  classes.  The  first  volume 
seems  unquestionably  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  since  authors  of  the  earlier  period  can 
well  be  studied  in  brief  excerpts,  and  since  the 
footnotes  seem  more  useful  and  abundant 
than,  for  example,  in  Vol.  III.  Each  volume 
begins  with  a  brief  general  bibliography;  each 
section  is  preceded  by  a  precise  chronology  and 
a  bibliography  of  its  own,  and  each  passage  by 
concise  critical  comment;  there  is  no  other  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  editor  to  synthesize,  justify,  or 
interpret  his  selections. 

In  Vol.  I,  Dante  is  represented  by  some  fifty 
pages  from  the  Rime,  Vita  Nuova,  and  Convi- 
vio;  Petrarch  only  by  some  thirty  pages  from 
the  Rime,  while  Boccaccio  is  more  generously 
and  variously  presented  in  the  longest  section 
of  the  book.  Other  sections  are  grouped  under 
the  headings  of  rime  cristiane,  mimi  giullare- 
schi  e  danze,  cronache  e  viaggi,  la  Curia,  la 
Scuola,  lo  Stil  nuovo,  prose  cristiane,  la  storia, 
Sacchetti,  le  arti  e  le  lettre,  municipality  fio- 
rentina,  and  verso  una  partecipazione  nazio- 
nale,  the  latter  including  Boiardo,  Savonarola, 
and  Sannazaro. 

Vol.  II  gives  no  overall  view  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Cellini,  Ariosto,  or  Tasso,  and  this  is 
the  outstanding  defect  of  the  entire  series  to 
my  taste,  since  I  always  prefer  when  possible  to 
present  a  work  as  an  artistic  whole,  even  if  it 
can  not  be  read  entire;  but  this  is  an  anthology 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Vol.  Ill,  which  stops  at  D’Annunzio  and 
Pascoli,  is  rather  less  than  adequate  in  the  an¬ 
notation  of  some  of  its  passages;  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Leopardi  is  ample  and  excellent,  that  of 
Manzoni  sketchy.  Each  volume  is  followed  by 
synoptic  tables  relating  the  works  of  Italian 
literature  to  contemjjorary  movements  in  other 


literatures  and  the  arts,  and  to  the  history  of 
the  epoch. 

Alfred  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Giuseppe  Antoldi.  Questo  disgraziato 
paese.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  429  pages. 
1,000  1. 

An  unidentified  Italian  fishing  village,  not  far 
from  Palazzeschi’s  Rio  Bo,  is  indifferent  to 
rumors  of  war  and  the  coming  of  war  until 
American  bombers  begin  a  series  of  attempts 
to  destroy  the  great  railway  bridge  which  be¬ 
strides  the  town.  At  first  the  inhabitants  at¬ 
tempt  to  repair  their  shattered  houses;  but 
each  brief  respite  is  succeeded  by  another  night 
of  terror  and  havoc,  and  eventually  only  a  few 
^leople  remain,  too  obstinate  to  desert  the  only 
homes  they  have  ever  known.  Among  them 
is  the  village  doctor,  quietly  devoted  to  his 
profession.  When  the  novel  opens  his  mar¬ 
riage  has  hardened  into  a  state  not  far  from 
antagonism,  but  his  wife’s  insistence  on  shar¬ 
ing  his  danger,  despite  her  own  terrors,  re¬ 
veals  to  him  that  marriage  is  a  unique  rela¬ 
tion,  and  that  companionship  may  be  more 
enduring  and  valuable  than  passion. 

Soberly  and  movingly,  the  novel  pays  trib¬ 
ute  to  man’s  power  to  survive  disaster  through 
tenacity,  sense  of  duty,  and  a  courage  without 
heroics.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

**  Giuseppe  Campolieti.  Laggiu,  fra  gli 
ulivi.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  197  pages. 
500  1. 

The  scene  of  this  collection  of  short  stories  is 
a  small  village  in  Italy.  The  heroes  are  the 
poor  peasants  acting  their  parts  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  olive  groves  from  which  they 
draw  their  scant  livelihood.  There  is  some 
drama  and  excitement,  a  flash  of  humor  here 
and  there,  but  the  general  atmosphere  is  one 
of  resignation  to  a  life  which  has  run  along 
the  same  lines  for  generations  and  offers  little 
hope  for  any  change  for  the  better.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  picture  of  village  life  in  Italy, 
if  the  author  would  refrain  from  sentimental¬ 
ity  and  the  tendency  to  expound  his  highly 
personal  philosophy  in  the  framework  of  these 
realistic  stories.  Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 

Hamilton  College  Library 
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Carlo  Cassola.  Un  matrimonio  del  dopo- 
guerra.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1957.  170  pages. 
Carlo  Cassola  is  a  writer  whose  “historically 
significant”  works  have  enjoyed  a  good  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  in  Italy  since  the  war.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  school  as  Vittorini  and  Pavese, 
that  is  to  say,  raised  under  Fascism  but  intel¬ 
lectually  rebellious  against  it,  Cassola  saw  in 
the  Resistance — as  they  did — a  chance  for  the 
renewal  of  Italian  society  through  a  concrete 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  which  would  draw  the  individual  from 
his  solitude  and  make  his  life  worth  living. 

The  present  work  follows  in  this  path.  It  is 
a  brief  novel,  a  tranche  de  vie,  so  to  speak, 
which  reveals  the  yawning  chasm  between 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  Partisans,  as  they 
fought  collectively  for  freedom  against  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  bleak  realities  of  the  postwar 
when  man,  once  again  alone,  saw  noble  ideals 
either  become  crystallized  in  bureaucratic  for¬ 
mulae  or  atomized  in  the  clashes  of  petty  party 
politics.  It  is  this  climate  of  discouragement, 
inaction,  and  frustration  that  Pepo  and  Tes- 
tina  find  when  they  return  to  civilian  life  af¬ 
ter  the  end  of  hostilities.  For  Pepo,  unem- 
ploymment  and  a  forced  marriage  to  a  tyran¬ 
nical,  frigid,  calculating  woman  turn  his  life 
into  a  lonely  wasteland.  Efforts  on  his  part  to 
revive  the  fires  of  comradeship  with  his  former 
war  buddies  come  to  less  than  nothing.  For¬ 
tunately,  when  all  seems  hopeless,  a  job  of 
sorts  and  the  sweet  companionship  of  his  lit- 
de  son  restore  Pepo  to  the  community  of  man 
and  provide  him  with  the  glimmer  of  hope  he 
needs  to  carry  on. 

Crepuscular  in  tone,  controlledly  “hermet¬ 
ic”  in  the  economy  of  its  terse,  pictorial  prose, 
this  simple,  sober  story  of  a  “piccola  Italia” 
that  escapes  the  attention  of  most  novelists, 
rings  with  the  authenticity  of  deeply  felt  ex¬ 
perience  and  genuine  truth. 

Hiline  Cantarella 
Florence 

**  Gino  Cesaretti.  I  pipistrelli.  Torino.  Ei¬ 
naudi.  1957.  354  pages.  1,200  1. 

Cesaretti,  a  former  pilot,  depicts  in  this  novel 
a  military  installation  in  northern  Sicily  during 
the  last  days  of  the  war  before  the  American 
landing.  He  paints  a  graphic,  explicit  picture 
of  the  pettiness,  corruption,  and  perversion 
present  in  a  crumbling,  chaotic  world.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  the  little  people  which  concern 
the  author.  Everyone  is  attempting  to  get  what 
he  can  for  himself  before  the  entire  structure 
falls.  The  puppet  master  is  a  former  seminar¬ 
ian,  the  Sergente  Gualterio,  who,  with  the 


promise  of  a  postwar  utopia  and  by  means  of 
his  own  persuasive  personality,  manipulates 
the  creatures  who  have  become  dependent  up¬ 
on  him  for  their  fragile  security,  emotional 
and  financial.  Jane  W.  Malin 

University  of  Houston 

**  Ugo  Moretti.  Gente  cd  Babuino.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1957.  227  pages.  800  1. 

Via  Margutta,  angling  off  from  Via  del  Ba¬ 
buino,  is  to  Rome  in  a  sense  what  la  Butte 
Montmartre  is  to  Paris.  But,  even  with  its  gay, 
colorful,  semi-annual  open-air  art  show  and 
sale,  it  is  less  blatant,  less  overdy  commercial¬ 
ized,  not  at  all  neon-lighted,  more  “intime.” 
No  honky-tonks,  no  out-and-out  tourist  traps 
with  their  repellent  ballyhoo  as  yet  mar  the  al¬ 
most  artisan  quality  of  this  old  cobbled  street 
in  the  heart  of  Rome.  The  innumerable  and 
amazing  studios — of  ardsts  who  have  arrived, 
of  others  on  their  way  up,  and  of  the  inevitable 
majority  who  will  never  quite  make  the  grade 
— are  hidden  in  the  endless  labyrinths  on  the 
various  elevations  which  lead  off  the  curious 
and  inviting  courtyards  that  open  directly  on 
Via  Margutta,  real  working  core  of  the  mad 
but  always  fascinating  world  of  sculptors, 
painters,  models,  writers,  radio  and  television 
ardsts,  whose  special  quarter  this  is.  Via  del 
Babuino  is  the  Roman  artery  on  which  la 
Margutta  spills  over.  It  leads  from  the  start¬ 
ling  baroque  Spanish  Staircase  of  Piazza  di 
Spagna  to  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  boasts 
Rome’s  best  and  most  active  art  galleries. 
Thus,  an  artist  may  live  and  work  on  la  Mar¬ 
gutta,  but  he  trades  on  il  Babuino. 

Ugo  Moretti  knows  this  world  intimately 
and  loves  it,  the  bad  with  the  good,  the  spe¬ 
cious  with  the  authentic.  In  this  collection 
of  fluent,  hard-bitten,  racy  short  stories,  he 
tells  the  picaresque  adventures  that  befell  him 
and  his  friends  during  what  must  have  been 
the  most  carefree  days  of  his  life.  In  the  sound 
trecento  tradition  of  Italian  storytelling,  they 
present  a  vivid,  cruel,  yet  somehow  always 
compassionate  picture  of  the  roisterous  days 
and  nights  of  these  young  (and  sometimes  not- 
so-young)  aspirers  to  the  arts,  driven  by  hun¬ 
ger  and  ambition,  and  bound  to  one  another 
by  a  common  rebellion  against  the  “standards” 
of  a  “bourgeois”  society  to  whose  financial 
well-being  they  may  aspire  but  whose  so-called 
intellectual  and  moral  “values”  they  forever 
scorn.  Helene  Cantarella 

Florence 

**  Demetrio  Ondei.  Natura  ed  arte.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1956.  162  pages.  1,000  1. 
Demetrio  Ondei  lived  from  1856  to  1923.  Na- 
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tura  ed  arte  was  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  to  honor  his  mem¬ 
ory.  According  to  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  preface,  the  book  contains  only  the  best  of 
Ondei’s  poems.  The  man  who  emerges  from 
them  is  a  nineteenth-century  figure,  bearded 
and  emphatic,  in  the  act  of  praising  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  nobleness  of  heroes  in  the 
most  diverse  meters  and  the  most  stentorian 
voice.  Perhaps  what  he  says  expresses  digni¬ 
fied  ideas,  but  it  cannot  be  called  poetry.  On- 
dei  imitates  the  most  turgid  utterances  of  Car- 
ducci  and  of  the  various  second-rate  poets  of 
the  last  century,  such  as  Prati  and  Aleardi.  His 
best  pieces  are  his  early  ones,  like  “Quercia 
Arnica,”  but  even  those  lack  concision  and  ex¬ 
pressive  originality.  The  language  and  the 
metaphors  he  uses  were  already  stereotyped 
and  devoid  of  any  human  impact  a  century 
ago. 

This  book  can  not  be  considered  anything 
more  than  the  homage  of  a  family  to  the 
grandfather.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 

Mario  Fubini.  Critica  e  poesia.  Bari.  La- 

terza.  1956.  vii  524  pages.  2,800  1. 
Born  in  Turin  in  1900,  Fubini  has  until  now 
been  known  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
critical  or  scholarly  works  of  which  the  most 
distinguished  are  no  doubt  his  study  of  Canto 
XXVI  of  the  Inferno,  his  three-volume  anthol¬ 
ogy  (with  E.  Bonora)  of  literary  criticism,  and 
studies  on  Alfieri  and  Foscolo;  a  professor  at 
Milan,  he  has  recently  become  editor-in-chief 
of  the  venerable  Giornale  Storico  della  Lettera- 
tura  Italiana.  With  this,  his  first  volume  to 
be  published  in  the  field,  he  promises  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  generation  in  the 
theory  and  aesthetics  of  criticism. 

The  volume  reprints,  with  revision  and  ex¬ 
tensive  additions,  essays  composed  between 
1946  and  1956,  of  which  the  most  incisive  and 
no  doubt  the  best  is  the  first,  which  gives  the 
work  its  title.  Fubini  shows  here  that  criticism 
is  properly  limited  by  only  one  consideration: 
its  dependence  on  the  work  of  art,  without 
which  it  could  not  exist  and  before  which  it 
must  feel  that  “no  reasoning  can  ever  succeed 
in  exhausting”  its  meaning  for  us.  The  critic 
must  therefore  follow  the  poet  or  artist,  intent 
upon  a  different  task  but  rich  with  the  same 
limitless  resources,  always  subject  to  renova¬ 
tion  or  revision,  always  belittled  rather  than 
aided  by  efforts  to  confine  his  work  to  precisely 
defined  patterns.  This  essay,  dated  1950,  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  interesting  appendi¬ 
ces  including  one  of  the  most  effective  stronca- 


ture  (though  to  me  not  fully  convincing)  ever 
directed  against  Fogazzaro’s  writing.  There 
follows  a  series  of  essays  on  questions  of  style 
and  language,  then  a  major  discussion  of  the 
question  of  literary  genres,  their  limitations, 
their  authenticity,  their  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  (to  artist  and  to  critic,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  same  thing).  These  show  Fubini’s 
usual  acumen  and  encyclopedic  grasp  of  de¬ 
tail,  as  to  a  lesser  degree  do  the  other  essays 
in  the  volume,  all  related  to  the  same  cen¬ 
tral  theme.  To  my  taste,  Fubini’s  style  is  oc¬ 
casionally  crabbed  and  academic  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Croce,  but  he  is  a  man  who 
will  often  be  quoted  and  whose  opinions  com¬ 
mand  respect.  Alfred  Galpin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Elena  Bassi,  ed.  La  Gipsoteca  di  Possagno: 
Sculture  e  dipinti  di  Antonio  Canova.  Ve¬ 
nezia.  Neri  Pozza.  1957.  291  pages,  ill. 

In  her  introduction,  Elena  Bassi  successfully 
defends  Canova  against  the  charge  of  neo- 
Classicist  coldness  so  often  leveled  against  that 
sculptor  of  (once)  European  fame  by  later 
critics.  She  points  out  that  in  his  own  day  Ca¬ 
nova,  so  far  from  being  considered  a  “con¬ 
formist,”  was  distrusted  as  an  innovator  who 
refused  to  copy  classical  statuary,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  la  Bella  natura  to  the  Bello  ideale  and 
who  prided  himself  consistently  on  his  power 
of  invention.  Canova’s  own  brand  of  Classi¬ 
cism  is  then  shrewdly  interpreted  as  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  late  Baroque  sculpture,  and  the  art¬ 
ist’s  open  allegiance  to  Bernini  and  Rusconi 
is  allowed  its  proper  emphasis  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  illustrations  of  this  catalogue  rai- 
sonni  are  technically  excellent  despite  their 
extreme  smallness  and  give  the  reader  a  more 
than  adequate  idea  of  Canova’s  remarkable 
range,  his  superb  craftsmanship,  and  his  scorn 
(this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  readers) 
for  mere  facility  or  formula. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Pietro  Rossi.  Lo  storicismo  tedesco  contem- 
poraneo.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1956.  549 
pages.  3,000  1. 

The  present  volume  is  a  reworking  of  Rossi’s 
doctoral  dissertation  presented  in  1952  at  the 
University  of  Turin,  and  awarded  the  Val- 
dagno  prize  in  1953  for  the  best  dissertation  on 
a  philosophic  subject.  The  work  treats  broad¬ 
ly  and  sympathetically  those  German  thinkers 
who  represent  the  movement  called  Historis- 
mus  (Storicismo)  in  its  more  jX)sitivistic  as¬ 
pect.  The  first  of  these  figures  is  Wilhelm  Dil- 
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they,  to  whose  philosophy  (discussed  under 
the  heading  “Critique  of  Historical  Reason”) 
is  deservedly  devoted  more  space  than  to  any 
of  the  others — Windelband  and  Rickert,  Sim- 
mel,  Max  Weber,  Spengler,  Troeltsch,  and 
Meinecke.  The  discussions  are  marked  by 
complete  control  of  the  difficult  material,  a 
fine  objectivity,  and  a  meticulous  attention  to 
detail.  These  qualities,  together  with  the  flaw¬ 
less  printing,  make  the  work  an  admirable 
monument  to  Italian  scholarship. 

IV.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Vincenzo  Dattilo.  Castel  dell’Ovo.  Napoli. 

Casella.  1956.  xv  -|-  351  pages  -f-  24  plates. 
This  attractive  collection  of  legendary  and 
historical  data  regarding  Naples  has  twenty- 
four  full  page  illustrations  and  is  divided  into 
short  chapters  which  make  the  book  very  read¬ 
able  in  spite  of  its  length.  The  Castel  dell’Ovo 
is  the  central  figure  and  background  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  deeds.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  an  enchanted  egg  placed  within  its 
walls  by  Virgil.  The  latter’s  fancied  magic 
powers,  however,  may  be  only  the  result  of 
popular  confusion  of  his  name  (Publius  Vir- 
gilius)  Maro,  with  “mago.”  Events  surround¬ 
ing  the  Castello  during  the  Dark  Ages  and  the 
Middle  Ages  are  brought  to  life  with  aston¬ 
ishing  vividness,  and  the  parade  of  legendary 
and  historical  figures  is  quite  varied.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Lucullus,  Nicolb  Pesce  (“che  era  mezu 
pisci  e  mezu  cristianu”),  Manfredi,  Ruggero 
il  Normanno,  Joanna  I  and  II,  Tommaso 
Campanclla,  and  many  others  down  to 
Gioacchino  Murat  and  Francesco  De  Sanctis. 
The  concluding  chapter  speculates  on  the  ul¬ 
timate  destiny  of  the  Castel  dell’Ovo.  Shall  it 
become  a  profitable  tourist  center,  a  respecta¬ 
ble  “Casino,”  or  what  does  fate  have  in  store? 
In  any  case,  it  has  had  a  very  colorful  past. 

Karl  G.  Bottl{e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Nino  Valeri.  Da  Giolitti  a  Mussolini:  Mo- 

menti  della  crisi  del  liberalismo.  Firenze. 

Parenti.  1956.  235  pages  -f-  30  plates. 
This  prize-winning  (Premio  Viareggio,  1956) 
collection  of  essays  on  the  crisis  of  Italian  lib¬ 
eralism  during  the  decisive  war  and  postwar 
years  prior  to  the  Fascist  seizure  of  power  in 
1922  is  a  major  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  fateful  period  in  the  history  of  twentieth- 
century  Europe.  New  light  is  being  thrown 
on  such  crucial  episodes  as  D’Annunzio’s 
Fiume  expedition  and  on  the  erroneous  evalu¬ 
ation  of  Fascism  by  the  liberal  politicians  at 


the  time.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book 
(obviously  the  forerunner  of  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  work  on  this  period)  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  documents  selected  from  the 
Nitti  and  Giolitti  papers  in  the  State  Central 
Archives  in  Rome.  Professor  Valeri’s  own 
comment — analyzing  and  tying  together  these 
documents  in  a  very  lucid  way — shows  his 
usual  psychological  insight,  particularly  in 
the  interpretations  of  the  famous  “Sturzo  Ve¬ 
toes”  and  of  the  personality  of  Luigi  Facta, 
Italy’s  last  pre-Fascist  Premier,  even  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Valeri’s  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  Facta’s  intentions  will  come  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  historians  of  this  period. 
Occasionally  the  author’s  penchant  for  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  leads  him  to  a  point  where 
his  remarks  tend  to  become  verbose  and  rather 
trite.  This  and  a  certain  carelessness  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  basic  formal  scholarship  (incomplete 
bibliographical  data,  etc.)  are  the  weak  points 
of  what  is  otherwise  a  very  praiseworthy 
achievement.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 

University  of  Kansas  City 

**  Italo  Calvino,  ed.  Fiabe  italiane.  Torino. 
Einaudi.  1956.  xlviii  -j-  1,037  pages  -|-  28 
plates.  1,600  1. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  two  hundred 
fables  gathered  from  the  various  regions  of 
Italy  and  translated  into  Italian  from  the  dia¬ 
lects  with  modifications  and  additions  as  the 
author  saw  fit.  Many  of  the  fables  will  be  well 
known  to  the  reader  because  of  counterparts 
in  other  languages.  In  his  ample  notes  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  the  locality  of  origin  of  each  fable 
(Tuscany  and  Sicily  are  the  richest  sources  of 
fables)  and  cites  versions  of  the  same  fable  in 
other  regions  of  Italy  and  in  other  languages. 
He  points  out  the  changes  he  has  made  in 
presenting  the  fable;  in  some  cases  he  has  free¬ 
ly  made  additions.  The  introduction  is  an  en¬ 
lightening  exposition  on  the  fable,  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  work  done  in  this  field  in  Italy 
and  in  other  countries,  including  Finland  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  listing  numerous  problems 
besetting  the  compiler  of  such  a  volume  as  this. 
Finally,  the  bibliography  is  extensive  and  in¬ 
formative.  The  volume  contains  attractive 
illustrations  taken  from  an  illuminated  me¬ 
dieval  manuscript  at  the  University  of  Bo¬ 
logna. 

This  volume  makes  entertaining  reading 
for  as  long  as  one  may  care  to  stay  with  it, 
but  it  is  primarily  a  reference  volume  which 
should  make  a  useful  addition  to  any  library. 

Rufus  S.  Crane,  Jr. 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Books  in  English 

( For  Other  Boohs  in  English,  see  ''Headliners") 


®  James  Baird.  Ishmael.  Baltimore.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1956.  xxviii  -|-  445  pages. 
15.50. 

In  an  original  and  highly  philosophical  study, 
Professor  Baird  suggests  a  meth^  for  defin¬ 
ing  modern  primitivism  and  shows  how  va¬ 
rious  Western  writers  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  a  system  of  symbols  inclined 
toward  the  culture  of  the  Orient.  The  non- 
Western  experiences  of  such  American  and 
European  writers  as  Melville,  Emerson,  Ver- 
haeren,  and  Stevenson  may  at  times  have  been 
more  emotional  than  actual;  nevertheless,  they 
were  strong  enough  to  create  a  symbolism 
which  can  only  be  understood  within  the 
framework  of  this  Oriental  impact.  A  critical 
analysis  of  Melville’s  works,  for  instance,  re¬ 
veals  “the  major  Oceanic  and  Oriental  symbols 
of  Melville  and  cognates  of  these  symbols 
wherever  these  appear  in  the  art  of  recent  prim¬ 
itivism.”  Professor  Baird  sees  the  white  whale 
as  “the  supreme  reincarnation  from  the  Ori¬ 
ent”  and  finds  new  meanings  in  Moby  Dich  as 
well  as  in  other  literary  works. 

This  exploratory  investigation  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  how  a  careful  study  of  Eastern 
thought  and  culture  may  provide  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  work  of  Western  artists. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  C.  P.  Brand.  Italy  and  the  English  Roman- 
tics:  The  Italianate  Fashion  in  Early  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  England.  New  York.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1957.  xi  -J"  285 
pages  -f-  6  plates.  |6.50. 

Brand  has  written  an  excellent  book  on  the 
influence  of  the  study  of  the  Italian  language; 
travel  in  Italy;  interest  in  Dante,  Italian  ro¬ 
mantic  narrative  poetry,  lyric  verse,  novelle, 
and  drama;  classic  and  Renaissance  art  in  situ 
and  imported  from  Italy  by  British  travelers; 
and  Italian  history,  politics,  and  religion  on 
English  literature,  and  indeed  British  culture 
in  general,  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the  last 
century.  He  has  noticed  in  thorough  fashion 
the  reception  in  Great  Britain,  during  these 
four  decades,  of  Italian  exiles  like  Foscolo, 
Pellico,  Berchet,  Gabriele  Rossetti,  and  Pa- 
nizzi.  He  does  not  exaggerate  the  effect  of 
interest  in  things  Italian  on  English  letters 
but  estimates  it  carefully  and  in  a  scholarly, 
yet  lively  fashion.  For  Byron,  Shelley,  and 


Leigh  Hunt  the  influence  was  important;  for 
Wordsworth,  great  but  less;  for  many  others, 
like  Keats  and  Hazlitt,  quite  minor. 

The  author’s  style  is  dense — in  the  usage  of 
the  chemist  for  the  heavier  elements  in  the 
periodic  table;  nevertheless,  it  moves  swiftly, 
steadily,  and  with  sustained  interest.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  typography,  accuracy,  and 
illustrations  the  publisher  may  well  be  proud. 
Besides  the  outstanding  merit  of  his  text  one 
must  praise  the  author’s  critical  apparatus — 
extensive,  logically  classified,  and  usefully 
evaluated  bibliographies;  thorough  annota¬ 
tion;  and  a  model  index.  Italy  and  the  English 
Romantics  is  undoubtedly  a  definitive  work — 
not  merely  good  enough  to  discourage  others 
from  going  over  the  same  ground  but  rather 
completely  satisfying. 

Harry  W.  Rudman 
City  College  of  New  Yorh^ 

^  Geoffrey  Bullough,  ed.  Narrative  and  Dra¬ 
matic  Sources  of  Shahespeare.  I:  Early 
Comedies,  Poems,  "Romeo  and  fuliet." 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1957.  XX  4”  532  pages.  $7.50. 

The  return  in  Shakespeare  criticism  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  plot  and  character  should  be  accelerat¬ 
ed  by  the  present  definitive  collection  of 
sources  and  analogues.  In  this  first  volume  of 
five,  Bullough  traces  the  descent  of  plots  and 
characters  from  their  originals  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  sources  used  by  Shakespeare  for  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Verona,  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
Romeo  and  fuliet,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  His  analytical  introductions 
to  each  group  of  reprints  are  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  modern  scholarship:  concise,  up-to- 
date,  and  illuminant.  The  complete  series  will 
supersede  everything  else  of  its  kind  now 
available. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Bennett  Cerf,  comp.  Reading  for  Pleasure. 
New  York.  Harper.  1957.  xiv  -f-  769 
pages.  $4.95. 

Anyone  who  likes  to  read  short  pieces  rather 
than  complete  books  will  find  Reading  for 
Pleasure  a  valuable  collection.  Although  the 
contributions  range  from  literary  gems  by 
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Katherine  Mansfield  (“Revelations”)  and 
Hemingway  (“The  Sea  Change”)  to  journal¬ 
istic  writings  such  as  Fred  Allen’s  “The  Life 
and  Death  of  Vaudeville”  and  humorous  se¬ 
lections  like  S.  J.  Perelman’s  “The  Pipe”  and 
Ring  Lardner’s  “The  Young  Immigrants,” 
they  have  been  selected  for  one  purpose:  to 
be  enjoyed  by  a  large  segment  of  the  reading 
public. 

Most  of  the  sixty-five  selections  are  portions 
of  larger  works;  however,  the  fact  that  each 
piece  can  stand  by  itself  shows  the  experienced 
hand  of  the  editor.  His  introductory  com¬ 
mentaries  are  brief  but  incisive.  The  division 
of  the  material  into  such  categories  as  “Yester¬ 
day,”  “Far  Places,”  and  “Love  Stories,”  seems 
arbitrary,  but  there  is  a  rather  unusual  group¬ 
ing  of  some  very  interesting  companion  pieces. 
For  instance,  “Faust  and  Helen”  by  Thomas 
Wolfe  and  Aline  Bernstein’s  description  of 
Wolfe  in  “Eugene”  provide  a  two-sided  view 
of  this  famous  friendship. 

In  spite  of  the  good  quality  of  the  selections, 
this  reviewer  believes  that  there  is  greater 
value  in  reading  a  complete  work  than  a  few 
pages  culled  from  a  book  by  a  competent  edi¬ 
tor.  To  use  Bennett  Cerf’s  own  words,  “There 
will  never  be  a  substitute  for  a  really  good 
book.” 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  Frederick  C.  Crews.  TheT ragedy  of  Man¬ 
ners.  Moral  Drama  in  the  Later  Novels 
of  Henry  James.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1957.  114  pages.  $3. 

In  a  concise  but  solid  little  book  Frederick 
Crews  neatly  develops  the  thesis  that  the  later 
novels  of  Henry  James  present  as  their  “ac¬ 
tion”  a  conflict — seen  in  terms  of  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  principal  characters — 
between  certain  moral  and  social  values.  It 
is  a  conflict  which  comes  very  close  to  reso¬ 
lution,  however,  as  James  moves  toward  a  po¬ 
sition  where  the  social  ideal  and  the  intuitive 
moral  ideal  nearly  coincide. 

After  a  preliminary  chapter  illustrating,  by 
means  of  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Princess  Cas- 
samassima,  how  individuals  can  not  achieve 
moral  responsibility  in  a  vacuum  but  only 
against  their  social  background.  Crews  dis¬ 
cusses  The  Ambassadors,  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  and  The  Golden  Bowl  along  similar 
lines  of  a  close  association  between  the  social 
and  moral  planes.  These  international  novels, 
the  author  feels,  present  individuals  making 
moral  choices  in  the  social  sphere,  but  their 
decisions  cannot  be  clear<ut  (c.g.,  Strether 


accepts  neither  extreme  of  Woollen’s  abstemi¬ 
ous  Puritanism  nor  Paris’s  amoral  secular¬ 
ism),  since  the  moral  and  social  realms  inter¬ 
act  and  do  not  permit  black  and  white  con¬ 
trasts.  In  showing  how  Maggie  Verver  learns 
the  lesson  of  loving  people  for  their  good  and 
bad  together,  James  suggests  the  complexity  of 
the  moral  drama  of  society. 

Criticizing  with  perception  and  balance. 
Crews  makes  his  special  pleading  for  his  the¬ 
sis  seem  not  a  forcing  of  James  into  an  arbi¬ 
trary  mold,  but  rather  a  tenable  way  to  view 
these  later  works. 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
Lal{e  Forest  College 

**  Stefdn  Einarsson.  A  History  of  Icelandic 
Literature.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1957.  xii  +  409  pages.  $5.50. 

This  encyclopedic  survey  of  Icelandic  litera¬ 
ture,  published  for  the  American  Scandina¬ 
vian  Foundation,  is  both  a  labor  of  love  and 
an  important  introduction  to  the  literary  out¬ 
pouring  of  this  small  country.  Einarsson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Scandinavian  philology  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  has  brought  together  in  a 
single  volume  for  the  first  time  materials  on 
Icelandic  literature  from  the  settlement  to  our 
own  time.  In  his  desire  to  be  all-inclusive,  he 
gives  us  a  reference  work  as  rich  in  numerous 
details  as  the  sagas  of  which  he  writes.  His 
History  mentions  thousands  of  writers  and 
hundreds  of  themes  upon  all  phases,  even  for¬ 
tunately  items  on  research,  linguistic  studies, 
historical  societies,  and  archives.  The  last 
chapter  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  deal  with  Ice¬ 
landic  writers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  brief,  Einarsson ’s  History  of  Ice¬ 
landic  Literature  will  be  used  again  and  again 
for  reference  and  information,  even  if  its  read¬ 
ing  will  be  slow  and  difficult. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  John  A.  Garraty.  The  Nature  of  Biogra¬ 
phy.  New  York.  Knopf.  1957.  xii  -|-  289 
-|-  xii  pages.  $5. 

All  Borzoi  books  are  pleasant  to  have,  but 
they  cannot  all  be  equally  excellent.  Still,  they 
are  generally  competent  and  sound.  So  are 
Professor  Garraty ’s  survey  of  the  history  of 
biography  and  his  concluding  discussion  of 
methods,  although  the  history  is  much  too  lin¬ 
ear  and  on  the  whole  derivative;  it  also  limits 
itself  to  the  field  in  English,  once  the  introduc¬ 
tion  about  some  of  the  classic  authors  is  be¬ 
hind.  Thus,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  missed 
for  a  spirited  analysis  of  fundamental  dif- 
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fcrcnccs  between  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  Lives.  By  omitting  such  a  giant 
of  biography  as  Gassendi,  the  seventeenth 
century  is  falsely  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
some  American  compilers  and  English  bibli¬ 
ographers.  Boswell  looms,  therefore,  extraor¬ 
dinarily  high.  There  is  much  emphasis  on 
cheap  commercial  writing  and  an  exaggerat¬ 
ed  assumption  that  most  Victorian  biography 
was  two-volume  official  writing.  At  any  rate, 
some  obvious  commonplaces  are  repeated  far 
too  often.  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chief  fus- 
tices  and  Lord  Chancellors  are  quite  sober  and 
critical  and  extremely  interesting.  Experi¬ 
mental  approaches  like  In  Quest  of  Corvo  or, 
much  better,  H.  L.  R.  Edwards’s  Sl^elton  nev¬ 
er  come  under  consideration,  though  the  ref¬ 
erences  at  the  end  of  the  book  might  lead  oth¬ 
ers  to  the  less  obvious  problems  of  the  biogra¬ 
pher.  Nearly  all  the  references  pertain  to 
English  and  American  books  and  articles. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  necessarily  that 
with  which  the  author  has  first-hand  acquain¬ 
tance,  American  political  biography.  That  is 
found  largely  in  the  final  chapters  on  method. 
Since  the  author  obtained  a  research  grant  to 
investigate  whether  psychology  applied  to  bio¬ 
graphical  writing,  he  has  also  much  that  is 
new  and  more  that  is  sound  on  that  score. 
Needless  to  say,  he  does  recognize  the  impact 
of  Freud,  but  is  not  an  advocate  of  psycho¬ 
analysis. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Helmut  Hatzfeld.  Trends  and  Styles  in 
T wentieth  Century  French  Literature. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Catholic  University  of 
America  Press.  1957.  ix  -|-  262  pages. 
14.75. 

Professor  Hatzfeld,  in  another  original  ap>- 
proach,  groups  authors  in  such  categories  as 
“Individual  and  Group  in  Tension,”  “Forms 
of  Evasion,”  and  “Existentialist  engagement." 
These  categories  emphasize  the  treatment  of 
certain  modern  problems  in  literature,  but  they 
also  run  the  risk  of  over-simplification.  The 
author’s  statement  that  the  work  is  “intrinsic¬ 
ally  Catholic”  is  borne  out  by.  many  of  his 
judgments.  On  account  of  the  technical  ter¬ 
minology  and  the  compression  necessitated  by 
its  brevity,  the  book  is  not  easy  to  read,  but  the 
full  discussions  of  individual  styles  are  very 
penetrating  and  scholarly.  The  unusually  com¬ 
plete  notes  and  bibliography  will  be  helpful 
to  anyone  working  in  this  field. 

C.  Beaumont  Wic\s 
University  of  Alabama 


**  Fritz  Kaufmann.  Thomas  Mann:  The 
World  as  Will  and  Representation.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Beacon.  1957.  xiv  +  ^22  pages.  $6. 
This  is  a  brilliant  attempt  to  outline  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  Thomas  Mann’s  Weltan¬ 
schauung  and  life  philosophy,  as  displayed 
in  his  novels  and  essays.  The  author  offers  a 
sketch  of  Mann’s  thought  and  then  shows  its 
development  in  the  various  works  of  the  writ¬ 
er,  proceeding  in  chronological  order.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  every  serious  literary  his¬ 
torian,  by  interpreting  the  creative  work  of 
an  author,  ipso  facto  must  analyze  the  ideas 
underlying  the  various  writings  and  thus  nec¬ 
essarily  arrive  at  an  evaluation  of  the  writer’s 
philosophy.  But  this  type  of  interpretation, 
though  it  sometimes  might  cover  interesting 
ground,  usually  lacks  coherence  and  fails  to 
penetrate  into  the  deeper  folds  of  the  author’s 
personal  beliefs.  Kaufmann,  however,  has 
tried  something  new  and  different;  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  uncover  the  whole  unified  system 
of  Thomas  Mann’s  ideas. 

Fritz  Kaufmann  gives  a  marvelous  survey 
of  the  almost  incredible  abundance  of  cross¬ 
currents  and  all-encompassing  ideas  which 
form  a  wondrous  melting  pot  in  Thomas 
Mann’s  major  novels;  only  a  scholar  of  his 
amazing  learning  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
German  philosophy  and  literature  in  the  gi¬ 
gantic  nineteenth  century  up  to  the  phenome¬ 
nological  beginnings  of  our  era  could  do  such 
a  thorough  job.  But  why  does  Kaufman  mar 
his  achievement  by  the  “whimsical  allusion” 
to  Schopenhauer  in  the  subtitle.^  This  sub¬ 
title  can  only  lead  the  reader  astray  by  making 
him  believe  that  Thomas  Mann’s  work  was 
nothing  but  a  translation  of  Schopenhauer’s 
ideas  into  fiction.  The  author  himself  refutes 
this  by  pointing  to  the  also  very  strong  influ¬ 
ences  of  Leibniz,  Schopenhauer’s  antipode, 
Nietzsche,  Angelus  Silesius,  Jakob  Bohme, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  on  Mann. 

Highlights  of  the  book  are  the  digging-out 
of  the  multiple  philosophical,  mythological, 
sociological,  and  musical  layers  in  the  Joseph 
novels  and  in  Doctor  Faustus.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that,  compared  to  this  profound  probing, 
most  of  the  former  endeavors  by  literary  his¬ 
torians  must  appear  pale  and  superficial. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Clifford  Leech.  John  Ford  and  the  Drama 
of  His  Time.  London,  Chatto  &  Windus 
(Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.  Essential  Books).  1957. 
144  pages.  $2.30. 

This  book  suffers  badly  in  a  comparison  with 
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the  recent  studies  of  Ford  by  Oliver  and  Da- 
vril.  It  is  the  product  of  lectures  to  nonspecial¬ 
ist  audiences  rather  than  the  result  of  sus¬ 
tained  research  or  a  new  critical  approach.  The 
author  acknowledges  his  considerable  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Sensabaugh,  Sergeaunt,  Oliver,  and 
Davril,  and  implicitly  recommends  their 
books.  Unconvincingly,  Leech  suggests  that 
Ford  is  the  apostle  of  the  “cult  of  aristocracy,” 
and  devotee  of  love,  beauty,  and  the  Court. 
The  author  also  opines  that  the  pamphlets 
show  Ford  as  a  Renaissance  stoic.  Leech  en¬ 
dorses  the  earlier  views  on  Ford:  His  interest 
was  in  emotion  rather  than  action;  his  women 
are  his  best-wrought  characters;  he  has  an  en¬ 
during  value  as  a  model  of  style. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor/^ 

George  S.  N.  Luckyj.  Literary  Politics  in 
the  Soviet  Uf^^raine,  I917-19S4.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1956.  x  -f*  323 
pages.  15. 

Literary  Politics  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine  is  an 
able  presentation  of  literary  life  in  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  between  the  years  1917  and  1934. 
The  literary  organizations  and  conflict  within 
and  between  them,  literary  discussions,  and 
finally,  the  Communist  Party  policy  and  its 
impact  on  the  literature  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  resistance  against  this 
policy  occupy  the  central  place  in  this  study. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  or  to 
the  survey  of  the  literary  works  themselves. 

Simon  Starow 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

I.  E.  Clare  McFarlane.  A  Literature  in  the 
Maying.  Kingston,  famaica.  Pioneer  Press. 
1956.  X  -f-  117  pages  -|-  5  plates. 

J.  E.  Clare  McFarlane  has  collected  in  a  small, 
readable  volume  a  series  of  studies  on  Jamai¬ 
can  poets,  made  by  the  author  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  fifteen  articles  em¬ 
brace  a  half  century  of  poetic  effort  and  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  verse  of  this  import¬ 
ant  island  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  study  begins  with  Tom  Redcam 
(Thomas  McDermot,  1870-1933)  and  ends 
with  Vivian  Virtue,  the  youngest  of  the  group, 
who  is  still  writing.  The  best  known  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  is,  of  course,  Claude  McKay  who 
sjjent  most  of  his  life  in  the  United  States  and 
won  literary  distinction  in  the  1920’s  with  his 
Spring  in  New  Hampshire  and  Harlem  Sha¬ 
dows. 

Several  of  the  poets  have  had  volumes  pub¬ 
lished;  selections  from  their  verse  appear  also 


in  From  Overseas,  the  Dominion  and  Colo¬ 
nial  anthology  published  in  1924.  Interesting, 
indeed,  is  the  fact  that  of  the  eighteen  writers 
represented,  eleven  are  women. 

The  usual  themes  are  treated;  they  range 
from  simple,  tender  thoughts  on  love  to  the 
more  spectacular,  ceremonial  verse  of  circum¬ 
stance.  One  might  wish  that  McFarlane  had 
presented  more  of  the  poetry.  He  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  nevertheless,  for  his  timely  and  in¬ 
teresting  study.  Naomi  M.  Garrett 

West  Virginia  State  College 

Margaret  Schlauch.  English  Medieval  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Its  Social  Foundations.  New 
York.  Daub.  1956.  xvi  -J-  366  pages,  ill.  -j- 
21  plates.  $6. 

This  is  the  first  book  by  Margaret  Schlauch 
since  her  self-imp>oscd  exile  to  Communist  Po¬ 
land  in  1951,  after  serving  for  twenty-six  years 
at  New  York  University.  Her  politics  have 
not  impaired  her  scholarship,  but  she  is  in 
the  dilemma  of  loving  medieval  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  while  as  a  Communist  she  must 
denounce  medievalism  and  praise  all  that  tends 
to  modernism  and  revolution.  Hence  she 
blames  Gower  for  condemning  astrology  not 
because  he  anticipated  modern  science  but  be¬ 
cause  he  opposed  determinism  and  cham¬ 
pioned  free  will;  she  laments  that  Chaucer 
was  not  a  revolutionary  but  does  see  him  ori¬ 
ented  toward  the  masses.  Nevertheless,  she 
is  too  good  a  medievalist  not  to  appreciate  the 
richness  of  art  even  under  the  feudal  system; 
she  mentions  the  “obstinate  vitality”  of  medie¬ 
val  forms,  loving  their  vitality  and  reproving 
their  obstinacy. 

Fortunately  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  sufficiently 
remote  pre<apitalistic  era  that  she  can  be  im¬ 
partial  and  objective.  She  usually  avoids 
Marxist  terminology,  though  she  sometimes 
superimposes  modern  terms  and  goals  on  me¬ 
dieval  society.  Sir  Thomas  More  she  sees  as 
“a  worthy  fountainhead  of  modern  commu¬ 
nist  thought.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  of  1789 
and  beyond  is  already  about  his  thinking.” 
And  she  hails  the  Renaissance  as  a  step  towards 
“the  ultimate  purposes  of  fraternal,  collective 
living.”  Her  title  is  somewhat  misleading; 
she  discusses  not  only  social  foundations  but 
gives  an  erudite  survey  of  all  aspects  of  medie¬ 
val  literature,  though  she  scrimps  drama,  bal¬ 
lads,  and  carols.  Her  work  presents  no  origi¬ 
nal  contributions  but  is  a  careful  synthesis  of 
the  vast  scholarship  on  the  period.  As  a  sur¬ 
vey,  her  book  is  readable  and  reliable. 

Robert  E.  Morseberger 
Miami  University 
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**  Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr.  Melville  as  Lecturer. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1957.  xi  -f-  202  pages  8  plates.  $4. 
Melville  undertook  three  lecture  tours  be¬ 
tween  1 857  and  1 860.  His  lectures,  on  “Stat¬ 
ues  in  Rome,”  “The  South  Seas,”  and  “Tra¬ 
veling,”  are,  as  Sealts  shows,  transitional  be¬ 
tween  Melville’s  early  themes  and  the  preoccu¬ 
pations  of  his  poetry  and  later  prose.  The  lec¬ 
tures  have  not  survived  in  manuscript,  and 
are  reconstructed  from  transcriptions  and  sum¬ 
maries  in  newspaper  reviews.  All  that  could 
be  desired  in  an  otherwise  careful  work  is  a 
more  precise  editorial  technique:  A  limited 
apparatus  criticus  would  be  neither  useless  nor 
pedantic  in  the  present  case,  and  a  list  of  the 
fifty-four  newspaper  sources  should  be  given 
somewhere.  Sealts  has  collected  in  the  anno¬ 
tations  to  his  composite  text  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  Melville’s  reading  and  in  his  other 
works.  The  three  chapters  on  the  biograph¬ 
ical  details  of  the  tours  are  admirable,  as  are 
the  three  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
lectures. 

B.  A.  Park 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

**  Vladimir  Seduro.  Dostoyevski  in  Russian 
Literary  Criticism  1846-1956.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1957.  xii  -f" 
412  pages.  $7.50. 

Dostoevsky  admirers  will  be  most  gratified 
with  this  book,  which  opens  up  to  the  English 
readers  Russion  opinions  on  E>ostoevsky  and 
traces  the  development  of  Russian  critical 
thought  on  the  writer.  The  first  third  of  the 
book  dwells  on  the  period  from  Belinsky  to 
the  Revolution,  discussing  the  views  held  by 
the  early  radical  critics,  decadents,  symbolists, 
and  mystics,  the  early  Marxists  and  precursors 
of  the  Revolution.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  Soviet  era  showing  how  even 
geniuses  can  become  enmeshed  in  “the  vicis¬ 
situdes  and  shifts”  strangling  “the  entire  cul¬ 
tural  life”  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

As  Seduro  unfolds  his  material  historically 
he  meticulously  sorts  out  and  evaluates  the 
achievements  of  the  era  in  Dostoevsky  schol¬ 
arship  and  extrapolates  results  that  are  impos¬ 
ing.  A  really  impressive  volume  of  fine  re¬ 
search  was  packed  into  the  brief  and  turbulent 
periods  when  documents  were  available  and 
Dostoevsky  was  in  some  sort  of  state  of  grace. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  works  on  the  subject  written 
within  Russia  and  by  Smigris.  Though  many 
of  the  latter  are  mentioned  in  this  listing,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Bern, 


Bulgakov,  and  Zander  in  the  text  (as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chapter,  perhaps)  would  have  given  this 
fine  book  even  further  completeness.  But  this 
is  a  detail  in  no  measure  detracting  from  the 
general  merits  of  a  splendid  job. 

Ludmilla  B.  Turkevich 
Princeton  University 

**  Margaret  Sinden.  Gerhart  Hauptmann: 
The  Prose  Plays.  Toronto.  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  1957.  ix  -j-  238  pages.  $5. 
It  has  been  so  many  years  since  a  full-length 
critical  study  of  Hauptmann’s  work — exclud¬ 
ing  doctoral  dissertations — has  appeared  in 
English,  that  such  a  publication  is  significant 
in  itself.  The  author,  who  intends  to  follow  this 
volume  with  another  devoted  to  the  dramas  in 
verse,  has  divided  her  book  into  six  chapters. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  literary  scene  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Hauptmann’s  career  is  followed  by 
critical  analyses  of  the  most  important  prose 
plays  grouped  under  the  headings  of  “Early 
Plays,”  “Historical  Plays,”  “Middle-Class 
Plays,”  and  “Plays  of  the  Common  People.” 
An  epilogue  refers  briefly  to  some  later  dramas 
like  Dorothea  Angermann,  Die  goldene 
Harfe,  Magnus  Garbe,  etc.,  and  dismisses 
them  rather  summarily  because  “his  own  de¬ 
clining  power  brought  a  deterioration  in  many 
of  Hauptmann’s  late  works.”  There  are  some 
rather  personal  judgments  that  may  not  find 
general  acceptance,  but  in  its  entirety  the  book 
is  a  stimulating  interpretive  study  that  will 
be  especially  useful  for  our  students. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Maxwell  A.  Smith.  Knight  of  the  Air. 

New  York.  Pageant.  1956.  265  pages.  $4. 
A  solid  I'homme  et  V oeuvre  treatment  by 
one  who  has  followed  Saint-Exup^ry’s  career 
almost  from  its  beginning.  Professor  Smith 
has  lavished  much  time  and  care  in  seeking 
out  previously  unpublished  anecdotes  and 
opinions  which  tend  to  confirm,  rather  than 
change  the  direction  of,  what  has  been  written 
before.  The  present  work  is  particularly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  those  unacquainted  with  St-Ex: 
the  biography  is  so  skilfully  done,  the  critical 
portions  and  translations  so  tantalizing,  that 
they  will  induce  such  readers  to  turn  to  the 
works  which  inspired  them.  One  may  ask 
whether  Smith  has  not  fallen  victim  to  Saint- 
Exup^ry’s  undoubtedly  forceful  personality  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  perhaps  overgenerous 
in  his  judgment. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
University  of  New  Mexico 
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**  Giles  St.  Aubyn.  A  Victorian  Eminence: 
The  Life  and  Worlds  of  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.  London.  Barrie.  1958.  ix  -|"  229 
pages.  25/. 

Buckle’s  huge  History  of  Civilisation  in  Eng¬ 
land  appeared  in  London  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species.  Influen¬ 
tial  in  its  own  day,  it  now  lies  neglected.  To¬ 
day  it  seems  a  positivist  fabrication,  for  sci¬ 
entific  history,  as  Buckle  understood  the  term, 
is  feasible  only  on  the  assumption  that  human 
behavior  is  determined,  free  will  an  illusion. 
Its  mid-nineteenth<entury  optimism  now 
rings  hollow. 

The  only  other  biography  of  Buckle  has 
long  been  out  of  print  and  a  skeleton  has  been 
discovered  in  his  closet.  Giles  St.  Aubyn  di¬ 
vides  his  study  of  Buckle  into  three  parts:  the 
first  devoted  to  his  life;  the  second  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Buckle’s  views;  the  last  to  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  reactions  of  his  defenders  and  his 
critics.  Its  value  lies  in  the  insight  it  gives 
into  an  important  aspect  of  Victorian  histori¬ 
cal  speculation. 

John  Pic){ 
Marquette  University 

**  William  Thomas  Starr.  Romain  Rolland 
and  a  World  at  War.  Evanston,  Ill.  North¬ 
western  University  Press.  1956.  xii  -j-  223 
pages.  $5. 

Was  Rolland  a  pro-German  traitor  to  the 
French  Republic  and  democracy  itself  as  ac¬ 
cused  by  many,  or  was  he  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  pole  as  accused  by  others?  Various  epi¬ 
thets  were  thrown  in  his  direction,  but  the 
final  decision  on  his  status  of  heart  and  mind 
and  devotion  to  his  native  land  was  made  long 
ago  by  the  just  and  impartial.  This  volume 
presents  a  survey  of  the  important  events  in 
his  life  during  the  critical  years  1914-1919. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  studies  were  made  in  Paris  of  his  cor¬ 
respondence  and  included  are  quotations  from 
unpublished  letters  of  Rolland.  Of  course 
there  are  errata  as  are  found  in  the  best  of 
works,  but  as  a  whole  this  volume  can  be  used 
as  a  source  of  accurate  information  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  alike  and  should  be  included 
in  the  list  of  parallel  reading  in  contemporary 
literature.  Lois  Marie  Sutton 

Baylor  University 

**  Mark  Van  Doren.  Don  Quixote’s  Profes¬ 
sion.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1958.  viii  +  99  pages,  ill.  $2.50. 

In  this  small  volume,  which  contains  three 
lectures  delivered  at  Emory  University  in 


1956,  the  distinguished  American  poet,  critic, 
and  teacher  has  succeeded  in  synthesizing  his 
fundamental  ideas  and  emotions  about  what 
he  considers  “possibly  the  greatest’’  work  in 
the  field  of  the  humanities.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  Van  Doren  has  read  with  profit  the  im¬ 
portant  critical  works  on  the  novel;  but  above 
all  he  had  read  the  novel  itself,  over  and  over 
again.  And  for  his  subject,  his  thesis  that  Don 
Quixote  was  “first  and  last  an  actor,”  Van 
Doren  has  prepared  a  beautifully  worded  ex¬ 
pression  of  love,  humility,  and  profound  in¬ 
telligence  that  can  not  fail  to  win  new  readers 
for  the  novel,  even  among  those  who  have 
read  it  before. 

Joseph  H.  Silverman 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Chun  Ching,  et  al.  Dawn  on  the  River  and 
Other  Stories  by  Contemporary  Chinese 
Writers.  Peking.  Foreign  Languages 
Press.  1957.  172  pages. 

This  collection  of  seven  short  stories  by  Com¬ 
munist  writers  furnishes  an  interesting  exam¬ 
ple  of  propaganda  in  the  contemporary  Chi¬ 
nese  literary  world.  The  system  is,  of  course, 
idealized  throughout.  The  stories  emphasize 
the  urge  to  heroism  under  the  new  conception 
of  patriotism;  the  superiority  of  the  co-op 
system  of  farming  under  the  impulsion  of 
scientific  methods;  the  new  dignity  for  wom¬ 
anhood  provided  by  the  Marriage  Law  and 
the  modern  conception  of  marriage  in  which 
labor  side  by  side  in  a  common  cause  displaces 
sexual  desire  as  a  driving  force;  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  local  communes,  directed  by 
central  authorities.  The  characters  for  the 
most  part  give  the  impression  of  being  pup- 
j5ets  of  the  system,  but  the  element  of  humor  is 
not  lacking  nor  is  the  drama  of  personal  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  language  of  the  translations  is  terse 
and  sometimes  amusingly  colloquial. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Euripides.  The  Cyclops,  Heracles.  Wil¬ 
liam  Arrowsmith,  tr.;  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 
Witter  Bynner,  tr.;  Helen.  Richard  Latti- 
more,  tr.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1956.  v  -|-  264  pages.  $3.75. 

This  second  volume  of  Euripides  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Complete  Greeks  Tragedies  makes  excel¬ 
lent  reading.  The  translations  are  vigorous 
and  free  from  pedantry.  The  unrestrained 
humor  of  The  Cyclops,  our  sole  surviving  sa¬ 
tyr-drama,  and  the  harrowed  emotions  of 
Heracles  come  through  vividly  in  Arrow- 
smith’s  rendition.  Bynner’s  Iphigenia  in  Tau- 
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ris,  made  in  1915  for  Isadora  Duncan  and  re¬ 
vised  under  Lattimore’s  supervision,  though 
slightly  more  conventional  metrically  than  the 
remainder  of  the  volume,  conveys  forcibly  the 
romantic  suspense  of  the  original  play.  Latti- 
more  gives  us  Helen  in  iambic  hexameters  ap¬ 
proximating  those  of  Euripides  and  not  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  French  classical  tragedy;  though 
relatively  unfamiliar  in  English  verse,  the  me¬ 
ter  is  handled  acceptably;  and  the  play  holds 
one’s  interest  throughout.  Brief  introductory 
notes  indicate  the  topical  appropriateness  of 
the  plays  when  first  performed,  and  point  out 
possible  motives  of  Euripides  in  writing  them. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oi{lahoma 

**  Henrik  Ibsen.  Peer  Gynt.  Horace  May¬ 
nard  Finney,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1955.  x  197  pages.  $3.75. 

Are  we  on  the  verge  of  an  Ibsen  revival?  This 
is  the  third  newly  translated  Ibsen  play  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  country  within  a  year.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  it  can  not  be  maintained  that  Finney’s 
(very  free)  version,  the  misguided  result  of 
a  dilettante’s  laudable  enthusiasm  for  Nor¬ 
way’s  great  dramatic  poem,  constitutes  an 
improvement  over  previous  English  render¬ 
ings.  Rather  the  contrary.  Wherever  the 
adaptor  has  aimed  at  “embellishing  the  im¬ 
agery  here,  judiciously  correcting  a  defect 
there,”  as  he  puts  it  in  his  preface,  the  outcome 
is  invariably  a  blunder.  It  is  altogether  im¬ 
possible  to  agree  with  Finney  when  he  here 
describes  his  own  work  in  such  terms  as, 
“This  edition  of  Peer  Gynt  is  readable  and  act¬ 
able,  without  any  distortion  from  the  normal 
order  of  speech.” 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Margaret  Mayorga,  ed.  The  Best  Short 
Plays.  Boston.  Beacon.  1957.  xii  -j-  448 
pages  14  plates.  $6. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive,  each  season,  a  collection  of  one-act 
plays  as  selected  by  Margaret  Mayorga.  Should 
there  still  be  any  doubt  about  the  value  of 
these  volumes  it  will  be  quickly  dispelled  by 
the  titles  and  authors  of  all  the  plays  chosen 
since  the  initiation  of  this  series.  The  present 
anniversary  edition  offers  these  data  in  its  ap¬ 
pendix  while  a  selection  of  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples  of  plays  and  essays  from  Eugene  O’Neill 
to  Arthur  Miller  emphasizes  once  more  the 
importance  Margaret  Mayorga  has  gained. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 


**  Mikhail  Naimy.  “Till  We  Meet..-,.,"  and 
Twelve  Other  Stories.  Bangalore.  Indian 
Institute  of  World  Culture.  1957.  242 
pages.  7/50  r. 

This  is  a  fictional  work  by  a  Lebanese,  Mi¬ 
khail  Naimy,  written  in  English.  Its  language 
and  its  subject  matter — a  romance  of  adven¬ 
ture,  a  veritable  Gothic  Novel,  indeed,  involv¬ 
ing  a  powerful  fiddle  and  fiddler  who  could 
awaken  sleeping  animals  to  dance  (enchanted 
forms  of  maidens  of  long,  long  ago)  and 
plunge  another  maid  into  a  coma  and  awake 
her  therefrom — conspire  to  make  a  reader  feel 
like  many  an  urban  Roman  of  silver  Latinity 
reading  a  work  of  some  excellent  Cirenaican, 
or  Mauretanian,  or  Gadean,  wherein  strange 
stylisms  have  crept;  wherein  old  tales  long 
vanished  from  sophisticated  circles  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital  still  held  dominion  over  minds  basically 
different  from  the  Roman  nourished  on  Ho¬ 
race,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus. 

There  ought  to  be  many  to  whom  this  book 
will  be  an  adventure.  An  adventure  of  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  mind  and  thought  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nationality,  it  adopts  our  language  and 
revivifies  our  lost  and  buried  themes  and  tales 
of  long  ago.  William  K.  Ivie 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklo. 

**  Sophokles.  Women  of  Trachis.  Ezra 
Pound,  tr.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1957.  xxiii  66  pages.  $3. 

A  witty  friend  has  proposed  as  a  caption 
for  this  review,  “  ‘Ezra’  Pounds  Sophocles.” 
Excellent! — if  it  be  remembered  that  this 
“pounding,”  which  seems  to  the  classicist  an 
act  of  literary  mayhem,  to  Pound  and  his  ad¬ 
mirers  seems  offered  as  a  mark  of  respect,  a 
vigorous  but  friendly  slap  on  the  back  in¬ 
tended  to  knock  him  loose  from  the  “poppy¬ 
cock”  and  “luxurious  rhetoric”  with  which 
decorative  Victorian  translators  have  padded 
him. 

As  a  formal  intention,  Ezra’s  plan  is  good, 
though  in  view  of  such  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  field  as  Richard  Lattimore’s 
Oresteia,  it  is  not  by  half  as  original  a  venture 
as  Pound’s  adulatory  prefateer  would  have  us 
think.  One  must  grant,  too,  with  T.  S.  Eliot, 
the  metrical  sureness  of  some  of  his  free-wheel¬ 
ing  odes,  sung  by  what  he  grotesquely  styles 
the  “Khoros”;  and  there  are  some  few  places 
in  the  dialogue  where  a  certain  imaginative 
consolidation  of  the  original  is  successfully 
contrived.  But  for  the  rest,  the  classicists  were 
Oh,  so  right! 

A  short  review  can  do  scant  justice  to  the 
many  original  and  sometimes  brilliant  errors 
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awaiting  the  reader  on  almost  every  page.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  traditional  Hellenist  (e.g.,  the 
present  reviewer)  to  deal  temperately  with 
this  perversion  of  Sophocles;  he  will  need  all 
that  the  god  whose  temple  is  at  Delhi  may 
have  taught  him  of  classical  restraint.  Yet 
what  Pound  has  offered  us  here  could  so  eas¬ 
ily  have  won  our  welcome  had  it  but  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  under  its  proper  appellation:  a 
Satyr-Pjerd-und-WortSpiel,  in  travesty  of  the 
anti-Murray  technicians  at  their  austere  task 
of  replacing  ancient  euphony  with  a  modern 
rasp  and  bark.  Instead,  alas,  we  are  told  in 
authoritative  tones,  in  S.  V.  Jankowski’s  in¬ 
troduction,  that  the  translator  has  found  “a 
formula  which  will  both  preserve  the  accuracy 
of  the  original  and  make  of  the  whole  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  translator’s  own  creation.”  I  will 
end  by  asking  one  rhetorical  question,  inspired 
by  Pound’s  version  of  the  play’s  opening  lines: 
Can  any  reader,  with  Deianeira’s  plaintive  and 
distanced  phrases  still  vibrating  in  his  mem¬ 
ory,  find  anything  approaching  an  accurate 
rendering  of  the  Sophoclean  Greek  in  these 
lines: 

‘No  man  knows  his  luck  'til  he’s  dead.’ 

They’ve  been  saying;  that  for  a  long  time 
but  it’s  not  true  in  my  case.  Mine’s  soggy. 
Don’t  have  to  go  to  Hell  to  find  that  out. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

**  Natsume  Soseki.  Ko^oro.  Edwin  McClel¬ 
lan,  tr.  Chicago.  Regnery.  1957.  vi  -f-  248 
pages.  $3.95. 

Although  there  have  been  at  least  two  earlier 
translations  of  Natsume  Soseki’s  Ko/^oro  into 
English,  those  translations  have  been  made 
by  Japanese  scholars  and  in  an  English  rather 
less  smooth  and  easy  than  that  of  Edwin  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  new  translation. 

Kol^oro  was  first  published  in  1914,  two 
years  before  Soseki’s  death.  The  greater  part  of 
this  novel  is  in  the  form  of  the  final  testament 
of  Sensei,  written  just  before  his  suicide  and 
addressed  to  his  young  friend,  the  narrator. 
Superficially,  Kokpro  might  be  described  as  a 
tale  of  love,  jealousy,  remorse,  and  withdrawal 
from  the  world.  It  is  more  than  this.  It  is  an 
extraordinarily  moving  analysis  of  one  man’s 
spiritual  anguish  and  indecision  leading  to  his 
eventual  suicide.  The  French  rendering  of 
J(ol(oro  as  le  pauvre  coeur  des  hommes  seems 
particularly  apt  and  more  descriptive  than  “the 
heart  of  things,”  Lafeadio  Hearn’s  definition 
which  McClellan  uses.  But  perhaps  the  word 
can  not  really  be  translated  into  English. 


Many  American  readers  may  well  share 
this  reviewer’s  wish  for  a  longer  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  foreword  than  the  one  the  translator  has 
provided.  Despite  some  evidence  of  careless 
proofreading  the  translation  is  a  beautiful  one. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Alistair  Campbell.  Mine  Eyes  Dazzle. 
Christchurch,  N.  Z.  Pegasus.  New  ed., 
1956.  36  pages.  9/6. 

The  twenty-three  poems  in  this  slim  volume 
are  of  an  uneven  and  immature  quality.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  in  the  collection  is  “At  a  Fishing 
Settlement.”  In  this,  although  it  is  written  in 
rhymed  couplets,  the  poet  achieves  a  nice 
freedom  of  rhythm  and  exhibits  a  keen  sensi¬ 
tivity  for  language.  “Lie  on  the  Sand,  My 
Dazzling  Driftwood”  is  also  enjoyable  poetry, 
but  the  lyrics,  with  the  sole  exception  of  “Love 
Poem,”  pall.  Campbell’s  ability,  it  seems,  rests 
in  the  description  of  nature.  His  attempts  at 
the  subtler  emotions  are  singularly  unimpres¬ 
sive.  A.  L.  McLeod 

State  University  of  New  Yorh^ 

**  Paul  Henderson.  Unwilling  Pilgrim. 
Christchurch,  N.  Z.  Caxton.  1955.  46 
pages. 

As  poet  with  a  certain  self-consciousness  that 
“time  did  not  begin  /  Till  child  my  mother 
bore,”  Paul  Henderson  in  an  unpretentious 
and  plainspoken  way  describes  in  his  poems 
the  human  condition  where  suffering  is  not 
new.  Not  unaware  of  our  time’s  nightmares, 
he  can  write  simply  yet  starkly  about  the  death 
in  a  concentration  camp  of  Anne  Frank  or 
remind  himself  among  the  less  devastating 
manifestations  of  nature  of  “Men  and  Mate¬ 
rial,  War  and  Atomic  Energy.”  Despite  his 
earnestness  and  occasional  fine  lyricism  his 
melancholy  tends  at  times  toward  the  senti¬ 
mental,  and  because  he  does  not  know  when 
to  stop  his  verse,  he  has  a  rambling  quality 
that  becomes  somewhat  irksome.  He  can  sac¬ 
rifice  sharpness  of  diction  and  singleness  of 
focus  for  a  conversational  tone  and  casualness 
of  utterance  and  observation. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  01(la. 

^  Henry  James.  Parisian  Sl^etches:  Letters 
to  the  New  Yor/^  Tribune  1875-1876. 
Leon  Edel,  Use  Dusoir  Lind,  eds.  New 
York.  New  York  University  Press.  1957. 
xxxvii  -|-  262  pages.  $5. 

This  collection  of  James’s  letters  as  a  regular 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribune  has 
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more  biographical  than  literary  significance. 
James,  himself,  had  reprinted  the  four  best 
pieces;  however,  the  other  sixteen,  though  top¬ 
ical,  are  worth  reading  because  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  writer  whose  prose  style,  early  or 
late,  is  a  pleasure  to  experience,  and  because 
they  constitute  a  delightful,  intimate  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  great  writer  as  a  young  man  in 
Paris.  James  was  no  reporter;  he  offered  his 
Tribune  readers  his  personal  observations: 
his  opinions  of  the  political  situation,  his  re¬ 
action  to  actors,  his  judgment  of  plays,  paint¬ 
ings,  books.  We  see  directly,  therefore,  in  these 
letters  the  perceptive  observer  of  people  and 
events,  the  dedicated  artist,  the  aesthete,  the 
American  moralist  who  is  hidden,  in  the  fic¬ 
tion,  behind  the  mask  of  the  storyteller.  One 
of  the  more  interesting  revelations  of  these 
sketches  is  that  James  at  thirty-two  is  a  ma¬ 
tured  personality.  The  characteristics  the 
next  forty  years  are  to  make  famous  are  al¬ 
ready  fully  developed. 

In  their  introduction,  Leon  Edel  and  Use 
Lind  tell  the  fascinating  story  of  James’s  short 
unsuccessful  career  as  the  Tribune  Parisian 
correspondent  and  its  effect  on  him  and  his 
later  fiction.  They  establish  the  significance 
of  these  sketches  without  overrating  them; 
and  they  provide,  in  their  footnotes,  complete 
identification  of  all  topical  allusions,  besides 
much  additional  and  often  significant  infor¬ 
mation.  Edmond  L.  Volpe 

City  College  of  New  Yori( 

**  James  R.  Sutherland.  On  English  Prose. 

Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

1957.  ix  4-  123  pages.  |3.50. 

This  small  volume,  containing  the  Alexander 
Lectures  for  1956-57,  is  the  essay  of  a  scholar 
in  the  unscholarly  style  affected  by  English 
lecturers.  After  an  introductory,  ground<lear- 
ing  chapter,  three  lectures  trace  the  changes 
in  English  prose  style  since  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  With  ample,  well<ho- 
sen  illustrations,  major  styles  are  chronologi¬ 
cally  presented,  and  the  influences  which 
brought  about  the  changes  are  indicated.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Cicero  yields  to  Seneca. 
Thereafter,  early  journalism  emphasizes  com¬ 
munication  rather  than  self-expression,  and 
subsequently  prose  takes  the  style  of  gentle¬ 
manly  discourse.  In  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury — Sutherland  hints  at  subversive  Scottish 
influence — learned  forces  brought  in  the  John¬ 
sonian  period;  but  the  nineteenth  century  re¬ 
peatedly  altered  style  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
vastly  increased  horde  who  read  essay  and 
fiction,  a  condition  that  with  some  modifica¬ 


tions  still  holds.  This  is  a  stimulating  if  cur¬ 
sory  treatment  of  the  subject. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  ed.  The  Caribbean: 
Contemporary  International  Relations. 
Gainesville,  Fla.  University  of  Florida 
Press.  1957.  xxv  -|-  330  pages.  $5. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  University 
of  Florida’s  Caribbean  Conference  Series,  em¬ 
bracing  as  in  its  forerunners  not  only  the  island 
republics  and  semi-sovereign  colonies,  but  also 
Mexico,  the  republics  of  Central  America,  and 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  on  the  mainland. 

Besides  the  introduction  by  Wilgus,  there 
are  twenty-one  essays  by  separate  specialists: 
four  on  the  diplomatic  relations  within  the 
area  and  with  the  outside  world;  four  on  the 
confederation  movements  within  the  area; 
five  on  commerce  and  industry;  four  on  travel 
and  migration;  three  on  cultural  cooperation; 
and  one  on  sources  of  information  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  international  problems. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Charles  W.  Hendel,  ed.  The  Philosophy 
of  Kant  and  Our  Modern  World.  New 
York.  Liberal  Arts  Press.  1957.  ix  -j-  132 
pages.  $2.75. 

This  book  consists  of  four  lectures,  slightly  re¬ 
vised,  which  were  delivered  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  by  four  members  of  the  Yale  faculty  on  the 
occasion  (1955)  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Immanuel  Kant’s  death.  They  are:  “The 
Question  of  Man,’’  by  John  E.  Smith;  “The 
Philosophy  of  Existence,’’  by  George  Schra¬ 
der;  “Aesthetics  and  Criticism,”  by  Rene  Wel- 
lek;  and  “Freedom,  Democracy,  and  Peace,” 
by  Charles  W.  Hendel.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  lectures,  from  the  technical  philosoph¬ 
ical  standpoint,  is  the  second.  Professor  Schra¬ 
der  shows  clearly  how  both  the  absolutist  and 
the  existentialist  movements  were  grounded 
in  Kant’s  philosophy.  All  of  the  lectures, 
however,  convey  something  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

Roger  T.  Simonds 
American  University 

**  F.  A.  Lea.  The  Tragic  Philosopher:  A 
Study  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  London. 
Methuen.  1957.  354  pages  -j-  2  plates.  30/. 
Goethe  once  said  that  only  he  loves  the  truth 
who  looks  for  the  good  and  right.  In  that 
sense  F.  A.  Lea  is  admirably  truthful,  because 
his  “study  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche”  is  a  sympa- 
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thctic  effort  to  see  all  that  is  positive  and 
enduring  in  Nietzsche’s  work.  He  is — thank 
Heaven — cautious  and  nnoderate  in  his  psy¬ 
chological  interpretation  of  a  complex  schol¬ 
ar-thinker-artist  and  rather  tries  to  understand 
Nietzsche  in  terms  of  Nietzsche’s  own  phil¬ 
osophy,  carefully  studying  what  the  philoso¬ 
pher  said  and  what  he  meant.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  sober,  clear-headed,  and  warm¬ 
hearted  study  of  a  still  controversial  person¬ 
ality.  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

Lafayette  College 

^  Ludwig  von  Mises.  Theory  and  History: 
An  Interpretation  of  Social  and  Economic 
Evolution.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  ix  -f-  384  pages.  $6. 
For  over  fifty  years  Mises  has  been  waging  war 
against  “collectivism”  and  for  “free-market 
liberalism.”  This  volume  thus  represents  a 
variation  on  a  theme,  but  one  worth  reading 
for  insights  into  illiberal  liberalism.  Despite 
early  (Barone,  1920)  and  late  (Schumpeter 
and  Lange)  refutations  of  his  analysis  of  col¬ 
lectivism,  Mises  still  argues  that  rational  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  plans  can  be  effected  only 
under  a  “free  market.’’ 

Mises  attempts  to  discredit  the  analyses  of 
all  those  who  do  not  accept  Utilitarianism; 
indeed  all  nonutilitarian  social  thought  is 
based  on  false  suppositions  of  absolute  values 
and  is  thus  to  be  rejected.  “There  is  only  one 
way  of  dealing  with  all  problems  of  social  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
society,  viz.,  the  method  applied  by  praxeology 
and  economics.  No  other  method  can  contrib¬ 
ute  anything  to  the  elucidation  of  these  mat¬ 
ters.”  And  Mises  insists  his  version  of  utili¬ 
tarianism  is  wertjrei. 

One  may  well  agree  with  Mises ’s  desire  to 
reject  philosophies  of  history  as  appropriate 
guides  to  social  thought  and  action  without 
accepting  his  proposals.  Only  three  substan¬ 
tive  criticisms  of  his  proposals  are  noted  here. 
First,  his  utilitarian  liberalism  is  not  wertfrei 
inasmuch  as  it  accepts  the  existing  distribution 
of  income  and  wealth  as  given.  Second,  his 
theory  assumes  interpersonal  comparability  of 
cardinal  utility.  Last,  traditional  liberal  econ¬ 
omists  must  surely  have  turned  in  their  graves 
when  Mises  penned:  “The  rich,  aiming  at  the 
‘gratification  of  their  own  vain  and  insatiable 
desires,’  are  ied  by  an  invisible  hand’  in  such 
a  way  that  they  .  .  .  ‘advance  the  interests  of 
society  and  afford  means  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  species.’  ” 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  struck  by 
the  amount  of  semantical  manipulation  and 


the  ever-present  Argumentum  ad  populum. 
Nevertheless,  it  serves  as  the  latest  summary 
statement  of  extreme  American  neo-conserva¬ 
tive  economic  reasoning. 

Louis  A.  Dow 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Harold  Nicolson.  Sainte-Beuve.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  Doubleday.  1957.  274  pages. 
Sir  Harold  Nicolson  has  presented  a  long- 
needed  study  in  English  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Sainte-Beuve.  He  acknowledged  his  great 
debt  to  Andre  Billy,  whose  biography  of  the 
French  critic  remains  the  authoritative  one. 

Nicolson  pointed  out  both  sides  of  Sainte- 
Beuve ’s  reputation  today.  He  showed  on  the 
one  hand  the  superficiality  of  his  criticism  and 
the  many  incorrect  assessments  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  believes,  however,  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  made  three  original  contributions  to 
French  criticism,  for  “he  reconciled  novelty 
with  tradition.  He  replaced  the  old  deductive 
method  of  criticism  by  a  new  inductive  meth¬ 
od.  And  he  taught  his  generation  to  become 
less  reliant  on  rules  and  principles  and  more 
interested  in  individual  psychology.” 

Rodney  E.  Harris 
North  Central  (Ill.)  College 

**  N.  M.  Karamzin.  Letters  of  a  Russian 
Traveler,  1789-1790.  Florence  Jonas,  tr. 
&  ed.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1957.  ix  -j-  351  pages.  $5. 

An  abridged  English  translation  of  N.  M.  Ka¬ 
ramzin’s  famous  Letters  of  a  Russian  Trave¬ 
ler  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fund  of  Rus¬ 
sian  literature  available  to  those  unable  to  read 
Russian.  The  translation  by  Florence  Jonas  is 
excellent,  capturing  all  the  sparkle  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  original,  and  allowing  one  to  en¬ 
joy  the  full  flavor  of  an  intelligent  young  Rus¬ 
sian  aristocrat’s  remarkably  inclusive  and  va¬ 
ried  impressions  of  his  grand  tour  in  Europe 
in  1789-1790,  a  tour  which  preceded  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  a  historian,  novelist,  and  poet. 
Professor  Leon  Stilman  has  written  a  useful 
and  highly  readable  biographical  introduction, 
and  the  volume  includes  also  a  helpful  index 
of  people  and  places,  literary  references  and 
allusions. 

Herbert  f.  Ellison 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

George  N.  Shuster.  In  Silence  /  Speal{. 
New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy. 
1956.  xix  -f-  296  pages.  $4. 

The  author  is  a  Catholic  and  for  a  Catholic  it 
is  easier  to  write  a  good  book  on  Cardinal 
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Mindszcnty  than  for  Jews — who  have  con¬ 
tributed  several  books  to  the  American  Mind- 
szenty  literature.  Certainly,  Shuster  has  made 
prodigious  use  of  the  vast  source  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  researchers.  But  proofreading 
should  have  been  much  more  accurate  to  avoid 
such  deficiencies  as  the  following:  The  name 
of  the  former  primate  of  Hungary  is  consis¬ 
tently  written  wrong;  the  impact  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bishop  Prohaszka  on  Hungarian  cul¬ 
tural  life  is  misjudged;  the  number  of  Catho¬ 
lics  is  exaggerated;  Queen  Gisela  is  erroneous¬ 
ly  canonized.  Also  data  concerning  Hungary’s 
recent  history  should  have  been  controlled 
much  more  thoroughly.  The  story  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  “brainwashing”  should  have  been 
treated  more  cautiously;  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
should  not  have  been  attributed  to  the  year 
1940;  the  figure  of  Hungarian  ministries  in 
1945  was  six — not  eighteen;  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  should  not  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
Arroweross  regime — which  came  to  power 
after  their  majority  had  been  exterminated — 
etc.  The  Cardinal  was  not  arrested  one  week 
after  the  Gerrtians  had  occupied  Hungary,  but 
eight  months  later;  there  is  no  town  of  jaez 
in  Hungary;  the  Jewish  community  is  not  a 
thing  of  the  past.  And  while  Ady  and  Petbfi 
certainly  are  among  the  greatest  Hungarian 
poets,  the  third  the  book  names  belongs  only 
in  their  third  row. 

Still,  it  is  a  sympathetic  and  interesting, 
though  not  perfectly  organized  book,  instruc¬ 
tive,  full  of  little  known  but  important  details, 
rather  better  than  the  average  Mindszenty 
literature. 

Robert  Major 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Mario  Pei.  Language  for  Everybody.  What 

It  Is  and  How  to  Master  It.  New  York. 

Devin-Adair.  1956.  xii  -j-  340  pages,  ill.  |5. 
Here  is  another  of  Mario  Pei’s  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  books  on  language,  geared  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  and  interest  of  the  average  intelligent 
person  rather  than  the  specialist.  Knowledge 
that  is  made  fascinating  and  available  to  the 
average  man  can  often  produce  more  good  re¬ 
sults  than  that  which  lies  buried  in  difficult, 
scholarly,  but  largely  unread  volumes.  This 
work  broadly  traces  the  life-history  patterns  of 
languages,  advises  the  beginner  on  how  to 
study  a  foreign  language,  situates  the  various 


languages  in  the  world  picture,  explains  how 
family  groups  are  determined,  how  and  why 
changes  occur,  provides  a  goodly  amount  of 
general  linguistic  information,  formulates 
“language  laws,”  and  makes  the  reader  well 
aware  of  the  all-pervasive  quality  of  language 
by  discussing  its  relationships  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  the  humani¬ 
ties. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,796 
languages  spoken  today,  the  thirteen  “lead¬ 
ing”  languages,  according  to  Pci,  arc:  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Russian, 
German,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indonesian,  Hin¬ 
dustani,  Bengali,  and  Arabic.  Natural  forces 
tend  more  toward  being  centrifugal,  while 
man-made,  artificial  circumstances  tend 
toward  the  centripetal,  thus  accounting  for 
the  diversification  and  amalgamation  that  is 
constantly  going  on. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  constructed  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  comment  is  made  that  the 
UN  is  indifferent  to  the  problem,  although 
it  is  here  where  the  need  is  most  acute. 

A  classified  bibliography  of  fifty-three  titles 
is  marked  so  as  to  show  the  degree  of  difficulty 
of  each  work.  An  index  and  many  illustrative 
tables  and  maps  arc  also  included. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  The  British  Commonwealth,  1956.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa.  1956.  xx  918  pages,  ill. 
$18.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference 
works  for  social  scientists,  business  men,  jour¬ 
nalists,  political  leaders,  and  government  ad¬ 
ministrators  which  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  brings  together  in  well  patterned 
form  a  large  amount  of  data  about  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  its  respective  members. 
This  includes  brief  articles  on  the  evolution 
and  organization  of  this  unique  political  body 
and  historical,  geographical,  and  economic  sur¬ 
veys  concerning  each  member  country,  includ¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  its  government,  religion, 
and  legal  structure.  Tabulation  of  much  eco¬ 
nomic  data  in  addition  to  the  regular  descrip¬ 
tive  material  is  especially  worthwhile.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  lists  educational,  religious,  publish¬ 
ing,  and  business  institutions,  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  chief  officers. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  OI{lahoma 
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**  Josep  A.  Baixeras.  Perque  si.  Palma  dc 
Mallorca.  Moll.  1957.  151  pages.  20  ptes. 
These  three  psychological  short  stories,  un¬ 
folded  in  a  low-toned  pungent  style,  deeply 
seek  the  innate  “why”  of  life.  The  gray,  hope¬ 
less  existence  of  a  drink-ridden  stevedore  in 
a  small  port  engages  our  sympathy  as  surely 
as  the  plight  of  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family  in 
his  desperate  flight  in  1936  from  their  luxu¬ 
rious  country  house. 

The  longest  tale,  from  which  the  book  takes 
its  name,  traces  Joan’s  attempt  throughout 
his  long  ecclesiastical  career  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  his  own  existence,  concluding  that 
Nature  irhitates  Nature  and  the  answer  to 
whatever  happens  is  just  “jPerqu^  si!” 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Maria-Aur^lia  Capmany.  Tana  o  la  feli- 
citat.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1956.  112 
pages.  15  ptes. 

Another  in  the  series  Biblioteca  Raixa,  Tana  o 
la  felicitat  presents  a  picture  of  family  life 
in  a  village  in  Catalonia.  Tana,  the  less  at¬ 
tractive  daughter,  who  has  kept  house  for  her 
father,  is  determined  to  marry  Vicen^  against 
the  wishes  of  her  dominating  parent.  He  re¬ 
acts  by  refusing  to  accompany  her  to  the  altar, 
until  finally  he  is  forced  to  give  in.  At  the 
wedding  he  appears  suddenly  much  older,  his 
strength  weakened  by  the  battle  of  wills  in 
which  youth  has  won.  The  ceremony  is  de¬ 
scribed  through  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  an  old 
lady  who  never  misses  such  an  occasion  to 
brighten  up  and  occupy  the  emptiness  of  her 
days.  Her  detached  appraisal  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  whom  the  reader  has  grown  to  know  at 
first  hand,  so  to  speak,  is  a  most  effective  de¬ 
vice.  Tana’s  happiness  seems  to  be  assured  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles. 

Karl  G.  Botth^e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Carl  Bang.  Kaerligheden  er  pragtfuld.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1956.  193  pages. 
15.75  kr. 

These  ten  short  stories,  mainly  on  love  themes, 
have  widely  different  settings  and  characters, 
ranging  from  a  six-day  bike  race  to  a  Stock¬ 
holm  firm  specializing  in  calligraphic  funeral 
cards.  In  each  story  there  is  a  variation  on  the 


Languages 

see  “Headliners") 

theme  of  erotic  experience  and  its  effect  on 
different  personalities.  Characters  are  drawn 
sharply  and  language  is  concise  and  felicitous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stories  seems  to  be  incomplete.  Several 
might  better  have  been  expanded  to  full- 
length  fiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  Albert  Dam.  Morfars  by.  K0benhavn.  Ha- 
gerup.  1956.  243  pages.  19.75  kr. 

This  cycle  of  related  stories  is  a  colorful  and 
often  gripping  story  of  life  in  a  Danish  rural 
community  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  tales 
have  a  popular  currency,  and  Dam’s  versions 
are  in  a  vivid  idiom  of  the  people,  well  sprink¬ 
led  with  dialect  and  with  homely  folk  imag¬ 
ery.  The  book  is  not  easy  reading  for  the 
outsider,  but  it  imparts  an  atmosphere  of 
complete  authenticity,  one  of  those  all-too-rare 
glimpses  into  the  folk  mind  before  the  days 
of  rural  electrification  and  the  automobile. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Gerda  Eld.  Det  lille  liv.  Kpbenhavn. 

Danske  Forlag.  1956.  240  pages.  13.75  kr. 
Elvira  is  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  mother 
who  tries  to  give  her  all  that  two  parents 
might  have  provided  for  her,  but  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  her  early  life  shows  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  as  she  approaches  maturity.  Her  marriage 
is  shattered,  but  from  its  wreckage  she  is  able 
to  salvage  enough  to  enable  her  to  fall  in  love 
a  second  time.  The  story  and  the  problems  it 
presents  are  rather  commonplace,  but  Gerda 
Eld  has  a  sense  of  realism  in  her  character  |x>r- 
trayal  that  rescues  the  novel  from  banality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  William  Heinesen.  Det  fortryllede  Lys. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  148  pages. 
14.75  kr. 

These  nine  short  stories,  of  which  seven  re¬ 
veal  the  fifty  year  Faroe  Island  background  of 
William  Heinesen,  are  touched  by  his  artistry, 
imagery,  and  magic.  Long  known  for  his 
lyrical  poetry  on  the  sea  and  nature,  Heinesen 
in  Det  fortryllede  Lys  shows  humor,  satire, 
deep  understanding,  and  love  of  mankind  and 
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nature.  Of  special  insight  are  his  sketches  of 
youth  and  children  which  shine  forth  in  “Det 
vingcde  Mprke”  on  a  young  girl’s  vanishing 
fantasies,  and  “Himlen  smiler”  where  a  young 
boy  goes  through  a  similar  awakening.  The 
third — “Det  fortryllede  Lys” — is  about  the 
opening  of  a  young  boy’s  eyes  to  beauty  and 
romantic  love  for  a  girl  whose  illness  causes 
her  to  leave  the  Faeroes.  These  stories  are  deep¬ 
ly  moving,  stirringly  written,  and  thought 
provoking.  The  Faeroe  locale  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  love  of  the  sea  and  nature  add  to  one’s 
pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Raymond  E.  Undgrcn 
Occidental  College 

^  Frank  Jaeger.  Til  en  f^lsom  veninde.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  102  pages. 
This  little  introduction  to  Frank  Jaeger’s  verse 
contains  selections  from  six  books  published 
between  1948  and  1956  and  is  a  part  of  the 
series  entitled  Gyldendals  smaa  Digtsam- 
linger.  Chosen  by  Tage  Skou-Hansen,  these 
poems  are  characteristic  of  the  forceful,  imagi¬ 
native  style  that  has  won  Jaeger  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  among  modern  Danish  poets.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  simple,  often  colored  with  striking 
imagery.  Nature,  reflection,  and  love  are 
among  the  main  themes. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  E.  Thestrup  Pedersen.  El(sistentialisme  og 
Kristendom,  Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk. 
1956.  179  pages.  12.75  kr. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  gives  here  a  simple, 
timely  exposition  of  so-called  “Existentialism” 
in  its  religious  aspects  as  represented  by  the 
self-styled  atheistic  school  of  Heidegger-Sartre, 
where  man  is  meant  to  substitute  for  God,  and 
by  the  less  radical,  theistic-Christian  type  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Jaspers  a'nd  Gabriel  Marcel.  Both 
genres  are  a  far  cry  from  the  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  that  is  the  core  of 
professed  Christianity.  Both  are  wholly  or 
chiefly  God-less,  recognize  no  revelation,  have 
no  concept  of  sin,  make  moral  values  relative 
and  everything  debatable.  Even  as  a  philo¬ 
sophic  concept  of  life.  Existentialism  cuts  a 
poor  figure:  “deeply  tragic  in  its  tempera¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  typical  expression  of  the  spiritual 
poverty  of  our  time,  an  infallible  proof  that 
we  live  in  a  declining  period  of  history.  It 
knows  little  of  humor,  is  devoid  of  inspiration 
and  any  real  courage  to  live  life  ...  It  is  a 
marked  philosophy  of  catastrophe.  .  .  .” 

Therefore,  it  can  profit  the  hard-pressed 
Christian  Church  in  but  one  respect:  the  ap¬ 


proach  to  modern  man — how  to  preach  a  gos¬ 
pel  “adapted  to  our  times.”  Already  Kierke¬ 
gaard  had  said  that  Truth  is  Existence,  that 
“Christianity  concerns  existence,”  and  Exis¬ 
tentialism  is  unthinkable  without  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  says  Thestrup  Pedersen,  overlooking 
that  Sartre  himself  seems  quite  unthinkable 
without  Nietzsche. 

The  last,  large  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
German  Lutheran  minister,  Christian  author 
and  poet,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1944  for  conspiring  in  the  attempt 
against  Hitler’s  life.  His  was  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  justified  elements  of  existentialist<ol- 
ored  theology  into  a  genuine  Christian  mes¬ 
sage  “for  our  time.”  His  tragic  life  in  captiv¬ 
ity,  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  his 
stirring  writings,  make  of  him  the  sort  of 
“martyr”  whom  Kierkegaard  made  public, 
only  that  Bonhoeffer’s  calm  and  joyous  faith 
among  fellow  prisoners  up  to  the  last  was 
“surpassingly  different  from  Kierkegaard’s 
abstract,  inhuman,  lonely  witness  to  the 
truth.” 

Thor  /.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  C.  Bittremieux.  De  dichter  fan  van  Nijlen. 
Amsterdam.  Van  Oorschot.  1956.  174 
pages. 

This  book  analyzes  and  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Van 
Nijlen’s  poetry,  such  as  the  prevailing  tone  of 
nostalgia  and  loneliness,  his  feeling  of  exile 
in  time  and  space,  coupled  with  a  smiling 
resignation  and  the  consolation  that  his 
dream-world  may  provide.  It  is  not  a  biogra¬ 
phy,  since  the  author  avoids  discussing  the 
poet  and  his  work  in  terms  of  his  time,  social 
and  economic  background,  or  even  literary  as¬ 
sociations.  The  poems  themselves  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  objects  of  this  clear  and  sympathetic 
study,  which  is  written  in  an  attractive  style. 
The  book  reaps  some  of  the  advantages  of  not 
being  “scholarly,”  while  making  a  solid  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  understanding  of  Van  Nijlen’s 
success  in  combining  the  expression  of  a  ro¬ 
mantic  temperament  with  classical  control  of 
feeling  and  form. 

Baay 

Grinnell  College 

Willem  Elsschot.  Verzameld  werh^.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Van  Kampen.  1957.  750  pages. 
This  anthology  of  Elsschot’s  work,  published 
first  in  March  of  1957,  already  demanded  a 
second  printing  by  July.  Both  poetry  and  prose 
works  are  represented,  although  Elsschot’s 
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forte  obviously  is  prose.  The  collection  speaks 
eloquently  for  Elsschot’s  versatility  and  his 
insight  into  motives  of  his  fellow  mortals. 
Even  where  he  becomes  satirical  he  does  so 
kindly  and  constructively,  tempering  his  writ¬ 
ing  with  his  native  Dutch  humor,  restraint, 
and  common  sense.  Since  Elsschot  (born 
1882)  is  himself  a  successful  advertising  exec¬ 
utive,  his  interest  in  business  is  frequently  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  work.  The  quality  of  the  printing, 
paper,  binding  is  a  credit  to  the  publisher. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Alfred  Kossmann.  De  bettering.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1957.  92  pages.  4.90  fl. 

A  novel,  really  a  novelette,  dealing  with  the 
eventual  rebellion  of  the  hero  against  his  mode 
of  life:  that  of  an  internationally  famous  Hol¬ 
lywood  actor  and  writer.  He  returns  to  Hol¬ 
land,  more  or  less  incognito,  intending  to  pay 
his  parents  and  his  native  town  a  quiet  visit. 
Instead  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  old  friend, 
a  reporter,  who  proceeds  to  exploit  him  by 
means  of  a  series  of  receptions,  cocktail  par¬ 
ties,  etc.  Characters  and  incidents  seem  to 
this  reviewer  to  be  as  much  a  satire  on  Holly¬ 
wood  as  an  accounting  for  the  hero’s  dramatic 
“conversion.” 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Marga  Minco.  Het  bittere  f^ruid.  Den 
Haag.  Daamen.  1957.  128  pages,  ill. 
1.45  fl. 

These  twenty-three  prose  vignettes,  delicately 
etched,  yet  forceful  on  account  of  an  almost 
absolute  lack  of  emphasis  (i.e.,  adjectives), 
demand  immediate  comparison  with  Anne 
Frank’s  moving  Diary.  However,  although 
both  books  deal  with  the  suffering  of  Nazi- 
persecuted  Jews  during  World  War  Two,  and 
although  both  are  written  against  a  Dutch 
background,  the  comparison  stops  short  be¬ 
yond  these  points.  The  main  difference  is  one 
of  age:  Anne  Frank  was  a  teenager,  Marga 
Minco  (wife  of  Dutch  poet  and  translator 
Bert  Voeten)  is  in  her  thirties.  Het  bittere 
kruid  is  not  only  a  mature  work,  it  is  also  clev¬ 
erly  written.  Marga  Minco  chose  insignifi¬ 
cant  everyday  moments  to  project,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  German  bestiality.  The  result  is 
doubly  effective.  A  German  translation  is 
being  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  Herman 
Dijkstra’s  sensitive  and  fitting  illustrations 
will  also  be  a  part  of  that  edition. 

H,  L.  Leffelaar 
Heemstede  (Holland) 


**  Meie  Maa.  Eesti  Sonas  ja  Pildis.  II :  Lddne 
Eesti.  Bernard  Kangro,  Valev  Uibopuu, 
eds.  Lund.  Eesti  Kirjanike  Koopertiiv. 
1956.  243  pages.  $7.85. 

This  is  the  second,  richly  illustrated  volume  of 
a  monumental  undertaking  by  the  leading  Es¬ 
tonian  publishing  house  in  exile,  the  Estonian 
Writers’  Co-operative  in  Sweden,  to  illustrate 
(with  photographs)  and  to  describe  the  vari¬ 
ous  provinces  of  Estonia.  The  first  volume 
dealt  with  the  northern  provinces,  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  has  western  Estonia  and  her  islands  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  as  its  rewarding  topic.  Saare- 
maa  is  the  largest  island;  Haapsalu  and  Parnu 
arc  the  principal  towns.  A  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Estonian  writers  (Ristikivi  and  Malk, 
the  novelists)  and  scholars  (Rank,  Tuulse, 
Blumfcldt,  indreko,  Saarcstc)  have  collabo¬ 
rated  in  this  edition  to  illuminate  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  geographic,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  region  in  question.  This  is  a 
beautiful  edition  that  could  well  be  the  envy 
of  a  much  larger  country.  As  it  is,  it  presents 
a  moving  document  of  the  unbroken  spirit  of 
a  few  thousand  refugees,  marking  thus  their 
twelfth  year  of  exile  in  the  Free  World. 

Ivar  Ivasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Maurice  Roclants.  Alles  l{omt  terecht. 
Brussel.  Manteau.  3rd  ed.,  1957. 259  pages. 
100  Bel.  fr. 

A  cleverly  constructed  and  absorbing  novel  by 
this  well  known  Flemish  writer  about  the  psy¬ 
chological  involvements  of  four  people:  a 
swindler  on  a  grand  scale,  two  lifelong  friends 
who  for  a  time  become  enmeshed  in  his 
schemes,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them.  The 
swindler  is  the  inciting  cause  of  the  dramatic 
action.  Each  of  the  two  friends  tells  his  story 
in  a  personal  memoir,  a  device  which  enables 
the  author  to  exhibit  vividly  the  intimate  and 
sharply  contrasted  reactions  of  each  of  them: 
to  the  swindler,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  lady. 
Readers  who  look  for  a  moral  will  be  greatly 
puzzled.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Micheal  Mac  Liammoir.  Aisteori  faoi  dhd 
sholas:  Dialann  Mhednmara.  Dublin.  Sair- 
scal  &  Dill.  1956.  204  pages  -f"  7  plates. 
In  contemporary  Gaelic  Irish  letters,  the  diary 
form  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  vogue:  almost  ev¬ 
eryone  who  travels  outside  Ireland,  it  appears, 
keeps  a  diary  of  his  trip  and  later  publishes  it 
in  Gaelic.  The  interest  of  such  a  publication 
depends,  of  course,  on  what  happens  to  the 
diarist  and  on  what  sort  of  chronicler  he  is. 
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“Actors  in  Two  Lights:  a  Mediterranean 
Diary,”  is  Micheal  Mac  Liammoir’s  journal 
of  his  Gate  Theater’s  1956  tour  to  Egypt. 
Nothing  really  fascinating  happened  to  the 
Gate  players  in  Egypt,  and  while  Mac  Liam- 
moir  is  a  man  of  many  talents,  his  narrations 
and  descriptions  are  not  unforgettable.  But 
there  is  much  interesting  material  on  social 
and  theatrical  life  in  Nasser’s  Egypt,  and  the 
book  will  reward  the  reading. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

^  Alvaro  Cunqueiro.  As  crdnicas  do  So- 
chantre.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1956.  147  pages. 
Probably  the  best  known  present-day  novelist 
to  use  the  Galician  tongue  as  his  vehicle  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  Cunqueiro.  His  style  is  clear,  sim¬ 
ple,  subtle,  and  imaginative,  hut  always  with 
overtones  of  Galician  melancholy,  macabre 
humor,  and  an  archaic  atmosphere.  In  this 
particular  work,  one  is  strongly  reminded  of 
the  Breton  cycle  of  storytelling. 

The  Sochantre  (Subchantor)  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  voice  narrates  his  weird  tale  via  his  chron¬ 
icles.  The  story  begins  in  a  stagecoach  on  a 
lonely  road  in  Brittany  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Both  in  the  coach  and  at  the  various 
stops  we  meet  all  sorts  of  people  from  every 
walk  of  life,  from  the  clergy  to  tavern  keepers 
and  from  nobility  to  tailors.  The  people  amuse 
themselves  by  relating  tales,  but  most  stories 
are  of  the  sad  and  mysterious  type.  Naturally, 
this  is  a  trip  of  death  with  the  weird  macabre 
twists  that  only  a  man  like  Cunqueiro  can 
give.  It  is  interesting  to  read  and  does  give 
one  food  for  thought.  In  one  or  two  places 
there  is  some  obscurity,  but  this  adds  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  work. 

Manuel  Jato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

Anxel  Foie.  Terra  brava.  Vigo.  Galaxia. 
1955.  286  pages,  ill. 

Absorbing  tales  of  the  precipitous  Galician 
coast  portraying  fisherfolk,  villagers,  profes¬ 
sional  men,  and  the  aristocracy  in  their  coun¬ 
try  estates.  In  summer  heat,  blinding  snow, 
or  torrential  thunderstorms,  the  action  ranges 
from  the  humorous  Ichabod  Crane-like  Cara 
de  Lua  through  the  mystery  of  theft  and  mur¬ 
der,  often  unraveled  by  the  fey-like  gifts  of 
the  Celtic  inhabitants.  The  suspense  inspired 
by  these  weird  touches  is  actually  intensified 
by  the  simple,  direct  style  in  the  language  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  country. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl(eley,  Calif. 


^  Giannis  Benekos.  Epeirotil{a  diegemata. 

Athenai.  Estia.  n.d.  135  pages. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  collection  of 
Epirote  tales.  Some  of  them,  like  the  first, 
which  gained  a  first  prize  in  the  competition 
of  modern  Greek  writers,  may  be  autobio¬ 
graphical,  for  it  pretends  to  be  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  came  from  Epirus  to  Athens 
to  make  a  career.  The  majority  are  traditional 
stories  dealing  with  the  times  of  Ali  Pasha, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  the 
fighting  between  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  and 
Turks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Janina.  The  sto¬ 
ries  illustrate  the  continuation  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  of  conditions  resembling  those 
in  the  Middle  East  today  and  need  to  be  read 
against  the  actions  in  the  same  neighborhood 
in  World  War  Two. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


^  Mime  Kuriakides.  O  l^urios  erreto.  Athe¬ 
nai.  The  Author.  1957.  109  pages.  25  dr. 
The  four  stories  included  in  this  volume  are 
on  widely  different  themes,  but  they  have  in 
common  the  fact  that  innate  qualities  can  not 
fail  to  be  detected  even  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  Thus  in  the  “Little  Chauf¬ 
feur”  the  inherent  goodness  and  kindness  of 
the  poor  chauffeur  is  finally  reflected  in  the 
gratitude  which  people  show  him  on  his 
deathbed  after  an  accident.  In  “To  Be  or  Not 
To  Be”  the  hero,  a  modest  soul  who  feels  him¬ 
self  overshadowed  by  a  flashy  and  brilliant 
friend,  finally  wins  the  love  of  the  girl  whom 
he  desires.  The  stories  are  well  written,  with 
a  great  deal  of  human  understanding  and 
real  literary  merit. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Maria  Per.  Ralle.  Sten  Kypro  phegei.  .  .  . 

Athenai.  Diphros.  1957.  50  pages. 

“To  visit  a  land  when  its  people  bite  their 
hearts  in  their  teeth,  and  when  their  blood 
boils  in  their  pierced  palms  is  the  greatest  good 
that  life  can  give  you.”  So  beginning  under 
the  impact  of  intense  personal  experience,  the 
author  shows  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  in  their 
struggle  for  self-determination.  This  power¬ 
ful  lyrical  work  captures  remarkably  some  of 
the  complex  psychological  and  physical  move¬ 
ments  of  people  in  revolt — in  Cyprus  where 
“a  light  shines. . .  .” 

Thomas  G.  Masl^aleris 
Wayne  State  University 
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**  Liszlo  Benjimin.  Egyetlen  elet.  Budapest. 

Magveto.  1956.  74  pages. 

Benjamin — together  with  the  recently  con¬ 
demned  Zoltin  Zelk — was  the  most  disillu¬ 
sioned  among  those  Communist  poets  who 
laid  the  immediate  foundations  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Revolution  of  1956.  Therefore,  his  po¬ 
ems  denouncing  the  regime  as  well  as  his  own 
past  are  perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  con¬ 
vincing  in  the  field  of  this  rich,  though  un¬ 
usual  kind  of  literature  produced  by  deceived 
Hungarian  Communist  poets. 

This  tiny  volume  shows  the  great  distance 
that  Benjamin  (and  his  companions)  trav¬ 
eled  while  proceeding  from  false  hope  through 
doubt,  pessimism,  desperation,  and  inner  dis¬ 
content  to  open  resistance.  His  creed  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  poem  which  furnishes  the  title 
of  the  booklet,  “One  Single  Life.”  “I  learned 
that  nobody  can  be  inhuman  for  humaneness’ 
sake,  dishonest  for  honesty’s  sake,  unjust  for 
juctice’s  sake.  .  . 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  the  importance 
of  the  revolt  of  these  Communist  poets  and 
writers.  Here  Bolshevism  suffered  true  de¬ 
feat  in  the  ideological  field.  The  testimony 
of  genuine  writers  penetrates  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  culture  of  other  nations  and  even  conti¬ 
nents,  as  well  as  into  future  centuries.  And 
Benjamin,  Zelk,  etc.,  arc  true  writers!  Their 
fate,  their  repentance,  and  the  poetry  born 
of  their  mental  anguish  will  help  to  dissuade 
honest  men  all  over  the  world  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  Bolshevism. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Ronay 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Pal  Ignotus.  Bortonnaplom.  Miinchen. 

Latohatar.  1957.  64  pages,  ill. 

Literary  creations  born  in  prison  have  always 
belonged  to  Hungarian  tradition.  Ferenc  Ka- 
zinezy,  a  reformer  of  the  Hungarian  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  wrote  his  famous  diaries 
partly  with  his  own  blood,  while  imprisoned 
by  the  Hapsburgs  for  propagating  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.  A  representative  Hun¬ 
garian  drama,  “The  Tragedy  of  Man,”  was 
conceived  after  the  1848  Hungarian  Revolu¬ 
tion,  while  the  author,  Imre  Madach,  was  in 
prison.  Now  Paul  Ignotus,  a  noted  essayist, 
tells  in  unpretentious  but  moving  verse  about 
his  sufferings  while  tortured  and  confined 
between  1950  and  1956 — thus  adding  a  new 
chapter  to  this  strange  and  still  characteristic 
type  of  literature  in  Hungary.  The  docu¬ 
mentary  value  of  these  verses  is  of  special 
interest.  Istvdn  Csicsery-Rdnay 

University  of  Maryland 


**  Bj0rn  Rongen.  Ragnhilds  ril{e.  Oslo.  Gyl- 
dcndal  Norsk.  1955.  240  pages. 
“Ragnhild’s  Kingdom”  is  set  around  1875, 
when  the  old  “dalcr”  was  giving  way  to  the 
silver  crown  coin.  By  that  time  most  Norwe¬ 
gian  farmers  owned  their  own  land.  As 
Halvdan  Koht  says  in  his  Bondereising,  the 
farmers  were  no  longer  an  undcr<lass;  they 
had  a  class  under  them.  This  was  the  hus- 
mann  (cotter)  class  which  enjoyed  precarious 
tenure  of  a  piece  of  a  farm,  subject  to  some 
rent  in  coin  and  to  more  or  less  fixed  duties  of 
labor  on  the  big  farm  at  certain  seasons.  The 
epithet  “poor”  is  as  Homerically  fixed  to 
husmann  as  is  “swift-footed”  to  Achilles.  The 
farmers  formed  a  democracy  of  Spartiates  to 
which  the  husmann  was  the  helot.  The  farmer 
in  Norway,  which  we  now  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  democratic  countries  in  the  wprld, 
showed  complete  contempt  socially,  though  in 
the  best  cases  some  feeling  of  responsibility 
economically,  for  the  husmann. 

Rongen’s  work  is  a  well  written,  indeed  fas¬ 
cinating  variation  on  a  theme  known  at  least 
since  Bjprnson.  Moreover  Ragnhild  is  an  es¬ 
pecially  pleasant  example  of  a  type  of  heroine 
rather  common  in  modern  Norwegian  and 
Danish  novels;  the  beautiful,  loving,  but  strong 
woman,  who  takes  care  of  a  weak  man. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Nils  Johan  Rud.  Oppfordring  til  dans. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1957.  211  pages. 
17.55  kr. 

The  title  alludes  to  Aufforderung  zum  Tam. 
The  book  is  a  persistently  amatory  novel 
describing  a  rather  long  series  of  erotic  crises, 
with  summer  cottages  on  an  island  and  bath¬ 
ing  beaches  as  the  general  background.  The 
society  depicted  is  amoral.  Sex  is  a  high¬ 
er  chemistry  in  which  men  and  women  radi¬ 
ate  beauty  and  are  drawn  into  the  patterns 
of  love.  More  conservative  church  people  may 
look  upon  the  tender  intrigues  with  the  charge 
of  lascivity  upon  their  tongues,  but  Nils  Jo¬ 
han  Rud  is  a  very  highly  skilled  word  magi¬ 
cian  who  never  drops  into  crude  vulgarity. 
Everyman  is  attracted  by  the  feminine  charms, 
and  every  woman  is  longing  for  the  man  to 
approach.  There  is  a  little  complication  here 
and  there  but  no  strongly  visible  central  move¬ 
ment.  The  teenagers  brought  in  will  in  all 
probability  continue  the  dance  of  their  parents. 

A  great  novel,  no.  But  a  highly  artistic  per¬ 
formance  with  the  orchestra  of  nature  as  the 
accompaniment.  Theodore  Jorgenson 

St.  Olaf  College 
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**  Tcrjc  Stigcn.  Frode  budbareren.  Oslo. 

Gyldcndal.  1957.  236  pages.  17.55  kr. 
The  title  may  be  translated  “Frode  the  Mes¬ 
senger.”  The  entire  novel  is  a  fable  in  the 
Halldor  Kiljan  Laxness  vein  or  in  the  genre 
of  the  Old  Icelandic  lying-saga.  Frode  is  sent 
from  a  primitive  Norwegian  mountain  valley 
to  the  king  in  Copenhagen  to  seek  redress  and 
to  get  seed  grain  for  the  miserable  farmers. 
The  time  is  the  eighteenth  century.  Traveling 
afoot,  he  wanders  hither  and  yon,  gets  on  a 
ship  and  drifts  over  to  England,  comes  ulti¬ 
mately  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  book  brings  the  enterprise  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion.  The  story  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  fantastic  and  will  be  relished  only  by  those 
who  like  the  heady  wine  of  a  Paul  Bunyan 
narrative.  Stigen  is  a  talented  young  author 
who  has  published — since  1950 — five  other 
novels. 

Theodore  Jorgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

^  Og  alle  fugle  sjunge:  Festsl^rift  til  Herman 
Wildenvey.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1957. 
xxiii  4-128  pages.  36  kr. 

This  memorial  volume  celebrates  fifty  years 
of  Wildenvey ’s  poetry  or  the  app>earance  of 
his  first  volume  of  poetry  on  E)ecember  8, 
1907.  Contributors  are  sixty  Norwegian  poets, 
while  the  tabula  gratulatoria  of  friends  runs 
up  to  1,476  names,  showing  the  enormous 
popularity  of  this  extremely  lyrical  and  often 
highly  humorous  major  Norwegian  poet.  At 
the  head  of  the  volume  Andre  Bjerke,  in  a  well 
written  essay  on  Wildenvey,  nominates  him  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  there  is  another  essay,  also 
on  Wildenvey,  by  Philip  Houm.  Otherwise, 
the  contributions  are  poems,  some,  but  not  all, 
directly  addressed  to  the  celebrated  poet.  Thus, 
the  volume  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  Wildenvey 
but  also  a  very  interesting  anthology  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  poetry  of  today.  ' 

Stefan  Einarsson 
Johns  Hopt^ins  University 

Bernhard  Dunker.  Breve  til  Julie  Win- 
ther.  Oslo.  Cappelen.  1954.  232  pages. 
20  kr. 

This  volume  consists  of  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  of  Bernard  Dunker  (1809-1870),  a 
distinguished  public  man  in  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Norway,  to  fulie  Winther,  wife  of  the 
Danish  poet  Christian  Winther.  The  letters 
not  only  provide  considerable  insight  into 
Dunker ’s  personality,  but  also  yield  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  Christiania  from  1854  to  1869.  There 


are  glimpses  of  Ole  Bull,  Camilla  Collett, 
Bj0rnson,  Ibsen,  and  other  famous  Norwe¬ 
gians  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Dunker  is  a 
facile  and  rather  informal  letter-writer,  and 
the  few  obscure  references  he  makes  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  notes  by  the  editor,  Solveig 
Tunold.  There  is  an  introductory  essay  by 
the  editor,  an  index,  and  several  well  repro¬ 
duced  illustrations. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Ubraries 

^  Karl  Eskelund.  De  rode  mandariner.  Os¬ 
lo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1957.  184  pages  4* 
16  plates.  18  kr. 

In  1956,  the  Danish  journalist,  Karl  Eske¬ 
lund,  and  his  Chinese-born  wife  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  visit  Red  China.  This  book  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  what  they  found.  Much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  except  for  the  Asiatic  setting,  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  those  conversant  with  the  history 
of  Communist  domination.  As  a  documentary 
account  and  a  travelogue  presenting  Red  Chi¬ 
na  today,  the  book  commands  interest 
throughout.  Eskelund  notes  with  fairness 
the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  China  since  the  coming  of  the  Communists. 
Most  important,  he  notes  a  certain  new  pride 
within  many  people,  a  pride  in  accomplish¬ 
ment.  He  describes,  among  other  things,  a 
visit  to  a  factory  and  a  trip  to  the  university 
he  had  once  attended  near  Peking,  and  he  pre¬ 
sents  an  enthralling  epic  story  of  the  place  of 
agriculture  in  Chinese  history. 

But,  despite  his  chronicling  of  the  great 
progress,  Eskelund,  like  most  Westerners, 
notes  with  fright  the  total  absence  of  personal 
liberty  in  China  today.  As  others  have,  he 
points  out  that  the  Chinese  have  never  regard¬ 
ed  liberty  with  the  same  intense  devotion  as 
Westerners.  “The  Chinese  do  not  miss  person¬ 
al  liberty,”  the  author  quotes  one  of  his  in¬ 
formants,  and  then  adds:  “They  want  first  and 
foremost  to  have  enough  to  eat.”  Therein  lies 
the  key  to  the  enigma  and  dilemma  that  Com¬ 
munist  China  presents  to  the  democratic  na¬ 
tions. 

Gilbert  Geis 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

**  And.'zej  Bobkowski.  SzJ^ice  Pidrl(iem 
Francja  1940-1944.  2  vols.  Paryz.  Instytut 
Literacki.  1957.  302,  440  pages. 

The  two  volumes  are  a  diary  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  France  by  the  German  Army  in  World 
War  Two  written  day  after  day  by  a  rather 
sophisticated  Polish  author.  With  a  keen  fac¬ 
ulty  of  observation  of  all  happenings,  events 
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and  rumors,  the  writer  gives  the  reader  a 
vivid  account  of  the  life  of  some  Poles  who 
were  forced  to  stay  in  France,  on  the  one  hand; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  a  penetrating  re¬ 
port  about  the  behavior,,  attitudes,  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  different  classes  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  after  the  debacle  of  France.  The  author’s 
deep  and  wide  French-Eurojjean  background 
and  his  talent  for  reflection  enriched  his  books 
with  many  philosophical  and  historical  re¬ 
marks  and  interpretations,  often  brilliant,  part¬ 
ly  superficial,  but  always  interesting.  Their 
value  as  a  witness-report  of  this  sad  period  is 
high. 

Roman  SmalStocl(i 
Marquette  University 

**  Hernani  Cidade.  Luis  de  Camoes.  Ill:  Os 
Autos  e  0  Teatro  do  seu  Tempo;  As  Cartas 
e  seu  Conteudo  biogrdfico.  Lisboa.  Ber¬ 
trand.  1956.  iv  4*  167  pages  -|-  9  plates. 
40|. 

The  painstaking  labor  of  presenting  the  great 
poet’s  personality  through  his  works  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  the  third  volume  on  Camoes 
as  a  playwright,  crowning  Cidade’s  career  as 
Camoes  Professor  at  Lisbon  University.  One 
need  not  have  read  the  earlier  volumes  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  one  which  demonstrates  Camoes ’s 
originality  in  harmonizing  the  national  thea¬ 
ter  of  Gil  Vicente  and  the  learned  school  plays. 
Both  of  these  are  traced  in  substantial  chap¬ 
ters.  Acting  and  playhouses  of  the  time  are 
described  to  complete  the  background  against 
which  Camoes ’s  three  plays  are  then  analyzed. 
A  necessarily  brief  chapter  on  Camoes ’s  cor¬ 
respondence  follows,  forming  a  kind  of  tan¬ 
talizing  coda. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  U niversity 

**  Francisco  da  Costa.  Cancioneiro  chamado 
de  D.  Maria  Henriques.  Domingos  Mauri- 
cio  Gomes  dos  Santos,  ed.  Lisboa.  Agencia 
Geral  do  Ultramar.  1956.  clx  -|-  673  pages 
+  18  plates  +  3  maps.  250$. 

Francisco  da  Costa  (1533-1591),  living  when 
Portugal’s  prestige  was  highest,  exemplified 
that  prestige  in  many  ways:  as  fighter  in  In¬ 
dia,  adviser  to  King  Sebastian,  governor  of 
Algarve,  ambassador  in  Morocco,  etc.  His 
tragic  death  in  captivity  only  served  to  under¬ 
score  the  almost  ascetic  devotion  to  duty  that 
comprised  his  way  of  life.  His  cancioneiro, 
chiefly  religious  pieces  plus  a  number  of  vilan- 
cetes,  oitavas,  elegias,  etc.,  reveals  the  man  as 
he  was,  patriot  and  believer.  The  work  ends 
with  seven  autos,  written  and  performed  in 


captivity.  These,  doubtless,  make  up  the  most 
fascinatinig  feature  of  the  document. 

The  editing  and  format  are  obviously  the 
result  of  long,  careful  planning  and  expert 
workmanship.  A  full  appreciation  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  da  Costa,  both  as  poet  and  man  of  his 
times,  is  facilitated  by  the  highly  informative 
IntrodufSo  and  numerous  indices,  glossaries, 
maps,  drawings,  and  bibliographic  references. 
In  Palavras  previas  the  editor  offers  a  well- 
organized  account  of  publication  to  date  of 
medieval  and  Renaissance  Portuguese  can- 
cioneiros.  The  cancioneiro  here  edited  takes 
its  name  from  the  author’s  daughter. 

H.  T.  Sturc/^en 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  E^a  de  Queiros.  Trechos  escolhidos.  Joao 
Caspar  Simocs,  ed.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1957. 
128  pages.  25$. 

E^a  would  have  been  amused  to  figure  among 
“classics.”  Doubtless  he  has  always  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  Brazilians.  This  new  anthology 
was  prepared  for  Brazilian  schools  by  a  Portu¬ 
guese  critic  of  renown.  Its  pocket  size  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  the  difficult  task  of  compress¬ 
ing  into  sixteen  passages  E^a  the  novelist,  the 
essayist,  the  reporter,  and  the  letter  writer  of 
wit  and  distinction.  No  justice  can  be  done 
in  this  way  to  E^a’s  artistry  or  ideas,  while 
disproportionate  space  is  made  for  erotic 
themes,  of  doubtful  value  in  a  school  edition. 
Students  will  have  to  rely  on  Simoes’s  intro¬ 
ductions,  good  as  they  are,  to  form  any  opinion 
on  the  writer. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jose  Pereira  Tavares,  comp.  Antologia  de 
Textos  Medievais.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Costa. 
1957.  XV  +  325  pages.  30$. 

The  post-World  War  Two  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  an  upswing  in  publications  devoted  to 
medieval  Portuguese  (as  in  the  recent  output 
of  Paiva  Boleo,  Rodrigues  Lapa,  Roberts, 
Martins,  Nascentes,  Lopes,  Piel,  to  name  only 
a  few),  unparalleled  since  the  activity  prior  to 
1930.  Pereira  Tavares’s  anthology,  avoiding 
the  skimpiness  and  personal  slant  of  many 
such  tomes,  devotes  fully  302  pages  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  texts.  He  has  neglected  no  area, 
providing  a  solid,  wide-ranging  (if  at  times 
sample-like)  selection  (183  pages  of  verse,  118 
of  prose).  Comparison  with  the  recent  Rob¬ 
erts  anthology  is  inevitable;  here  one  must 
point  out  the  abundance  and  usefulness  of 
Roberts’s  notes  and  comment.  The  Pereira 
Tavares  volume,  with  fewer  such  aids,  is  nev- 
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crthelcss  a  needed,  valuable  addition  to  Sa  da 
Costa’s  excellent  Colec^ao  de  Cldssicos. 

H.  T.  Sturcl(en 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva.  Obras  completas. 
/.  Jose  Pereira  Tavares,  ed.  Lisboa.  Sa  da 
Costa.  1957.  xlvii  -\-  227  pages.  30$. 

We  are  again  grateful  to  Sa  da  Costa  for  an¬ 
other  of  its  publications  in  the  extensive  series 
Colecfdo  de  Cldssicos  Sd  da  Costa — a  series 
that  is  attractively  printed,  usually  well  edited, 
and  reasonably  priced.  Antonio  Jose  da  Sil¬ 
va  (O  Judeu)  is  the  eighteenth  century  author 
of  several  farces  which  ridicule  Lisbon  society 
of  his  day.  Even  now,  readers  can  find  much 
entertainment  in  his  wit,  play  on  words,  and  in 
some  of  the  absurd  situations  into  which  he 
places  his  characters.  This  volume,  the  first  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  author,  includes 
Vida  do  Grande  D.  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  e 
do  Gordo  Sancho  Pan^a  and  Esopaida  ou  Vida 
de  Esopo.  The  preface  and  notes  are  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jose  Pereira  Tavares. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Erico  Ven'ssimo.  Mexico:  Historia  duma 
Viagem.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1957.  302 
pages,  ill.  Cr$150. 

As  a  popular  interpreter  of  the  peoples  of 
America,  one  to  another,  Verissimo  has  few 
peers.  Widely  acclaimed  as  a  lecturer  on  Bra¬ 
zil  in  the  United  States,  he  has  won  similar 
success  with  his  books  on  the  latter  country  in 
both  Brazil  and  Spanish  America.  Now  he 
presents  Mexico  to  his  compatriots. 

Since  Verfssimo’s  experience  with  Mexico 
is  relatively  limited,  and  as  he  feels  the  need 
to  acquaint  the  Brazilians  with  geographical 
and  historical  factors  of  which  they  are  less 
likely  to  have  knowledge  than  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  he  has  drawn  extensively 
upon  other  sources  for  basic  material.  This 
he  has  used  skilfully  (though  one  may  object 
to  the  weight  given  to  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  Jose  Vasconcelos),  and  with  eminently 
readable  results.  United  States  readers,  who 
have  other  interpretations  of  Mexico  to  draw 
on,  will  doubtless  prefer  those  passages  in 
which  Verissimo  is,  above  all,  himself:  the  ride 
from  Mexico  City  to  Puebla  and  the  visit  to 
Guanajuato,  for  instance,  are  pages  of  sheer 
delight. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 


**  Jan  Myrdal.  Badrumskranen.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1957.  154  pages.  12.50  kr. 

In  this  book  the  young  Swedish  writer  Jan 
Myrdal  describes  the  contemporary  life  in 
Stockholm  and  in  Paris.  There  are  numerous 
interesting  people,  whose  everyday  lives,  loves, 
habits,  and  secret  wishes  are  masterly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  author  presents  them  in  a  very 
fluent,  readable,  and  often  comical  style.  To 
give  a  few  examples,  Ulf  Johansson  drinks 
much  every  Saturday,  and  on  Sundays  he  has 
headaches.  He  cures  them  by  having  some 
more  cognac.  A  couple  described  in  the  book 
lives  separated,  Monica  in  Paris,  Eric  in 
Stockholm,  and  both  of  them  have  fun. 

Although  as  a  novel  this  book  is  pretty  dif¬ 
fuse,  it  offers  a  few  hours  of  interesting  read¬ 
ing  material. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 

**  Hans  Peterson.  S\ddespelaren.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1957.  197  pages.  17  kr. 
This  first  novel  by  a  young  Swedish  author, 
whose  previous  published  work  has  been  in 
short-story  form,  centers  on  a  crisis  of  disillu¬ 
sionment  in  the  life  of  a  thirty-four-year-old 
actor,  Henri  DeVries.  His  marriage  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  novelist  has,  after  four  difficult  years, 
all  but  broken  up.  Her  rigidly  unsentimental 
view  of  life  gives  no  quarter  to  his  essentially 
romantic  nature  and  seems  to  him  harsh  and 
hopeless.  The  reliance  he  once  had  in  the  will 
has  become  obscured  by  the  feeling  that  what 
he  is  was  largely  determined  in  generations 
past.  He  is  assailed  with  doubts,  not  only 
about  his  relationship  with  his  wife  (both  take 
a  curiously  detached,  bloodless  view  of  this), 
but  about  his  work  as  an  artist  and  his  value 
as  a  person. 

The  novel  takes  the  reader  through  a  week 
of  the  actor’s  preoccupation  with  these 
doubts,  which  have  been  suddenly  intensified 
by  a  telephoned  warning  from  a  strange  Eng¬ 
lishman  that  the  actor  has  but  one  week  be¬ 
fore  he  will  be  shot  for  his  part  in  some  Swed¬ 
ish  underground  activity  during  the  war.  De¬ 
Vries  reasons  his  way  through  his  crisis  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Englishman  will  hap¬ 
pily  provide  the  only  possible  solution  avail¬ 
able;  when  they  meet  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
however,  the  Englishman  is  unprepared  to 
carry  out  his  threat,  and  DeVries  finds  him¬ 
self  strangely  glad  to  be  alive. 

Much  of  the  novel,  at  least  its  central  parts, 
is  in  speculative  dialogue  of  the  soul-baring 
sort,  and  the  reader  is  required  to  put  his 
trust  in  second-hand  accounts  by  the  chief 
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characters  of  what  the  conflicts  are  concerned 
with.  As  a  result,  not  only  is  the  precipitation 
of  DeVries’s  crisis  artificially  contrived  and 
highly  improbable,  but  the  crisis  remains  ab¬ 
stract  and  unfortunately  remote. 

Carl  L.  Anderson 
Dull(e  University 

**  Kurt  Salomonson.  Deras  vrede.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1957.  217  pages.  15.50  kr. 
“Per  A”  is  a  columnist  whose  professional 
star  is  setting;  his  young  wife,  Eva,  is  afflicted 
with  galloping  nymphomania;  Harry  Ersson 
is  a  steam-shovel  operator  who  (like  the  min¬ 
ers  in  Salomonson’s  Grottorna)  detests  both 
his  job  and  the  world  entire.  One  Saturday, 
Eva  sets  out  to  betray  her  husband  with  Har¬ 
ry,  despite  the  latter’s  rotten  teeth,  bad  tem¬ 
per,  and  moronic  conversation.  On  the  same 
evening.  Per  seduces  a  pathetic  girl  athlete 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  then,  discov¬ 
ering  that  her  knee  resembles  a  “gnarled  tree- 
branch,”  he  deserts  her.  Returning  home  at 
dawn,  he  finds  Harry  raging  before  the  door 
of  the  apartment;  his  sudden  impotence  has 
kept  Eva  pure.  Filled  with  sympathy,  Per 
takes  Harry  in  to  see  his  wife,  and  so  the  novel 
ends  on  a  jangled  note  of  brotherly  love.  Eva’s 
passion  for  Harry  has  turned  to  pity,  while 
Per’s  itch  for  the  hurdle-jumper  grew  out  of 
charity. 

The  book  is  like  a  film  directed  by  the  great 
Ingmar  Bergman:  faulty  in  its  emotional  rea¬ 
soning,  absurd  in  its  situations,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  so  well  executed  that  one  detects  its  flaws 
only  upon  reflection. 

George  C.  School  field 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Bengt  Soderbergh.  Om  Tjdnarens  liv. 
Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1957.  168  pages. 
14.50  kr. 

The  diary  form  will  always  be  with  us,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  author  wishes  the  reader  to  ac¬ 
company  him  through  the  inner  labyrinths  of 
his  disturbed  soul.  At  first,  the  protagonist  of 
this  novel  seems  normal;  in  fact,  dull.  But 
just  as  one  is  about  to  decide  against  the  sus¬ 
taining  interest  of  the  book,  the  clever  intent 
of  the  author  is  perceived,  and  traits  border¬ 
ing  upon  insanity  become’  evident  in  the 
“hero’s”  character.  After  a  long  stay  in  Italy, 
he  has  come  home  to  Sweden.  His  mother 
has  died.  The  only  person  waiting  for  him  is 
Martin,  the  family  retainer  with  whom  he  had 
grown  up  as  a  child.  The  master,  with  no  wish 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  or  make  new  ones, 
lives  in  his  house  as  a  recluse,  with  conse¬ 


quences  that  result  in  an  original  climax,  and 
one  that  is  psychologically  fascinating. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

Kurt  Vastad.  Ung  man  i  Stoclt^holm. 
Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1957.  256  pages. 
17.50  kr. 

This  second  novel  by  a  highly  talented  Swed¬ 
ish  author  begins  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
Scandinavian  twin  of  No  Down  Payment,  the 
glib  picture  of  life  in  the  San  Francisco 
suburbs.  Evald  Peterson,  a  thirty-three  year 
old,  frustrated  writer,  lives  with  his  attractive 
wife  and  two  children  in  the  newest  suburb 
on  the  outskirts  of  Stockholm.  But  the  au¬ 
thor  soon  turns  his  attention  from  Swedish 
suburbia,  which  he  treats  in  a  pwdestrian  and 
uninspired  manner,  to  the  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  of  Evald  and  Bergit.  In  this  realm  he 
presents  a  masterly  delineation  of  a  man  of 
erratic  mediocrity,  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  mediocrity.  Evald  eventually  meets 
one  of  his  escapist  daydreams  face-to-face 
while  his  wife  vacations  (and  engages  in  a 
vividly-portrayed  lesbian  relationship).  The 
experience  sends  him  scampering  back  to  a 
search  for  happiness  in  reality.  But  he  remains 
a  confused  soul,  and  while  it  appears  likely 
that  he  is  in  for  better  times,  the  author  leaves 
no  doubt  that  Evald’s  intellectual  adjustment 
is  no  panacea  for  his  deep-rooted  immaturity. 

The  book  is  exp)ertly  written,  somewhat 
slow  and  formless  at  first,  but  full  of  tension, 
acutely  sharp  insight,  and  excellent  pace  as 
it  moves  along.  Gilbert  Geis 

Los  Angeles  State  College 

**  Johannes  Edfelt.  Under  Saturnus.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1956.  76  pages.  1 1  kr. 

This  is  modern  poetry  with  its  unusual  lone¬ 
liness,  metaphysical  despair,  and  vanitas  vani- 
tatum.  Some  of  it  is  written  in  verse  form 
but  a  considerable  part  is  in  poetic  prose.  It 
does  not  lack  sardonic  humor  in  spots,  but 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  more  of  it.  It 
starts  with  a  fine  motto  by  Wilhelm  Busch 
about  the  uselessness  of  human  existence,  and 
it  ends  with  a  reference  to  Bellman’s  “Mark 
hur  var  skugga”  and  to  media  vita  in  morte 
sumus.  Stefdn  Einarsson 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

**  Gunnar  Eriksson.  Snart  grynings  k^ang 
av  k^ar  trumpet.  Stockholm.  Norstedt. 
1957.  62  pages.  8.25  kr. 

Eriksson  is  that  rare  bird  among  modern 
lyricists,  a  poet  able  to  contemplate  life  (and 
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himself)  without  disgust.  Not  that  /)iis  eu¬ 
phoria  runs  away  with  him;  he  can  write  lines 
of  melancholy  beauty  (“And  the  owl’s  cry 
has  given  us  entrance  /  To  the  fore-night’s 
slumbering  chambers’’),  and  he  can  treat  ele¬ 
giac  themes  with  delicacy  (“Adam  and  Eve 
in  their  old  age”).  Eriksson  is  serene,  in  the 
way  that  Karlfeldt  and  Frost  are  serene;  like 
these  classics,  he  succeeds  best  when  he  is  out 
of  doors  (“The  wood<hopper,”  “Autumn 
song,”  “Landscape,”  “Strand  song,”  “The 
marine  researchers”)  or  in  a  cozy  interior 
(“Thoughts  about  flute-playing”). 

If  Eriksson  can  avoid  overindulgence  in 
fresh  air  and  lamplight,  he  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  major  Swedish  poet. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Ole  Torvalds.  Mellon  is  och  eld.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  87  pages.  11.50  kr. 
Most  of  the  some  two  dozen  poems  in  this 
collection  arc  inspired  by  the  ragged  land¬ 
scape  of  the  Finnish  skerries,  a  landscap>c  for 
which  Torvalds  has  a  jjcculiar  sensitivity.  He 
is  able  to  translate  the  grandeur  of  the  scen¬ 
ery  into  smooth-flowing  dactylic  verse  that 
is  studded  with  felicitous  imagery.  Torvalds 
is  obviously  a  meticulous  workman  who  has 
revised  each  f)ocm  many  times  before  commit¬ 
ting  it  to  print.  This,  his  seventh  book  of  po¬ 
etry,  reveals  a  maturity  of  form  and  thought 
that  marks  Torvalds  as  one  of  the  truly  im¬ 
portant  Swedish  poets. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Erland  Lindback.  Gustaf  Eroding:  Tem- 
peramentsstudie  och  dilttanalys.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1957.  402  pages,  ill. 
22.50  kr. 

Unlike  many  doctoral  theses,  the  present  one 
furnishes  interesting  reading  also  for  the  un¬ 
initiated.  The  scholarly  treatise  traces  Gus¬ 
taf  Froding’s  career  from  a  childhood  home 
cursed  with  puritan  and  liberal  conflicts, 
through  the  life  of  a  dual  personality;  a  tor-' 
tured  soul;  a  victim  of  alcoholism,  immoral¬ 
ity,  and  periods  of  insanity.  It  analyzes  poems 
and  newspaper  articles  of  this  devotee  of  the 
Renaissance,  who  combined  within  himself 
Naturalism  and  Romanticism,  whose  work 
was  social  in  purpose,  as  he  championed  a 
freer  conception  of  sexual  morality,  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  working  class  through  culture, 
and  extension  of  suffrage — every  man  being 
an  “embryonic  superman.”  Ever  a  searcher 
for  truth.  Eroding,  a  freethinker,  believed 


his  was  a  prophetic  mission.  Christianity,  to 
him,  consisted  in  seeking  truth,  and  in  living 
and  suffering  for  it  as  Christ  did. 

Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

Ihor  Kachurovsky.  Shlya\h  Nevidomoho, 
Miinchen.  Vydavnytsvo  “Dniprova  Khvy- 
lya.”  1956.  160  pages. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  well-written  story  of 
the  adventures  of  a  Ukrainian  during  World 
War  Two.  The  son  of  a  man  who  has  been 
murdered  by  the  nkvd,  he  refuses  to  fight 
for  the  Soviets  and  deserts.  Then  he  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Germans  and  escapes  from  them 
after  a  series  of  episodes.  Next  he  is  forced  into 
a  Soviet  partisan  detachment  operating  behind 
the  German  lines,  but  finally  he  flees  from 
them  and  reaches  his  native  village  where  he 
locates  his  mother  whom  he  had  thought  dead. 
The  story  gives  a  picture  of  the  chaotic  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Ukrainian  patriots  found 
themselves,  when  they  were  at  the  same  time 
persecuted  by  the  Soviets  and  maltreated  by 
the  Germans.  The  author  has  known  how  to 
reflect  the  varying  moods  of  the  hero  as  he 
passes  from  one  disagreeable  situation  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  one  of  the  best  prose  descriptions 
of  life  during  those  astounding  days  when  the 
Germans,  who  were  welcomed  as  liberators, 
set  out  to  prove  themselves  as  ruthless  as  the 
Communists  or  even  more  so. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Ivan  Smolii.  Manel(^eni.  Buenos  Aires. 

Denisiuk.  1956.  151  pages. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  five  short  stories, 
written  by  Ivan  Smolii,  a  well-known  Ukrain¬ 
ian  author  and  winner  of  several  literary 
awards.  The  author,  who  was  born  in  1915 
in  Ukraine,  and  after  the  end  of  World  War 
Two  moved  to  Argentina,  writes  in  this  book 
about  different  human  problems.  In  one  of 
these  stories  he  describes  the  unhappy  life  of 
Mike,  who  left  the  Ukraine  for  America  in 
spite  of  his  mother’s  protests.  Life  in  the  new 
country  is  cold.  “The  soul  is  dying,”  says  Jack, 
another  of  Smolii’s  characters.  One  of  the 
stories  is  devoted  to  the  German  occupation 
of  the  Ukraine  during  World  War  Two  and 
Nazi  cruelties  there.  The  author  is  excellent, 
and  each  one  of  these  stories  is  like  a  pearl  in 
a  necklace. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 
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**  Pavlo  Fylypovych.  Poeziyi.  Munich. 
Ukrainian  Free  University.  1957.  147 
pages.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  works  of  Pavlo  Fylypovych  (1891-1937?), 
Ukrainian  poet  as  well  as  literary  scholar.  Ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Soviet  police  in  1935,  he  disap¬ 
peared  in  concentration  camps  some  two  years 
later.  His  books  were  removed  from  all  li¬ 
braries  and  bookshops.  To  read  his  works  is 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  Ukraine  under  the 
Soviet  regime. 

In  his  early  writings,  Fylypovych  was  close 
to  Symbolism,  but  the  classical  forms  of  his 
poetry,  especially  in  his  later  jxriod,  caused 
him  to  be  considered  a  neo-Classicist.  Ac¬ 
cepting  life  as  it  is,  he  endeavored  philosoph¬ 
ically  to  lend  it  meaning.  To  him,  “a  man 
stands  on  the  black  field,  proud  as  the  sky 
and  strong  as  the  earth.”  A  philosopher  pan- 
theistically  inclined,  he  valued  above  all  else 
man  as  the  unique  ruler  of  space,  earth,  and 
wind.  Together  with  other  neo-Classicists, 
namely  with  Mykola  Zerov  and  Maksym  Ryl- 
sky,  Fylypovych  perpetuated  the  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  classical  poetry. 

This  fine  edition  is  preceded  by  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  poet  written  by  his 
younger  brother  Oleksander,  now  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  the  critical  study  of  Fylypo- 
vych’s  poetry  by  Professor  Volodymyr  Derz- 
havyn.  The  whole  book  has  been  edited  and 
annotated  by  Mykhaylo  Orest.  The  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Free  University  should  be  commended 
for  this  exemplary  edition. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

W  Pluralisme  ethnique  et  culturel  dans  les 
societes  intertropicales.  Ethnic  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Pluralism  in  I ntertropical  Communi¬ 
ties.  Bruxelles.  Institute  of  Differing  Civi¬ 
lizations.  1957.  679  pages  -|-  2  plates.  275 
Bel.  fr. 

This  is  a  very  important  book,  reporting  the 
Institute’s  thirtieth  meeting  at  Lisbon  in  April, 
1957.  Its  conclusions  arc  significant  (some 
seventy  participants  from  a  dozen  countries 
concurring),  but  the  twenty-nine  research  pa¬ 
pers  arc  especially  informative  and  mature. 
French  and  British  scholarship  predominates. 
Noteworthy  are  papers  on  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa,  Rwanda- 
Urundi,  British  Central  and  South  Africa, 
and  Brazil.  Slight  treatment  of  the  Near  and 
Far  East  is  unfortunate. 

Many  significant  insights  emerge  from  the 
abundant  evidence.  It  is  clear  that  Anglo- 


American  political  equality  has  been  tolerable 
to  Anglo-Americans  only  while  given  class  or 
neighborhood  social  distinctions  arc  not  radi¬ 
cally  threatened.  The  problem  of  British 
Africa  arises  out  of  unawareness  of  this  fact 
never  stated  in  our  political  literature  and,  so, 
misunderstood  by  both  colonists  and  natives. 
Whereas,  within  French  culture,  uncompro¬ 
mising  loyalty  of  each  minority  group  toward 
its  own  interests  leads  to  ceaseless  struggle  un¬ 
til  a  predominant  group  (in  Africa,  the  native 
leaders)  finally  rules  over  all  others — again, 
something  not  found  in  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Yet  these  misfortunes  are  offset  by  clear  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  new,  perhaps  world,  culture  in 
which,  firstly,  the  autonomy  of  tribes  and  of 
national  cultures  is  broken  down,  for  instance, 
in  the  African  melting  |X)t;  in  which,  second¬ 
ly,  European  ideas  (more  than  technology)  act 
less  as  models  than  as  intellectual  challenges 
to  both  Europe’s  and  Africa’s  former  social- 
political-cconomic  conduct;  so  that,  thirdly,  a 
new  multi-dimensional  community  develops 
outside  the  West. 

Evidence  for  many  such  propositions  is 
amply  available  in  these  most  significant 
pages. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

**  Tymon  Terlecki,  ed.  XXX-lecie  “tViado- 
mosci.”  Londyn.  Wiadomosci.  1957.  202 
pages. 

A  unique  publication.  A  book  celebrating  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Polish  weekly, 
Wiadomosci,  when  the  celebration  was  prac¬ 
tically  “boycotted”  by  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  periodical.  Dr.  Mieezystaw  ].  Gryd- 
zewski  did  not  even  appear  at  the  festivity  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Polish  Writers  in  Exile  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  June  18,  1954.  For  him,  he  was  quoted 
as  saying,  every  single  issue  of  Wiadomosci 
was  a  festive  occasion.  Wiadomosci  and  Gryd- 
zewski  are  one:  The  two  words  are  synony¬ 
mous. 

Grydzewski  started  Wiadomosci  Literacl^ie 
in  Warsaw  in  January,  1924.  The  weekly  had 
been  appearing  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock 
until  September  3,  1939.  Revived  in  Paris  as 
Wiadomosci  Polsl^ie,  it  was  transferred  to 
London  after  the  fall  of  France.  As  a  result 
of  its  anti-Soviet  “bias”  the  periodical  was  not 
allowed  to  be  printed  in  England  by  H.  M. 
Government  in  1944.  It  was  brought  back  to 
life  in  London  in  1946  as  Wiadomoici  without 
an  adjective,  although  Grydzewski  continues 
in  every  respect  the  great  tradition  of  Wiado¬ 
mosci  Literac^ie. 
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The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I  pre¬ 
sents  the  text  of  six  speeches  delivered  on  the 
anniversary  evening.  Part  II  contains  brief 
contributions  from  some  thirty-two  authors 
(one,  by  Claude  Backvis,  is  in  French,  another, 
by  F.  A,  Voigt,  in  English).  All  are,  generally 
speaking,  reminiscent,  though  never  repeti¬ 
tious,  always  throwing  upon  Wiadomoset  a 
beam  of  light  from  a  different  angle,  praising, 
it  is  true,  but  also  trusting  that  a  truly  great 
periodical  can  stand  a  certain  dose  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Some  of  the  articles  sparkle  with  humor 
and  glitter  like  little  jewels  in  a  necklace,  oth¬ 
ers  may  not  glitter  but  are  never  tedious. 
Hardly  any  are  below  the  undisputably  high 
level  of  Wiadomoset.  The  book  is  well  put  to¬ 
gether  and  makes  delightful  reading.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  its  print  is  so  tight  and  small. 

George  ].  Maciuszt{o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

^  Libro  bianco  de  Cataluna.  Livre  blanc  de 
la  Catalogne.  White  Bool{  of  Catalonia. 
Buenos  Aires.  Catalunya.  1956.  496  pages 
-|-  14  plates. 

In  an  effort  to  prove  that  “Cataluna  no  es  hoy 
respirable  para  los  catalanes  que  cultivan  las 
artes,  las  ciencias  y  las  letras,”  twenty-three 
intellectuals  distinguished  in  varied  fields  of 
endeavor  have  produced  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Catalunya,  well  known  review  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  this  handsome  and  excellent  expo¬ 
sition  of  what  Catalonia  has  been  through  the 
ages  and  still  is  vigorously  today.  The  text  is 
presented  in  three  versions — Spanish,  English, 
and  French — each  chapter  prepared  by  an  au¬ 
thority  on  that  particular  aspect  of  Catalan 
life  and  culture. 

These  subjects  include  the  geography,  the 
political  and  economic  history  of  Catalonia, 
and  the  development  of  its  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  and  art  through  the  ages. 
The  educational,  economic,  and  social  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  province  in  recent  times  is  then 
studied,  and  the  political  life  of  this  century 
discussed  in  detail. 

This  leads  us  to  the  present  unfortunate 
situation  in  which  the  Catalan  language  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  schools,  universities,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  their  rich  literary  output  is 
constantly  impeded  by  an  ubiquitous  censor¬ 
ship.  Here  the  full  history  of  their  recent  un¬ 
successful  efforts  to  persuade  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  UNESCO  to  apply  their  statutes 
towards  the  amelioration  of  this  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  is  recorded  with  letters 
and  documents  signed  by  a  formidable  list 
of  outstanding  men  headed  by  Pablo  Casals. 


A  significant  chapter  here  is  that  of  Dr.  Ba¬ 
tista  Roca  of  Cambridge  University  which 
pertinently  outlines  the  role  played  by  Catalan 
culture,  art,  and  literature  in  the  international 
scene  of  the  moment. 

All  that  these  men  ask  is  that  “the  world 
should  know  that  Catalan  culture  continues  to 
exist,  that  the  personality  of  Catalonia  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact  rooted  in  the  land  and 
has  an  indisputable  future;  that  the  free  men 
of  Catalonia  will  continue  the  struggle  to  at¬ 
tain  justice  and  freedom  giving,  as  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  1931-36,  a  tremendous  im¬ 
pulse  to  culture,  social  reform,  progress  and 
peace  of  their  country.” 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Georg  Autenrieth.  /i  Homeric  Dictionary. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  tr.  Norman,  Okla.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  New  ed.,  1958. 
xvi  -j-  297  2-col  pages,  ill.  -j-  5  plates. 
Certain  books  by  their  proven  usefulness  tend 
to  become  standard  tools  in  certain  areas  of 
learning.  Such  is  the  case  of  Georg  Auten- 
rieth’s  Homeric  Dictionary  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  German  eighty-five  years 
ago  by  Teubner  as  the  W orterbuch  zu  den  Ho- 
merischen  Gedichten,  was  well  received  in 
Germany,  where  it  went  through  numerous 
editions,  and  was  first  translated  into  English 
by  Robert  Porter  Keep  of  the  Williston  ^mi- 
nary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  whose  first  edition 
was  published  in  1876.  Revised  extensively 
by  Keep  and  by  Isaac  Flagg,  this  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Autenreith  Homeric  Dictionary 
has  proven  its  practical  usefulness  to  countless 
students  of  Homer  at  every  stage  of  Homeric 
study. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  through 
the  exemplary  instigation  of  Robin  McCoy, 
the  headmaster  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
School  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  whose  brief 
preface  is  included  in  this  latest  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Autenrieth  dictionary,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  readily  available  to  readers 
of  Homeric  Greek  a  beautiful  new  edition  of  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  reference  book, 
handsomely  printed  and  vividly  illustrated. 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 


**  Juan  B,  Rael.  Cuentos  espaholes  de  Colo¬ 
rado  y  de  Nuevo  Mejico.  2  vols.  Stanford, 
Calif.  Stanford  University  Press,  n.d.  xvi 
559,  XV  -j-  819  pages.  $10. 

This  collection  of  518  folk  tales,  gathered 
mainly  from  the  lips  of  laborers  and  house- 
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wives  of  no  academic  culture,  attests  to  the 
vigor  of  Spanish  tradition  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  At  least  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  stories  can  be  traced  to  the  Old  World,  and 
the  ramifications  beyond  Spain  are  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  literary  influence 
is  the  Arabian  Nights.  None  of  the  tales  is  of 
Indian  origin.  Professor  Real  notes  the  af¬ 
finity  between  language,  religious  customs, 
and  folklore  on  the  old  Spanish  frontier  and 
Spain  of  the  seventeenth  ‘  century.  Conse¬ 
quently,  linguists  as  well  as  students  of  Span¬ 
ish  American  folklore  will  find  here  source 
material  of  great  value.  Pages  607-816  of  Vol. 
II  contain  English  summaries. 

John  F.  Lynch 
Marquette  University 

**  Willy  Verkauf,  ed.  Dada.  New  York.  Wit- 
tenborn.  1957.  188  pages,  ill.  $10. 

Dada  looks  back  trilingually  on  its  own  youth. 
This  is  already  the  second  volume  published 
by  Wittenborn  that  collects  the  memorabilia 
of  this  movement.  Its  interpretation  is  as  va¬ 
ried  as  the  temperament  of  its  authors:  Hiil- 
senbeck  still  has  some  of  the  old  bite,  Marcel 

M  tt 


The  Casa  de  Rui  Barbosa  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  projected  “7'Volume  facsimile  edition  of 
the  first  book  published  in  the  Portuguese  language, 
O  Uvro  de  Vita  Christt,  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
work  of  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia.  The  original  edition 


Janco  entirely  without  Dada  in  his  pen  serene¬ 
ly  remembers,  and  Hans  Richter  gives  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  abstract  film  as  related  to  the  Dada 
experiments.  Finally  a  psychoanalyst,  Hans 
Kreitler,  is  called  in  and  diagnoses  the  move¬ 
ment  as  an  “infantile  retrogression.”  The  his- 
toricism  of  this  anti-historical,  anarchical 
movement  takes  on  a  slightly  humorous  touch 
in  the  elaborate  chronological  charts  and  the 
reasonably  careful  Dada  dictionary  of  fifty 
pages  in  three  language  columns.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography  concludes  the  volume. 

The  binding  as  well  as  the  typography  of 
the  book,  produced  in  Switzerland,  is  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  beauty,  the  pages  of  the  text  en¬ 
livened  by  black  and  white  prints  and  an¬ 
nouncements  of  various  Dada  publications. 
The  pathetic,  desperate  revolt  has  here  become 
“recollected  in  tranquillity.”  The  result  is  an 
immaculately  made  book  that  reveals  and 
veils  at  the  same  time  the  varied  stories  of  hu¬ 
man  failures  and  achievements,  of  “up¬ 
graded”  fiascos  and  prophetic  anticipations.  In 
short,  the  “de  luxe”  edition  of  Dada. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Milts  College 

H  If 


was  printed  in  Lisbon  in  1495  by  Valentin  Fernandes 
and  Nicolau  de  Saxonia,  and  the  facsimile  volume  was 
produced  from  a  microfilm  of  an  original  copy  in  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Lisbon." 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Afrique.  XXXIII:266. — De  la  philosophU  arabe  en 
genial.  Son  influence  sur  VOccident,  Albert  Ducas; 
Rauul  Alhcinc  on  Montherlant;  Denit  Saurat,  excita- 
teur  d'esprit,  Louis  Le  Sidaner. 

Allemagne.  X:52. — Tentative  de  bilan  de  la  littera- 
ture  allemande  contemporaine,  Rene  Wintzen. 

Let  Annalet  Conferencia.  Nos.  87,  88,  89. — Oii  en 
ett  le  problbme  det  manutcritt  de  la  Mer  Morte?  Da- 
niel-Rops;  Aprbt  la  bataille,  Rene  Lalou. — Rene  Lalou 
on  Paul  Valery. — Etprit  et  humour,  Andr6  Maurois. 

Archivet  det  Lettret  Modemet.  1957:6,  7. — "Le 
mariage  de  Figaro":  Miroir  d'un  tiMe,  portrait  d’un 
homme,  Jacques  Vier. — Autour  du  "culte  du  moi"  de 
Barret,  Pierre  Moreau. 

le  bayou.  No.  72. — Vne  annee  dant  la  vie  de  Rene 
Boyletve — 1888,  Andre  Bourgeois;  Qu’ett-ce  qu’un 
roman  regionalitte?  Gaston  Roger;  Fontenelle:  Le  par- 
fait  honnete  homme,  Remy  G.  Saisselin;  Guy  Lavaud 
reviews  Corneille  tout  le  matque  de  Molibre  by  Henri 
Poulaille. 

Bulletin  de  I’Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Lit- 
terature  Fran^aitet.  XXXV :3. — Let  lettret  et  I'etat,  Lu- 
cien  Christophe;  Vn  beige  h  Medan,  Gustave  Vanwel- 
kenhuyzen;  f.-K.  Huytmant  et  Camille  Lemonnier, 
Gustave  Vanwelkenhuyzen;  Girard  de  Nerval  et  le 
my  the,  Jeanine  Moulin. 

U  Bulletin  det  Lettret.  XIX:193,  XX:194,  195.— 
Etquitte  d'un  comedien,  Jean  Lansard. — A.  L.  in  me- 
moriam  Louis  Gallavardin. — Paul  Valery  ou  le  refut 
de  vivre,  Albert  Loranquin. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XLIV:343,  344. — Special  section, 
Jeunet  protateurt  allemandt,  featuring  Bernard  Doit, 
Rene  Wintzen,  Karl  Mundstock,  Joachim  Rasmus- 
Braune,  Karl-August  Horst;  A  la  recherche  d'Henri 
Botco,  A.  Duguet-Huguier. — Special  section,  Languet 
imaginairet  et  langage  tecret  chez  Swift,  with  articles 
by  Jean  Richer,  Eugene  Canseliet,  Emile  Pons;  La 
metaphytique  de  Paul  ValSry,  Francois  Meyer. 

Let  Cahiert  Naturalittet.  111:8—9. — Zola,  homme  de 
verite,  Jean  Rostand;  Pilerinage  de  Medan,  6  octobre 
1957,  Maurice  Druon,  Ida-Marie  Frandon;  Zola,  faux- 
frire  de  Manet,  ou  let  citationt  dangereutet ,  F.  W.  J. 
Hemmings. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXV:7-8. — On  “Or¬ 
ganisation  professionelle  et  corporatisme."  Hittoire 
d’un  mot  [corporatitme]  et  de  plutieurt  doctrinet, 
Roger  Voog. 

Courrier  du  Centre  International  d'Etudet 
Poetiquet.  No.  17. — L'image  poetique,  Octavio  Paz. 

Critique.  Nos.  127,  128,  129. — Theodor  Fontane  ou 
la  crite  du  realitme,  Claude  David;  Confirmation  de 
Thomat  Mann  (11),  Louis  Leibrich;  La  traduction  de- 
vient-elle  un  probleme  de  premier  plan?  Georges  Mou- 
nin. — Rivarol  et  la  litterature,  Philippe  Garcin;  Lent 
et  le  "Sturm  und  Drang,"  Edmond  Dune;  Le  roman 
anglait  d’aujourd’hui,  Cecily  Mackworth;  La  pertonne 
et  let  chotet.  Aimc  Patri. — Le  realitme  mythologique 


de  Michel  Butor,  Michel  Leiris;  La  poetie  invitible 
d’Umberto  Saba,  Georges  Mounln. 

Defence  de  I'Homme.  Nos.  110,  111. — Touloute- 
Lautrec  et  let  anarchittet,  Henri  Perruchot;  L’homme 
et  le  "tempt  interieur,"  H.  Herscovici. — La  domination 
de  la  matte,  Maurice  Imbard;  Allont  en  poetie,  Gaston 
Lacarce. 

Documentt.  XlILl. — La  grande  parade  du  theatre 
allemand,  Rene  Wintzen. 

Ecritt  de  Parit.  Nos.  155,  156,  157,  158. — Review  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s  Nine  Troubled  Yeart  by  Philippe 
Harding;  Albert  Camut  ett-il  "tabou”?  Claude  Elsen. 
— Miracle  det  biographiet,  Andre  Thcrive. — Vne  tai- 
ton  racinienne  h  Parit:  "Bajazet"  h  la  Comedie-Fran- 
(oite,  Fran^oise  Le  Grix. — Le  "miracle"  americain, 
Jean  Canu;  La  "Bibliographie  critique  de  T hittoire  de 
la  deuxieme  guerre  mondiale”  de  M.  Henri  Michel, 
Louis  Rougicr. 

Entretient  tur  let  Lettret  et  let  Artt.  No.  1 1. — Georg 
Trahl,  Gilbert  Socard;  Max  Jacob,  Jean  Rousselot;  Paul 
Leautaud  et  ton  journal  litteraire,  Georges  Bayle; 
L’etthetique  det  "Fleurt  du  mol,"  Andre  Marissel. 

Etprit.  XXVI  :1,  2,  3. — Le  thedtre  ett-il  mortel?  Al¬ 
fred  Simon. — Le  blanc-nigre,  Norman  Mailer;  com¬ 
ments  by  Dominique  Aubier  on  the  him  Let  nuitt  de 
Cabiria. — La  politique  religieute  de  Charlet  Maurrat, 
Jacques  Julliard. 

Etudet.  XC1:1,  2,  3. — Eutbbe  de  Bremond  d’Art, 
pobte  de  I'homme  glorifie  par  Dieu,  Louis  Chaigne; 
Let  prix  litterairet,  Louis  Barjon. — Retour  a  Piran¬ 
dello,  Robert  Abirached. — Loitirt  d’aujourd'hui  et  de 
demain  (1),  Francois  de  Dainville;  Qu’ett-ce  qu’un 
auteur  de  filmt?  Henri  Agel. 

Ut  Etudet  Clattiquet.  XXV:4,  XXV1:1.— Ow*  et 
le  Grand  Roi,  H.  Bardon;  Pour  let  "Halieutiquet” 
d’Ovide,  E.  de  Saint  Denis. — Sur  la  4me  Bucolique  de 
Virgile,  Rene  Waltz;  Let  quatre  monologuet  d’"Ajax’’ 
et  leur  tignification  dramatique,  Ign.  Errandonea,  S.J.; 
L’attitude  de  Pindare  pendant  let  guerret  mediquet, 
Jean-Charles  Even;  Paul  Claudel,  poite  de  la  vocation, 
Albert  Noirfalise. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquet.  Xll:4. — Georges  Davy, 
Jean  Ecole,  Jean  Lacroix,  Jean  Pucelle  on  Louis  La- 
velle;  Thbmet  ancient  et  modernet  de  la  philotophie 
allemande  (concl.),  Erich  Prsywara. 

Etudet  Sovietiquet.  Nos.  118,  119,  120. — Un  tavant 
de  la  ville  de  Doubno,  Boris  Kholopov;  Victor  Hugo  et 
tet  contemporaint  ruttet,  O.  Dobrovolski. — A.  Tolttoi; 
un  talent  genereux,  O.  Dobrovolski. — Let  dernieret 
publicationt  en  langue  franfoite,  1.  Oumanski;  George 
Sand  et  Tourgueniev,  O.  Dobrovolski. 

Europe.  XXXV:144,  XXXV1:145-146.  —  Lucien 
Scheler,  J.-J.  Goblot  on  Jules  Vallis;  Litterature  alba- 
naite,  Andre  Wurmser;  Lammennms  et  Lacordaire, 
Michel  Geistdoerfer;  Ecrivaint  hongroit,  Michel- An- 
dr6  Ronai. — Issue  on  the  literature  of  Spain.  Of  in¬ 
terest  to  B.A.  readers:  L’Etpagne  d  Parit,  jadit  .  .  ., 
Francis  Jourdain;  Le  roman  en  Etpagne,  Sebastian 
Cienfuegos;  Realitme  et  realite  dant  la  nouvelle  poetie 
etpagnole,  Braulia  Casademunt. 
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France-Asie.  X1I:137,  138-139,  140. — Textcs  sacres 
des  Sik^hs,  Kush  want  Singh;  Jacques  Londe  and  A.  R. 
Wadia  in  memoriam  Swimi  Siddheswarananda;  Louis 
Guillaume  on  Jean  Rousselot. — Section  on  Asian  folk¬ 
lore. — La  Fontmne  et  la  poesie  d' Extreme-Orient,  Yves 
Gandon;  Caracth'es  de  la  poesie  chinoise,  Patricia 
Guillcrmaz;  Albert  Camus,  Prix  Nobel  1957,  Jean 
Rousselot;  Vn  thedtre  national  au  Pak^istan,  Syed  Ha- 
sanat  Ahmed. 

France-Europe.  Xl:55,  56. — “Revue  politique,  eco- 
nomique  et  litteraire.” 

Guilde  du  Litre.  XXllLl,  2,  3. — Prise  de  I'homme 
sur  le  divin,  Andre  Malraux;  Andre  Brincourt  on  Car- 
son  McCullars. — R.  A.  Lacassagne  on  Malraux;  Pol- 
Elie  Caissargues  on  Selma  Lagerlof;  Lore  Berthie  Qua- 
pols  on  Alphonse  de  Chateaubriant;  Louis  Gillett  on 
Pearl  Buck. — Lacassagne  concl.;  Ma  vie  et  mes  litres. 
Pearl  Buck. 

U  Journal  des  Pokes.  XXV1I:10,  XXVIII:2.— Lj 
poesie  polonaise  contemporaine,  Julian  Przybos;  Deux 
mots  sur  la  poesie  polonaise,  Marian  Pankowski. — 
L’univers  poetique  de  Paul  Colinet,  Marcel  Lecomte. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  Lll:l. — La  "florentinisa- 
tion"  de  la  langue  de  Savonarole,  Jean  Nicolas; 
Les  langues  vivantes  et  les  sciences,  Jacques  Martin. 

Larousse  Klensuel.  X1V:520. — La  notion  moderne 
de  nationalite,  Paul  Tedeschi;  Rene  Dumesnil  on  Jo¬ 
hann  Sibelius;  Les  villes  mortes  du  Liban  et  de  Syrie, 
Raymond  Loir. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VI:56,  57,  58. — Joseph  Con¬ 
rad  (I),  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux;  Fontenelle  avec  nous, 
Samuel  S.  de  Sacy;  Jacques  Prevert  et  un  siecle  de 
poesie  marttale,  Gaston  Bouthoul;  Pieyre  de  Mandtar- 
gues  et  I'esthetique  de  la  representation,  Jean  Selz. — 
Mon  ami  Leon  Werth  (1),  Francis  Jourdain;  Mayoux 
concl.;  Gerard  Manley  Flopl^ins  et  le  coeur  des  c hoses, 
Olivier  de  Magny;  Dans  les  entrailies  de  La  Parque, 
Jacques  Charpier;  Rois  de  thedtre,  Jean  Duvignaud;  La 
technique  de  I’immortalite  chez  Victorien  Sardou,  Jean 
Selz. — Entretiens  avec  Georges  Charbonnier,  Andre 
Masson;  Jourdain  concl.;  Les  intellectuels  de  gauche  en 
Italie,  Franco  Fortini;  Pierre  Soulages,  L.  S.  Senghor. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  XlLl. — Rabelais  et  les  grands 
rhetoriqueurs,  R.  Lebegue;  Papini:  I’homme,  son 
oeuvre,  son  evolution  spirituelle,  Gianni  Montagna; 
La  collaboration  de  Paul  Bourget  au  "Parlement”  et  au 
"Journal  des  Debats’’  1880-86  (Ill),  1.  D.  McFarlane. 

Litres  de  France.  Vlll:9,  10,  IX:  1. — Humanite  de 
Montherlant,  Henri  Perruchot;  Henry  de  Montherlant, 
homme  de  thedtre,  Pierre  Descaves. — Albert  Camus, 
Emile  Henriot. — Le  plus  grand  des  pokes  maudits 
(Baudelaire),  Francis  Carco(t);  Reflexions  sur  Part 
poetique  de  Charles  Baudelaire,  Yves-Gerard  Le  Dan- 
tec;  Yves  Gandon  on  Roger  Vailland,  Christian  Mcgret, 
Michel  Butor. 

Marsyas.  XXXV11I:343,  344. — La  porte  etroite  du 
thedtre  provenfol,  Jean-Calendal  Vianw. — Poems  by 
Sully-Andrc  Peyre,  et  al. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1134,  1135. — Inedits  de 
Raymond  Schwab;  Pretence  de  Valky,  Gacton  Picon. — 
L’exposition  Baudelaire,  Pierre  Jean  Jouve;  Autour  de 
Diderot,  Georges  Roth;  Malraux  et  "La  metamorphose 
des  dieux,’’  Gactan  Picon;  Le  theatre  lyrique  peut-il 
vitre  encore  en  France?  Rene  Dumesnil. 


La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  VI:61,  62, 
63. — Preface  to  a  new  edition  of  L’envers  et  I’endroit, 
Albert  Camus;  Georg  Traill  (1),  Martin  Heidegger; 
Un  humanisme  moderne,  Dominique  Fernandez;  Por¬ 
trait  d’un  revolte  (on  Rene  Behaine),  Dominique 
Aury;  Argan  et  "Henry  IV,”  Jacques  Lemarchand. — 
Heidegger  concl.;  Expkience  du  thedtre,  Eugene  Io¬ 
nesco;  Musil  (I),  Maurice  Blanchot;  Edmond  Jabk, 
Gabriel  Bounoure;  Strindberg  et  Pirandello,  Jacques 
Lemarchand. — Blanchot  concl.;  L’actualite  philoso- 
phique,  Jean  Grenier;  Une  f eerie  chinoise,  Dominique 
Aury;  Armand  Petitjean  on  Malraux. 

La  Parisienne.  No.  49-50. — Georges  Ohnet,  Jules 
Lemaitre;  Ne  lisez  pas  Baruch!  Georges  Ketman;  Le 
consommateur  indigne,  Francois  Fontaine;  Le  best¬ 
seller  d’importation,  Claude  Elsen;  Les  prix  litteraires 
sont-ils  un  mal  necessaire?  Andre  Deslandes,  et  al. 

La  Pensee.  No.  77. — Comenius  et  son  temps  (I), 
Josef  Polisensky;  Reponse  a  Georges  Cogniot,  Francis 
Jourdain;  A  propos  de  la  creation  artistique,  Roland 
Desne;  Un  oublie,  Charles  Gille,  le  plus  grand  des 
chansonniers  revolutionnaires,  Robert  Brccy. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  Nos.  52,  53. — De  la  dissolu¬ 
tion  du  langage  a  la  dissolution  des  rapports  sociaux, 
Jacques  Vier. — Progres  technique  et  progres  humain, 
Marcel  de  Corte;  Une  forme  particulike  d'intellec- 
tualisme,  Jean  Nadal. 

Pensee  Franfoise.  XVI:13,  XVILl,  2,  1.— Albert 
Camus,  Prix  Nobel,  Jean  Senard;  Les  combats  de 
Bossuet,  Daniel-Rops;  Les  secrets  de  Madame  de  La 
Fayette,  Bernard  Pingaud;  Benjamin  Constant  sous  la 
Revolution,  Henri  Guillemin. — Les  batailles  font  les 
romans,  Guy  Bechtel;  Madame  de  Sevigne  en  voyage, 
Pierre  Vitoux;  Le  double  visage  de  Saint-Just,  Bernard 
Halda;  A  la  recherche  de  Molike,  Georges  Lerminier. 
— Un  aristocrate:  Roger  Vailland,  Georges  Raillard; 
Voyage  dans  la  republique  des  lettres,  Jean  Prasteau; 
Jules  Verne,  romancier  de  Vhkoisme,  Pierre  Vitoux; 
L’humour  d'ErUj^  Satie,  Claude  Mcsnil. — Fenelon, 
I’eveque  au  coeur  passione,  Daniel-Rops;  La  crise  du 
thedtre  en  France,  Jacques-Clair  Jaubert;  A  travers  la 
littkature  enfantine,  Andr6  Bay. 

Le  Point.  X:53-54. — “Le  Second  Empire  vous  re¬ 
garde.” 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  42. — Leon  Vkane,  poke 
provenfol,  Marcel  Decremps;  Let  livres  de  poesie,  Jean 
Hulin. 

Preuves.  Nos.  83,  84,  85. — Madrid  avant  la  tempete, 
Marc  Bernard;  Pour  une  litterature  de  I'ennui,  Francois 
Fontaine;  La  voix  de  Pasternalj,  Nicola  Chiaromonte. 
— Entretien  avec  Marc  Chagall,  Edouard  Roditi; 
Voyage  en  Italie,  Guido  Piovene;  Michel  Collinet  re¬ 
views  Maximilien  Rubel’s  study  on  Karl  Marx. — 
Alexandre  Herzen,  I’humanisme  et  la  terreur,  Isaiah 
Berlin;  Ce  que  je  dois  h  I'Espagne,  Albert  Camus; 
Cinema  et  litterature,  Claude  Mauriac. 

Psyche.  Nos.  116-117,  118-119. — “Revue  Interna¬ 
tionale  des  sciences  de  I’homme  et  de  psychanalyse.” 

Quo  Vadis.  XI:107— 108— 109. — Leo  Larguier,  poke, 
collectionneur  et  gourmand,  Sylvain  Bonmariage;  En 
reltsant  "L’Eve  future”  de  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam, 
Andre  LeBois;  Un  roman  mystique  d’Y.-M.  Rudel, 
Charles  Chasse;  L’dge  de  Madame  Hansl^a  et  les  de- 
meles  de  Balzac  avec  le  calendrier  russe,  Alfred  Reh; 
Holderlin  et  le  romantisme  allemand,  Pierre  Nicolas. 
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Relations.  Nos.  205,  206,  207. — De  Diogene  i  Epi¬ 
cure,  Georges-Henri  d’Auteuil. — Le  probleme  de  la 
justice  sociale,  Richard  Arcs,  S.J. — Religious  (Catho¬ 
lic)  articles. 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  1V:30,  31-34. — 
Francis  Pruner  on  Ibsen;  Ernest  Beaumont  on  Claudel. 
— Devoted  to  Ernest  Hemingway,  with  articles  by 
M.  Beebe,  M.  Backman,  H.  K.  Russell,  R.  Penn  War¬ 
ren,  ct  al. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  X:2. — L’insolite,  Michel  Guio- 
mar;  A  propos  de  Pindare,  Mikcl  Dufrcnne;  Une  re¬ 
cherche  de  simultaneite  theatrale,  Georges  de  Givray. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XX:208,  209. — Mahmoud  El- 
Nahas  in  memoriam  Gustave  Lefebvrc;  L’he  des  belles 
esclaves,  Abdel  Rahman  Sedky;  Textes  arabes  anciens 
edites  en  Egypte  en  1955-1956  (IV),  G.  C.  Anawati. 
— Nicos  Kazantzahis,  Th.  Nicolopoulos;  Anawati 
concl. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  Nos.  96,  97,  98. — Giraudoux, 
I’aurore  et  le  Limousin,  Georges-Emmanuel  Clancicr. 
— Francois  Albcrt-Buisson  on  Firmin  Roz;  Albert 
Camus:  I'homme  et  I’oeuvre,  Renee  Willy;  Jose-Marta 
de  Heredia,  Henri  Clouard. — Salvador  Dali,  au  pays 
de  ses  mirages,  Renee  Willy;  section  on  Peru. 

La  Revue  Liberale.  No.  21. — Volonte  de  puissance 
et  volonte  de  progres,  Charles  L.  Mayer;  Pourquoi 
r eloquence  parlementaire  est  en  sommeil,  anon. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XIII:  12,  XIV:  1,  2. — La  jeunesse 
d'aujourd’hui  et  ses  educateurs,  Henri  van  Licr;  La 
revolution  du  XX*  siecle.  Vers  un  monde  d’egaux, 
Jacques  Lcclercq;  M.  de  Montherlant  ou  Let  petits  em- 
prunts  font  les  grands  ecrivains,  Philippe  Minguct. — 
Ou  en  est  Albert  Camus?  Charles  Moeller;  La  voca¬ 
tion  religieuse  en  roman,  H.-M.  Ogcr,  O.P. — L’avenir 
de  I’universite.  I:  Mission  et  expansion  des  university, 
Andre  Molitor. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
LXXXII:4. — Issue  devoted  to  “Ccntcnairc  de  Lucicn 
Levy-Bruhl.” 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  XI:36. — A  la  recherche  d'un 
theatre  vivant,  Guy  Suarcs;  L' interpretation  de  la  tra- 
gedie  grecque,  Costis  Livadcas;  Contre  un  theatre 
d'effraction.  A  propos  de  “Requiem  pour  une  nonne," 
Dominique  Norcs. 

le  surrealisme  meme.  No.  3. — Andre  Breton  on 
Flora  Tristan;  7  lettres  inedites.  Flora  Tristan;  Tra- 
vaux  forces,  Octavio  Paz;  La  philosophie  et  Part  de- 
vant  leur  destinee  revolutionnaire ,  Gerard  Legrand, 
Jean  Schuster. 

Syntheses.  XII:  139,  XIII:  140-141. — Le  concept  de 
“Renaissance”  chez  A.  Toynbee,  Andre  Devyver; 
L’anti-heros,  ou  “Richard  n’aime  plus  Richard,"  Maria 
Le  Hardouin;  Mare  It  Hlasljo  et  les  problbmes  de  la 
litterature  polonaise,  Zbigniew  Florczak;  Pierre  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardm  tel  que  je  I’ai  connu,  George  Magliore. 
— Conception  indienne  de  I'histoire,  Baldoon  Dhingra; 
Les  humanites  et  leur  avenir,  Arnould  Clausse. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  121,  122,  123. — Celine  en  son 
chateau,  Robert  Poulet;  Carlo  Goldoni  d  Paris,  Lucien 
Leluc. — Devoted  to  Voltaire,  with  articles  by  Andre 
Maurois,  Jean  Cocteau,  Andre  Thcrive,  Henri  Guille- 
min,  Bertrand  Russell,  et  al. — Le  perscnnalisme 
biblique  et  I'anti-personnaJisme  des  Upanishad,  Claude 
Tresmontant;  La  litterature  hebraique  moderne.  Ses 


tendances.  Ses  valeurs,  Simon  Halkine;  Kafka  et  la 
neo-Kabbale,  Wladimir  Rabi;  Visite  h  Heidegger,  Jean 
Guitton. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  XIII:142,  143-144. — Esquisse 
d'un  description  critique  de  Roger  Vailland,  Claude 
Roy;  “Paolo  Paoli”  ou  la  decouverte  du  reel,  Bernard 
Dort;  Sartre,  Lukacs  et ...  La  Gironde,  Daniel  Guerin. 
— Chez  les  intellectuals  de  Pologne,  Marcel  Peju;  Une 
nouvelle  affaire  Lukacs,  Pannonicus;  Sur  Andri  Mal- 
raux,  Claude  Roy;  La  poesie  italienne  contemporatne, 
Maria  Brandon- Albini;  Traduire  des  poimes  .  .  ., 
Claude  Couffon. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  69,  70,  71,  72. — “Defaitisme.” 
Naissance  et  vie  d’un  neologisme,  Gregoire  Alexinsky; 
Abreviations  en  grec  moderne,  Andre  Mirambcl;  Au 
jardin  des  pseudonymes.  II:  Les  abords  du  jardin,  Ber¬ 
nard  Offner. — Comptines  et  formulettes  enfantines 
( I),  Jean  Baucomont;  Buff  on,  Maurice  Rat. — Presenta¬ 
tion  de  la  Suisse  linguistique,  Jean  Humbert;  Bauco¬ 
mont  cont.;  Provincialismes  romands,  G.  Rcdard;  Le 
tresor  des  lettres  alemanniques,  Francois  Jost;  Offner 
cont. — Pour  ou  contre  le  dirigisme  en  matibre  de 
langue,  Aurclien  Sauvageot;  Les  Grisons,  Suisse  en 
miniature,  et  leur  langage,  le  rhetoromanche,  Paul  To- 
maschett;  Montesquieu,  Maurice  Rat;  Le  franfois  de 
Genbve,  Eugene  Wible;  Lettres  fribourgeoises,  Jean 
Humbert. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  435,  436,  \yi .-Chris- 
tianisme  et  naturalisme,  Francois  Lepargneur,  O.P. — 
Theme:  “Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes  1858-1958.” — 
Threne  de  la  Vibrge  sur  la  Passion  du  Seigneur,  Re¬ 
main  Le  Mclode. 


German 

Akzente.  1958:1. — Der  “Held"  des  Romans  und 
die  Erzdhlform,  Alain  Robbe-Grillct,  Nathalie  Sarraute; 
Zum  Gedachtnis  Eichendorffs,  Theodor  W.  Adorno. 

Antares.  V:8,  VI:  1. — Das  Wiener  Aristokraten- 
Franzosisch  in  Hofmannsthals  “Der  Schwierige" 
(concl.),  Richard  Thieberger;  Jean-Claude  Ibert  on 
Roger  Vailland,  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Francois  Billetdoux, 
Michel  Ragon,  Francois  Nourissier;  Jean  Gallotti  on 
Fontenelle. — La  symphonie  pastorale — ein  Meister- 
werk  Andre  Gides,  Kurt  Wab;  Joseph  Gregor  on 
Gustave  Cohen’s  Anthologie  du  drame  liturgique  en 
France  au  moyen  age. 

Atlantis.  XXX:  1,  2,  3. — “Lander,  Volker,  Reisen.” 

Aufbau.  XIII:  10. — Willi  Bredel,  et  al.  on  Arnold 
Zweig  at  seventy;  Die  Liebe  bei  Eluard  und  bet  Ara¬ 
gon,  Jean  Marcenac;  Alfred  Antkowiak  on  Alberto 
Moravia;  Hans-Heinrich  Reuter  on  Eduard  Morike. 

Die  Barke.  1958:1. — Die  literarische  SchaUplatte, 
anon. 

Begegnung.  XIII:  1,  2,  3. — Gunther  Busch  on  Hugo 
Ball;  same  on  Hofmannsthal's  Andreas  fragment. — 
Vberwindung  des  Realismus  in  der  Literatur,  Georg 
Hermanowski;  Uteraturwissenschaft  in  der  Offensive, 
Gunther  Busch. — Alexander  Baldus  in  memoriam  Ja¬ 
kob  Kneip;  War  Shakespeare  ^a/Ao/wfA?  Paul  Wohl- 
farth. 

Bertelsmann  drei.  1958:1,  2,  3. —  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  in  three  parts:  Unsere  Illustrierte,  Unterhaltung 
und  Wissen,  GliickUch  leben. 
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Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  VII:!. — Hans  Helm  on  Alya 
Rachmanova. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  IX:12,  X:l,  2. — Articles  per¬ 
taining  to  library  problems;  bcK>k  reviews. — (2)  Mi¬ 
chael  Lorenz  on  Martin  Buber  at  eighty. 

Buchertchiij.  VII:12-12a,  VIII;1.  2.— Anon,  on  Karl 
Heinrich  Waggerl  at  sixty. — Anon,  on  Rudolf  Alexan¬ 
der  Schroder  at  eighty. — Anon,  on  the  late  Paul  Fech- 
ter’s  Das  europdische  Drama;  anon,  on  Emil  Staiger 
at  fifty;  anon,  on  Martin  Bulier  at  eighty;  anon,  on  Karl 
Jaspers  at  seventy-five. 

Castrum  Peregrin,.  XXV,  XXVII-XXVIII,  XXIX.— 
Georges  W tedererweck^ung  der  Griechen,  Edith  Land- 
mann;  Edith  Landmann  als  Philosophtn,  Margret  Schu¬ 
ster;  Erinnerung  an  die  Georgina,  Kurt  Singer;  Wera 
I^win  in  memoriam  Edith  Landmann;  Aus  Edith 
Landmanns  Briefen,  Werner  Vortriede;  Am  Stapfel- 
berg  1949150  (reminiscences  on  E.  Landmann), 
Catharina  Gelpke;  Gesprachsdutserungen,  Edith  Land¬ 
mann;  Edith  Landmann  bibliography. — Deutsche  er- 
fahren  Holland,  1725-1925,  one  hundred  reports  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Claus  Victor  Bcxrk. — Jorg  Ratgeb, 
ein  Maler  und  Mdrtyrer  des  Buiiernl^rieges,  Wilhelm 
Fraenger;  Ehstatisches  Dichtertum.  Die  Geistreise 
Quirinus  Kuhlmanns,  Claus  Victor  Bixk. 

colloquium.  1958:1,  2,  3. — “Fine  deutsche  Stu- 
dentenzeitschrift.” 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1957:5. 
— “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXin:12,  LXXXIV:!,  2, 
3. — IPas  bedeutet  Eichendorff  unseren  Tagen?  Hans 
Brandenburg;  Kleiner  Beitrag  zur  Krausforschung, 
Lotte  Sternbach-Gartner;  Richard  Wagner,  Hans  Kiih- 
ner. — Heinrich  Zille,  dem  Hundertfdhrigen,  V.  O. 
Stomps;  Der  D’chter  Jacob  Picard,  Harry  Pross;  Wil¬ 
liam  FauHtner  als  Lyrii^er,  Christoph  Schwerin. — Be¬ 
rner  k.ungen  zur  Lage  der  sow/etzonalen  Intelligenz, 
Karl  Wormann;  Hans  Kohn  on  Martin  Buber  at 
eighty;  Richard  R.  Pokorny  on  Daumier;  Rede  aiif 
Erhart  Kastner,  Ernst  Beutlcr;  Winchelmanns  Unsicht- 
barheit,  Gunther  Oliass. — Rainer  Maria  Rilke  und  das 
Judentum,  Use  Blumenthal-Weiss;  Eich  oder  die 
Idyllen  der  Angst,  Gunther  Oliass. 

Dokumente.  XIII:6,  XIV:  1. — Die  imagindren  Raume 
der  abstrakten  Malerei,  Pierre  Restany. — Die  Proble- 
matik  der  Anthropologie  Karl  Barths,  Henri  Bouillard; 
Das  jranzosische  Chanson — Spiegel  unserer  Zeit,  Louis 
Barjon;  Sou'/etrussische  Literatur  nach  dem  XX.  Par- 
teitag,  Johann  Kobetz;  Realismus  und  Spiritualitdt  im 
franzosischen  Film,  Henri  Lemaitre. 

Forum.  IV:48,  V:49,  50,  51. — Theater  zwischen 
Routine  und  Fiihrung,  Johannes  Jacobi;  Wat  sollte 
Musikkf'ifik  leisten?  Ernst  Krenek. — Roland  Nitsche 
on  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Reinhard  Federmann  on  recent 
books  on  the  contemporary  theater  by  S.  Melchinger 
and  J.  Riihle;  same  on  the  latest  novels  by  Ikor,  Ddblin, 
and  Silone. — Friedrich  Hacker  on  Austria’s  part  in 
the  doctrine  of  Freud;  Aujstteg  und  Fall  des  Dichters 
Bertolt  Brecht,  Willy  Haas;  Hansres  Jacobi  on  present 
Swiss  essay  writing;  Fritz  Thorn  on  Daumier;  Musik 
bei  Shakespeare  (1),  W.  H.  Auden. — Auden  cont.;  Die 
Schockn'irkungen  des  Films,  Hans  Winge. 

Die  Gegenwart.  XIII:1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — k.  on  Heinrich 
Zille;  r.h.  on  Walt  Whitman. — Dolf  Sternberger  on 
Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  at  eighty;  a.g.  on  Texte 


und  Zeichen. — Theater  am  Wendepunkt,  M.v.B. — 
Uvo  Holscher  in  memoriam  Karl  Reinhardt;  d.st.  on 
Karl  Jaspers's  Die  grossen  Philosophen. — M.  F.  on  Mi- 
lovan  Djilas’s  Die  neiie  Klasse. 

Geist  und  Tat.  XII:  12,  XIII:  1,  2,  3.— Die  Em- 
wit'klung  der  positii'istischen  Philosophie,  Susanna 
l^onhard. — Alexis  de  Tocqueville  und  Karl  Marx, 
J.  P.  Mayer. — Political  articles. — Bernhard  Reichen- 
bach  on  Margarete  Buber-Neumann’s  Von  Potsdam  bis 
Moskau. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXXIV:2,  3. — “Stoische 
Staatsethik”  and  fruhes  Rom,  Franz  Hampl;  Herzog 
Georg  der  Bdrtige  und  seine  Ablehnung  Luthers,  Otto 
Vossler;  Hardenberg  und  der  Friede  von  Basel,  Hans 
Hausherr;  Idee  und  Gestalt  des  ubernationalen  Staates 
seit  dem  19.  Jahrhundert,  Theodor  Schieder. — Der 
junge  Stein,  Kurt  von  Raumer;  Russland  und  Europa 
vor  Peter  dem  Grossen,  Gunther  Stdkl;  Geschichtt- 
schreibung  und  amtliche  Zensur,  Rudolf  Morsey; 
Islam  und  christliches  Spanien  im  Mittelalter,  Richard 
Konetzke. 

Hochland.  L:3. — Prinzipielles  zur  Architektur  der 
Gegenwart,  Eduard  F.  Sekler;  Mythos  und  Ethos 
Amerikas  im  Werk  William  Faulkners,  Hans  Blu- 
menberg;  Strindbergs  Tag,  Strindbergs  Nacht,  Robert 
Braun;  Wolfgang  Grdzinger  on  Bert  Brecht's  literary 
remains. 

Homo.  VIII :4. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  vergleichende 
Forschung  am  Menschen.’’ 

Hortulus.  V1I1:1. — “lllustrierte  Zweimonatsschrift 
fiir  neue  Dichtung"  featuring  verse  and  prose. 

Komma.  Nos.  27,  28,  29. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  junge 
Kunst’’  featuring  prose,  verse,  drawings. 

Die  Kultur.  VI;99,  KM),  101,  102,  103.— Geplante 
Attentate  auf  den  Verstand  (Martin  Agronsky’s  tele¬ 
vision  interview  of  Aldous  Huxley). — Tausend  Dich- 
ter  verdammten  Liu,  G.  Bentheim;  Gunter  W.  Lorenz 
on  the  filming  of  literary  works. — Mangelware  Pas- 
quill,  Emil  Belzner;  "Das  verlorene  Gewissen"  des 
Kurt  Ziesel,  Josef  Winckler;  Lion  Feuchtwanger  on 
Bertolt  Brecht;  Charlotte  Stender  on  Rudolf  Alexan¬ 
der  Schroder  at  eighty. — Special  section  on  education; 
c.s.  in  memonam  Charles  Morgan;  Amerikanische 
Literatur  1957,  A.  D. — Special  section,  1st  die  private 
Sphdre  noch  tabu? 

Kunst  und  Literatur.  V:12. — Kritischer  und  so- 
zialistischer  Realismus,  A.  Iwastschenko;  Weltan¬ 
schauung  und  kUttstlerisches  Schaffen,  M.  Lifschiz; 
Die  ideale  und  die  typische  Gestalt,  W.  Dneprow;  Don 
Quichotte  auf  der  Leinwand,  A.  Anikst;  Die  tragische 
Farce  von  lean  Anouilh,  W.  Gajewski;  Stdrken  und 
Schwdehen  des  Brecht -Theaters,  Boris  Sacha wa;  A. 
Anikst  on  Brecht’s  theater. 

Merian.  XI  :1,  2. — Land  an  der  Ruhr  issue. — Stock¬ 
holm  issue. 

Merkur.  XI:  12,  XII  :1,  2. —  Wohin  gehort  Buchner? 
Erich  Kastner:  Karl  Pagel  on  Jochen  Klepper’s  diary. 
— Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  on  the  Hofmannsthal- 
Burckhardt  correspondence;  Max  Rychner,  Werner 
Kraft,  Walter  Boehlich  on  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder; 
Die  Funktion  des  Kontrapunkts  in  der  Neuen  Musik, 
Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Die  franzosischen  Rechte,  Ar- 
min  Mohler;  Fritz  Arnold  on  Saint-John  Perse. — Hel¬ 
mut  Kuhn  on  Martin  Buber  at  eighty;  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr  und  die  Kritik  des  Uberalismus,  Golo  Mann; 
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Polens  Utermur  auf  neuen  Wegen,  Wanda  Bronska- 
Pampuch;  Die  heiden  Tode  von  Alexander  Fadejev, 
Georg  Paloczi-Horvath. 

Der  Monat.  X:lll,  112,  113. — lean  BIoch-Michel'k 
interview  with  Albert  Camus;  Musenpflege  hei  den 
Antipoden,  Alphons  Silbcrmann;  N.  O.  Scarpi  on 
problems  of  translation. — Requiem  fur  das  deutsche 
Theater,  Hans  Weigel;  Nicola  Chiaromonte  on  Boris 
Pasternak's  Dr.  Shiwago. — Philip  Thody  on  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sade;  Eidouard  Roditi  on  Marc  Chagall;  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten  on  Kurt  Tucholsky;  Die  Schivierig^eiten 
det  Ilia  Ehrenburg,  Walther  Laqueur. 

MusHerziehung.  XI :3. — “Zeitschrift  zur  Erneue- 
rung  der  Musikpflcge.” 

Muttertprache.  LXVII:12,  LXVlll;!,  2.—Tieriichei 
in  unterer  Umgangssprache,  Hans  Rausch. — Das  Ruhr- 
gebiet  und  seine  Sprache,  Wolf  Sluyterman  v.  Lange- 
weyde;  Ein  Blich  in  den  baltendeutschen  Wortschatz, 
Adolf  Graf;  Das  Recht  auf  die  Muttertprache,  Ludwig 
Schmidts;  Der  geretmte  Mensch,  Harald  Woerth. — 
Sprachpflege  im  Haute,  Margarcte  Dierks;  Der  Anted 
der  Frau  an  der  Sprache  im  Kinder-  und  Jugendbuch, 
Ortrud  Reichel;  Zur  Sprache  heutiger  deutscher 
Frauendichtung,  Inge  Meidinger-Geise;  Mundart — 
Sprache  der  Mutter,  Olga  Klitsch. 

Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  V:10,  11,  12. — Das  rea- 
listitche  Theaterstiich,  Peter  Hacks;  Maximilian  Scheer 
on  (against)  Alfred  Kantorowicz. — Das  Theater  im 
revolutiondren  Russland,  Arthur  Holitscher;  Stand bild 
und  Einsturz  des  Stefan  George,  Arnold  Zweig. — 
Tucholthy  unter  uns,  Werner  llberg;  Vom  Standpun^t 
det  Schrifttellers  und  von  der  Form  der  Kuntt,  Christa 
Wolf;  Herman  Kant  &  Frank  Wagner  on  problems  of 
the  depiction  of  war  in  present  day  German  writing. 

Das  Neue  Journal.  VII:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — "Aktuelles 
und  Wissenswertes  in  Wort  und  Bild." 

Neue  Schau.  XIX:  1,  2,  3. — Karl  Kaltwasser  on 
facques  Callot;  Otto  Heuschele  on  Rudolf  Alexander 
5»chr6der  at  eighty. — Bernhard  Martin  on  Christian 
Morgenstern's  Grotetlfendtchtung:  Karl  Kaltwasser  on 
Marc  Chagall. — Trebbo  poetico,  Otto  von  Taubc; 
Wirlflichl^eit  im  Drama,  Oscar  von  Pander. 

Die  dtterreichitchen  Blatter.  1:3. — Die  Lethargie 
des  Oberflustet,  Paul  Kruntorad;  Die  Situation  auf  dem 
Buchmarht  and  Vom  Ungeittigen  in  der  modernen 
Kunst,  Kristian  Sotriffer. 

Ottdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XX1V:5. — Erhard  Krie- 
ger  on  Adolph  Menzel;  Erinnerungen  an  Konigsbergs 
geistige  Ausstrahlungen ,  Ernst  Melzner. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  111:20,  21. — "Monatshefte 
fiir  Fragen  der  Zeit." 

Publizistilf.  111:1. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  WLssen- 
schaft  von  Presse,  Rundfunk,  Film,  Rhetorik,  Wer- 
bung  und  Meinungsbildung.” 

Ratio.  1:1. — Semiannual  periodical  pertaining  to  all 
fields  of  pure  applied  philosophy,  in  spiritual  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Abhandlungen  der  Frtes'tchen  Schule 
(discontinued  in  1937). 

Schweizer  Journal.  XXIII:12,  XX1V:1,  2. — Anton 
Krattli  on  Swiss  books  published  in  1957. — Issue  on 
Swiss  atomic  industry  in  construction. — Otttchweiz 
issue. 


Schu>eizer  Monatshefte.  XXXVILIO,  11,  12. — Ge- 
liebtes  Deutsch,  Heinrich  Hanselmann. — Der  tiebxig- 
idhrige  Goethe,  Emil  Staiger;  Sainte-Beuves  Bemiihun- 
gen  um  den  deuttchen  Getst,  Hansres  Jacobi. — Bernt 

V.  Heiseler  on  Ina  Seidel's  Das  tinverwesliche  Erbe. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LVILIO,  1 1-12. — Hat  Stifter 
Paracelsus  geleten?  Hermann  Augustin. — Special  issue 
on  Russia. 

Sinn  und  Form.  IX:6. — L.  N.  Tolstois  letztet  Le- 
bensiahr  (diary  notes),  Valentin  Bulgakow;  Konstan¬ 
tin  Fedin  on  Alexander  Block;  Franzosisierende  Litera- 
tursprache  in  der  deutschen  Aufhldrung,  Manfred 
Naumann;  Glasperlenspiele  Goethes,  Siegfried  Streller. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIII:3,  4,  5,  6. — Geist  im 
technitchen  Zeitalter,  August  Brunner,  S.J.;  Johann 
Michael  Sailer  und  Matthias  Claudius,  Hans  Utz;  Paul 
Gauguin:  Der  verlorene  Kontinent,  Herbert  Schade, 
S.J. — Der  Engelweg.  Christliche  und  romantische  Mo¬ 
tive  im  tVerh  Nicolai  Lesthowt,  Eugen  Biser. — Achim 
Bergen  on  Felix  Kersten. — Michael  Scherer  on  German 
Romanticism;  Die  Volk.sbucherei,  Otto  Appel. 

Universitas.  X1I:12,  XIII:1,  2,  3. — Das  Bauhaut  und 
die  moderne  Kuntt,  Will  Grohmann;  Byzanz  und  das 
Abendland,  Franz  Dblger;  Nobelpreistrdger  Eugene 
O'Neill  und  die  W eltliteratur  unterer  Zeit,  Robert  E. 
Spiller. — Das  Bild  det  Menschen  in  der  Sicht  der  Ge- 
genwart,  Philipp  Lersch;  Willi  Schuh  on  Igor  Stra¬ 
vinsky;  Max  Steck  on  Diirer. — Begeisterung  und  Sen¬ 
sation,  Eduard  Spranger;  Bernard  Shaw  und  tein 
Werh,  Henry  Liideke. — Hans  Joachim  Moser  on  Paul 
Hindemith;  Fnedrich  Nietzsche  in  heutiger  Sicht,  Karl 
Schlechta;  Kunst  und  Geisteslfranhheit,  Viktor  Frankl. 

Verlags- Praxis.  IV:11,  12,  V:l. — Articles  pertaining 
to  all  practical  aspects  of  publishing. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeit getc hie hte.  VI:  1. — Thomas 
Mann  alt  polititcher  Schriftsteller,  Kurt  Sontheimer; 
Sorel  und  die  totalitaren  Systeme,  Jack  J.  Roth;  Die 
Debatte  tiber  die  amerihanische  Besatzungspolitih  fiir 
Deutschland  (1944-45),  Walter  L.  Dorn;  Zur  "Kul- 
turpolitih"  det  Ostministeriums,  Constantin  Graf  Sta- 
m.iti;  Die  Pnlitih  Schleichers  gegeniiber  der  nsdap 
1932,  Thilo  Vogelsang. 

Weltstimmen.  XXVII:!,  2,  3. — Walther  von 
Schultzendorff  on  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  at 
eighty;  Erika  Gerlach  on  Ernst  Jiinger's  Gldserne 
Bienen;  Genie  und  Irrtinn  in  der  phantastischen 
Literatur,  Rolf  Seliger;  K.-A.  Gotz  on  Mauriac. — 

W.  V.  Sch.  on  Martin  Buber  at  eighty;  Fur  das  Dra¬ 
ma  und  pro  domo,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz;  Friedrich 
Hebbel,  der  Dramatiker,  Reinhold  Hardt;  Osterret- 
chische  Dramatiher  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  der 
Habsburger  Monarchie,  Susanne  Beeger;  Drama  in 
der  Krise,  Herbert  Kaickhoff;  Susanne  Beeger  on 
Hans  Henny  Jahnn  as  playwright;  Rolf  Secliger  on 
the  situation  of  the  young  playwright  in  Germany; 
Das  europdische  Drama,  C.  C.;  Karl  Hans  Renden- 
bach  on  Robert  Musil's  Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften. 
— Curt  Crone  an  Boris  Pasternak;  B.  M.  on  Jochen 
Klepper;  Karihatur,  Parodie,  Satire  im  zeitge- 
nossitchen  Roman,  Ch.  Reinke;  Briefe  Gottfried 
Ben  ns,  Sitta  Krause;  Pirandello  und  die  Angst  vor  dem 
Gliiclf,  Karl-August  Gotz. 

Welt  und  Wort.  X1I:12,  XIII:1,  2.— Die  deutsche 
Sprache  in  Anglo-Amerilia,  Franz  Thierfelder;  Hanns 
Arens  on  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl;  Zenu  Maurina's 
self-portrait. — Heinz  Piontek  on  the  present  problems 
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of  the  novel;  Wilhelm  Zentner  on  Fritz  Knoller; 
Nietzsches  Nachlass — Tragbdie  einer  Falschung,  Ar¬ 
thur  Hiibscher;  Vom  Leben  der  Zigeuner,  Alfred  Gott- 
wald;  Norwegischer  Buchermarht  1957,  Alexander 
Baldus;  Roland  Marwitz’s  self-portrait. — Fragen  und 
Fragwiirdigheit  der  deutschen  Literaturwtssenschaft, 
}ohannes  Klein;  Heinz  Piontek  on  Saint-John  Perse; 
Karl  Jaspers’s  self-portrait. 

W&hendes  Wort.  VIII  :2. — Die  mehrsprachige 
Schweiz,  Bruno  Boesch;  "Nathan,"  "Iphigenie,"  "Don 
Carlos,"  Johannes  Klein;  Betrachtungen  zur  Satzge- 
staltung  in  Kleists  Novelle  "Die  Marquise  von  O  .  . 
Siegfried  Bokelmann;  Die  Kurzgeschichte  als  lite- 
rarische  Form,  Klaus  Doderer;  Herbert  Thiele  on  M6- 
rike’s  poem  An  eine  Aolsharje;  Martin  Stern  on  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  Der  Schwierige. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  111:12,  IV:1,  2. — Der  Erzdhler 
Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl,  Edwin  Hartl;  Bin  Arbeitsbe- 
richt,  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl. — Rudolf  Henz  on  Paula 
von  Preradovic;  Linus  Kefers  Gedichte,  Richard  Ger- 
lach;  Dramaturgic  heute,  Karl  Maria  Grimme. — Wil¬ 
helm  Alt  on  Hermann  Broch;  Reinhold  Schneider  on 
Eichendorff;  Sind  " historische  Romane"  noch  mo- 
glich?  Frank  Thiess. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XI:11,  12,  XII:1,  2. — Book  re¬ 
views. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVII:!. — 
ijber  Vortragsregeln  fiir  die  Vdlospa,  Siegfried  Guten- 
brunner;  Egils  Sonatorrek^  als  dichterische  Leistung, 
M.  C.  van  den  Toorn;  Ein  Quellenbeitrag  zu  den  Fa- 
beln  des  Erasmus  Alber,  Hans  Volz. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Getchichtswitsenschaft.  V:6. — Issued 
from  East  Berlin;  featuring  topical  scholarly  articles 
from  a  Marxian  viewpoint. 

Zeitwende—Die  Neue  Furche.  XXV1II:12,  XXIX: 
1,  2,  3. — Die  moderne  Oper,  Heinz  Enke. — Hans 
Schwerte  on  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  at  eighty. — 
Oskar  Karpa  on  nonobjective  painting. — Problema- 
tische  Frauendichtung,  Oda  Schaefer. 

Spanish 

abtide.  XXII:  1. — Sobre  la  experiencta  poetica,  Ale¬ 
jandro  Aviles;  Aproximacion  a  Gabriel  Marcel,  Jose 
Heberto  Verduzco;  Carta  a  Azorin,  Carlos  Gonzales 
Salas;  Nuevos  ingenios  mejicanos,  Alberto  Valenzuela. 

Armas  y  Letras.  XIV:6,  7,  8,  9,  10. — Apologia  del 
dilettante,  Eduardo  Villasenor. — Vida  de  Marcos  de 
Obregon,  Sergio  Fernindez. — Vallejo,  educador  in- 
signe,  Genaro  Salinas  Quiroga;  Eptlogo  a  la  "Filosofia 
del  hombre”  del  Profesor  Agustin  Basave  del  Valle, 
Ivo  Hollhuber. — Bloomsbury ,  Monique  Nathan. — Al¬ 
bert  Camus,  Premio  Nobel,  Emile  Henriot;  El  escntor, 
Albert  Camus. 

Asomante.  XIII :4. — Las  fronteras  de  la  critica,  T.  S. 
Eliot;  Variaciones  al  tema  de  la  critica,  E.  Anderson 
Imbert;  fuicio  sumario  de  Picasso,  Jose  Vizquez  Ama¬ 
ral;  fose  Enrique  Rodo:  Escritor  de  signo  filosofico, 
Monelisa  L.  Perez  Marchand. 

Criterio.  XXX:1296,  1297-1298,  1299,  1300,  1301. 
— Franfoise  Sagan  o  una  juventud  sin  Dios,  Andre 
Vincent;  Los  datos  historicos  de  la  Navidad,  Giusseppe 
Ricciotti;  Rostro  de  fulio  /.  Casal,  Francisco  Luis  Ber- 
nirdez. — Special  Christmas  number.  Catholic  articles 
by  Jacques  Maritain,  Joseph  Folliet,  Julian  Marias, 


Erick  von  Kuehnelt-Leddihn;  Franz  W  erf  el,  Wilhelm 
Grenzmann;  El  jubileo  de  Alfonso  Reyes,  Francisco 
Luis  Bernirdez. — Literatura  del  siglo  XX  y  cristianismo 
(I),  Rogelio  Barufaldi. — Barufaldi,  concl. — El  pensa- 
miento  politico  de  Alberdi,  Oscar  R.  Puiggros. 

Cuadernos.  Nos.  28,  29. — Albert  Camus  y  sus  criti- 
cos,  Jean  Bloch-Michel;  Recuerdo  de  Pio  Baroja,  Ca- 
milo  Jose  Cela;  El  mito  Neruda,  Ricardo  Paseyro;  La 
novela  francesa  contempordnea,  Jean  Desternes;  I.  Igle- 
sias  reviews  Ramon  Sender’s  Los  cinco  libros  de 
Ariadna. — La  metamorfosis  de  los  dioses,  Andre  Mal- 
raux;  Mision  y  deber  del  escritor,  Albert  Camus;  Lot 
problemas  de  la  lengua  castellana,  Eduardo  Santos; 
El  arc  hi  VO  de  Ruben  Dario  en  Espaha,  Carmen  Conde; 
Los  "Demonios"  de  Dostoievsh^i,  S.  Serrano  Poncela; 
Los  jovenes  novelistas  espaholes:  Manuel  Lamana 
Claudio  Guillen;  I.  Iglesias  in  memoriam  Arturo  Ba- 
rea;  Heinrich  Schnitzler  on  American  drama. 

Educacton.  1:1,  2. — “Revista  de  orientacion  pedago- 
gica’’  published  by  the  Consejo  Nacional  Tccnico  de  la 
Educacion  of  Mexico. 

Espiral.  VIII  :70. — Un  creador  de  novela  (Pio  Ba¬ 
roja),  Ricardo  Gullon;  Clemente  Airo  in  memoriam 
Diego  Rivera;  El  creacionismo  en  Huidobro  y  Reverdy, 
Juan  Jacobo  Bajarlia. 

Estudios  Americanos.  XIll:67-68,  69-70. — La  pin- 
tura  boliviana  del  siglo  XIX,  Mario  Chacon  Torres; 
Expansion  urbana  en  la  America  latina  durante  el  siglo 
XIX.  Ill:  La  ciudad  en  la  novela,  Arturo  Torres-Rio- 
seco. — Feijoo  y  los  americanos,  Vicente  Palacio  Atard; 
En  torno  al  concepto  de  hispanidad ,  Francisco  Guil 
Blancs;  Gabriela  Mistral,  Juan  Collantes  de  Tcrin. 

Ficcion.  Nos.  10,  11. — Bernardo  Verbitsky:  Nove- 
lista  porteho,  Carlos  Mastrangelo;  Albert  Camus,  pre¬ 
mio  Nobel  de  Literatura,  G.  A.;  Conrado  Nale  Roxlo 
y  el  teatro,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano;  Valery  Larbaud,  Fe¬ 
lix  Gattegno;  Las  compahias  teatrales  extranjeras  y 
nuestro  publico,  Omar  del  Carlo,  Tulio  Carella. — On 
Brazilian  literature.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  fiction 
by  J.  Guimaracs  Rosa,  Mario  de  Andrade,  Monteiro 
Lobato,  Graciliano  Ramos,  Marques  Rebclo,  Machado 
de  Assis,  ct  al.;  El  argentino  y  la  cultura  brasileha,  Gil- 
berto  Freyrc;  La  novela  brasileha  contempordnea,  .An¬ 
tonio  Candido;  El  cuento  brasileho,  Herman  Lima; 
Noticia  sobre  el  teatro  brasileho,  Decio  de  Almeida 
Prado;  Manuel  Bandetra  y  la  poesia  brasileha,  Alccu 
Amoroso  Lima;  La  critica  literaria  en  el  Brastl,  Afra- 
nio  Coutinho. 

Goya.  Nos.  20,  21. — Pintura  y  miisica  en  la  paleta 
de  Vazquez  Diaz,  Adriano  del  Valle  (t);  Retratos  de 
Napoleon  III,  la  Emperatriz  Eugenia  y  el  Principe  Im¬ 
perial  en  el  Museo  Ldzaro  Galdiano,  Enrique  Pardo 
Canalis. — El  maestro  de  Avila,  Jose  Gudiol  Ricart;  La 
pintura  religiosa  de  Dali,  J.  V.  L.  Brans. 

Humanitas.  III:9. — El  relato  de  Alfonso  III  sobre 
Covadonga,  Claudio  Sanchez  Albornoz;  El  contorno 
natural  en  la  "novela  de  la  tierra,"  Mariano  Morinigo; 
Historia,  ciencia  historic  a  e  historiologia  en  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Arturo  Garcia  Astrada;  Una  nueva  fuente  para 
el  Ubro  VI  de  la  "Eneida,"  Carlos  A.  Disandro; 
Apuntes  sobre  cultura  y  folklore,  Branimiro  Males. 

Iberica.  VI:1,  2. — La  nueva  clase  en  Espaha,  Victor 
Alba;  Carta  de  Espaha  sobre  arte  y  literatura.  El  teatro 
acosado,  Juan  de  Toledo;  iQue  clase  de  "common¬ 
wealth"?  Ramon  Sender. — F.  Ferrandiz  Alborz  on 
Los  cinco  libros  de  Ariadna  by  Ramon  Sender. 
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indice  de  artes  y  letras.  Xl;105-106,  107,  XII:108, 
109,  110. — F.  on  Mariano  Picon  Salas;  Clarin  on  Una¬ 
muno;  El  drama  espanol  contempordneo,  Miguel  Luis 
Rodriguez. — Pablo  Neruda,  o  el  deshonor  de  la  pa- 
iabra,  Ricardo  Paseyro;  Rafael  Gambra  on  Albert  Ca¬ 
mus;  also  Francisco  Fernindez-Santos  on  Camus; 
Vida,  exilio  y  muerte  de  Ovidio,  Vintila  Horia. —  Una¬ 
muno  responde  y  juzga  a  "Clarin"  en  una  carta  que 
es  una  confesion;  Homenaje  a  Umberto  Saba,  Vintila 
Horia;  Literatura  espanola  contempordnea  en  Alemania 
y  literatura  alemana  en  Espana,  Carmen  Nonell;  Otro 
escritor  sovietico  se  rebela  contra  el  regimen,  V.  H. — 
Lai  cartas  de  Unamuno,  Bernardo  G.  de  Candamo; 
El  arte  abstracto  y  la  poesia,  Santiago  Amdn;  La  nueva 
novela  de  Enrique  Serpa,  Salvador  Bueno. — "Todo 
hombre  inculto  es  una  caricatura  de  si  mismo,”  Ra¬ 
fael  Gutierrez  Girardot;  "El  idiota,"  Don  Quixote  y 
Cristo,  Vicente  Marrero;  Cartas  de  Unamuno,  cont.; 
Robert  Musil,  una  inteligencia  libre,  Francisco  Fernan- 
dez-Santos. 

Insula.  Xll:131,  132,  133,  Xlll :  134.— Pro«r/  y  "U 
biblia  de  Amiens,"  J.  Rof  Carballo;  Realidad  y  tiempo 
en  la  poesia  de  Aurelio  Vails,  Jaime  Ferran;  Jose  Luis 
Cano  on  a  new  biography  of  Bccquer  by  Heliodoro 
Carpintero;  Virginia  Woolf  y  Azorin,  Jose  Garcia  Lora. 
— Ricardo  Gullon  on  Albert  Camus;  Poesia  pura, 
poesia  prdctica,  Jose  Hierro;  De  lo  arbitrario  en  la  no¬ 
vela,  Maurici  Serrahima;  Graham  Greene  en  la  pan- 
talla,  Eiduardo  Ducay;  Las  relaciones  entre  Unamuno  y 
Ortega,  Julian  Marias. — Idas  y  vueltas  de  Albert  Ca¬ 
mus,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Baudelaire  y  sus  contempo- 
rdneos,  Ricardo  Gullon;  Comentarios  a  un  aho  litera- 
rio  (in  Paris),  Jose  Corrales  Egea;  Ante  la  muerte  de 
Diego  Rivera,  Juan  Antonio  Gaya  Nuno. — Poesia  y 
paradoja,  Manuel  Durin;  Tener  "buena  prensa,"  Ju- 
liin  Marias. 

El  Libro.  VI1I:102-104. — New  book  announcements 
and  news  of  interest  to  publishers  and  readers. 

Metdfora.  No.  17. —  Tres  conceptos  de  la  poetica, 
Miguel  Bueno;  Humorismo  femenino,  Eglantina  Ochoa 
Sandoval. 

Mundo  Hispdnico. — Special  No.  10,  X:  117,  Xl:118, 
119. — Devoted  to  Guatemala.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  read¬ 
ers:  Evolucion  de  la  pintura  en  Guatemala,  Luis  Ma¬ 
rinas;  Resumen  de  la  literatura  guatemalteca,  M.  Mar- 
sicovetere  y  Durin;  Enrique  Gomez  Carrillo,  Jose  Al- 
tabella. — Cincuenta  ahos  despues:  "Los  intereses  crea- 
dos,"  Antonio  Gomez  Alfaro;  La  definicion  de  " hispa- 
noamericano”  que  da  la  Real  Academia  Espanola  es 
incompleta,  Felipe  Tredinnick-Abasto,  Sixto  Espinosa 
Orozco;  El  idioma  espanol,  vehiculo  de  toda  una  cul- 
tura,  Antonio  M.  Abad. — Tres  preguntas  hacia  la  his- 
panidad,  Antonio  Gomez  Alfaro;  Diego  Rivera  y  la 
pintura  mural  mexicana,  Jose  Maria  Moreno  Galvin; 
Salvador  Rueda  ( 1857-1957 ) ,  J.  A. —  Asuncion  y  sus 
poetas,  Justo  Pastor  Benitez;  Francisco  Pompey  on  the 
Valencian  artist  Jose  Capuz. 

Norte.  No.  160. — Vazquez  Diaz  y  Ruben  Dario, 
Daniel  Vazquez  Diaz;  De  Aldonza  a  Dulcinea,  Luis 
Santullano;  El  virrey  Mendoza  y  el  casero  de  Don 
Quijote,  Juan  Antonio  Cabezas;  Gustavo  Adolfo 
Becquer  y  Casta  Esteban,  Heliodoro  Carpintero. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXV11:4. — Centenario  de 
"Las  flores  del  mal,"  Jose  G.  Antuna;  Platero  y  el 
poeta,  Luis  Amador  Sanchez;  Gabriela  Mistral,  mae¬ 
stro,  Fermin  Estrella  Gutierrez;  En  el  dtomo  y  la 
estrella,  Alfonso  Reyes;  De  la  poesia,  Augusto  Arias. 


Prensa.  1:3. — fose  Maria  Pemdn  en  Puerto  Rico, 
anon.;  Poesia  puertorriquena,  Jose  Antonio  Ortiz;  Con- 
servacion  de  la  unidad  fundamental  del  idioma  espanol, 
Josi  S.  Alegria;  Miguel  Serrano  Hernindez  on  Fran- 
(oise  Sagan. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XL1X:17. — Ricardo  Rojas  y 
su  duende  obrero,  Dardo  Ciineo;  Ricardo  Blasco  on 
Gabriela  Mistral. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LXI11:1. 
— La  estimacion  de  Socrates  y  del  saber  cldsico  en  la 
edad  media  espanola,  Jose  Antonio  Maravall;  Don 
Alonso  de  Cartagena,  obispo  de  Burgos.  Su  testamento, 
M.  Martinez  Burgos;  La  incorporacion  de  la  frase  hecha 
en  la  poesia  espanola,  Manuel  Alcintara. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Nos.  95,  96. — La  otra 
democracia,  Jose  Corts  Grau;  Las  constantes  de  Donoso 
Cortes,  Rodrigo  Fernindez-Carvajal. — La  educacion 
como  servicio  publico,  Manuel  Fraga  Iribarne;  Sobre 
el  pensamiento  politico  de  Canale/as,  Pedro  Ridruejo 
Alonso. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XVI  :63. — Aproximacion  a  la 
ontologia,  Jose  Ignacio  Alcorta;  La  historicidad  del 
saber  filosofico  (ll),  Oswaldo  Market;  El  "espiritu  ob- 
jetivo"  en  W.  Dilthey  y  su  diferencia  del  "espiritu  ob- 
jetivo"  en  Hegel,  F.  Diaz  de  Cerio,  S.  J. 

Revista  Ecuatoriana  de  Educacion.  No.  45. — Deals 
with  problems  of  inspection  and  administration  of 
schools. 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XX1I:44. — El  negro  en  al- 
gunos  poetas  espaholes  y  americanos  anteriores  a  1880, 
Luis  Monguio;  La  huella  de  Quintana  en  la  literatura 
hispanoamericana,  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco;  Roberto  F. 
Giusti  y  la  revista  "Nosotros,"  Alfredo  A.  Roggiano; 
Vicente  Riva  Palacio,  cuentista,  Luis  Leal;  Francisco 
Monterde  on  Gabriela  Mistral. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  Xl:55,  56. — El  folklore  en 
la  creacion  artistica  de  los  compositores  chilenos,  Car¬ 
los  Isamitt;  La  vida  musical  en  Suiza,  Magdalena  Vi¬ 
cuna. — Recordando  a  Erich  Kleiber,  Federico  Hein- 
lein;  Nijinsity  o  la  gracia,  Franjoise  Reiss. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIX:  123. — Ortega  y 
Gasset:  Filosofo  o  poeta?  Angel  Rosenblat;  Una  tra- 
duccion  de  Lisandro  Alvarado,  Oscar  Sambrano  Ur- 
daneta;  Perspectiva  situacional  del  teatro,  Manuel  Rivas 
Lazaro. 

Revista  Shell.  1957:Diciembre. — Magallanes,  Arturo 
Uslar  Pietri;  Cldsicos  militaires  que  Bolivar  leyo, 
Manuel  Perez  Vila;  Asi  que  pasen  veinte  ahos,  Guiller¬ 
mo  de  Torre. 

Sur.  Nos.  249,  250. — Issue  devoted  to  modern  Japa¬ 
nese  literature.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  La  litera- 
tura  japonesa  moderna,  Donald  Keene;  fiction  and 
verse  anthology  of  works  by  Dazai  Osamu,  Tanizaki 
Junichiro,  Shigo  Naoya,  Hagiwara  Sakutaro,  Yosano 
Akiko,  et  al. — El  "Stephen  Hero"  de  fames  foyce,  Jo¬ 
seph  Prescott;  El  mundo  y  sus  gentes  en  la  novela,  Jose 
Blanco  Amor;  Entrevista  con  Marianne  Moore,  Rafael 
Pineda. 

La  Torre.  V:  19-20. — "Homenaje  a  fuan  Ramon 
fimenez."  Of  special  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Notas 
sobre  critica  y  poesia  en  fuan  Ramon  fimenez:  El  Mo- 
dernismo,  Angel  del  Rio;  Cuatro  etapas  de  fuan  Ra¬ 
mon  fimenez,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Realidad  y  ab- 
straccion  en  la  obra  de  fuan  Ramon  fimenez,  Edmond 
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Vandercammen;  T tempo  y  espacio  en  la  obra  de  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Fernand  Vcrhcsen;  Simbolos  en  la 
poesia  de  Juan  Ramon,  Ricardo  Gullon. 

Unipersidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  35. — San  Martin 
visto  por  Sarmiento,  Maria  Teresa  Terre;  Sentido  y  al- 
cance  de  una  obra  de  Cohen,  recientemente  traducida 
al  etpahol,  Juan  Carlos  Gardella. 

English 

Abstracts  oj  English  Studies.  1:1. — Summaries  of 
relevant  articles  in  recently  issued  periodicals. 

Accent.  XVIII:  1. — The  High  Brutality  oJ  Good  In¬ 
tentions  (on  Henry  James),  William  H.  Gass. 

ACEN  News.  No.  31-32. — "A  Monthly  review  of 
the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations." 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  VIII :5,  IX: I. — Organ  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  11:3. — The  Unending  Struggle  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  Sir  Linton  Andrews. 

Africa  Today.  V:l. — Bimonthly  publication  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa. 

American  Heritage.  IX:2,  3. — Richly  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticles  pertaining  ot  American  history. 

American  Quarterly.  IX:4,  X:l. — Literature  and 
Covert  Culture,  Bernard  Bowron,  Leo  Marx,  Arnold 
Rose;  W.  B.  ^rthoff  on  Charles  Brockden  Brown; 
Miss  Glasgow's  "Prufrocl^,"  Robert  Holland;  Kenneth 
E.  Eble  on  the  fiction  of  William  Dean  Howells. — 
H.A.P.  Torrey  and  John  Dewey:  Teacher  and  Pupil, 
Lewis  S.  Feuer;  Timothy  Shay  Arthur:  Pioneer  Busi¬ 
ness  Novelist,  Warren  G.  French;  Jaci(  London’s  Heart 
of  Darkness,  Sam  S.  Baskett. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXVII:2. — Dynamo  and 
Virgin  Reconsidered  (on  the  imagery  of  Henry 
Adams),  Lynn  White,  Jr.;  Nobility  and  the  United 
States  (in  relation  to  literature),  Oscar  Mandel. 

Americas.  X:l,  2,  3. — Magical  Parks,  Fernando  Ale- 
gria;  recent  Brazilian  literature  reviewed  by  Maria  de 
Lourdes  Teixeira;  anon,  on^omis  Carrasquilla. — ^Hu¬ 
bert  Herring  reviews  recent  U.  S.  literature. — B.  W. 
interviews  Jesus  Maria  Sanromi. 

The  Americas.  XIV:3. — Landmarks  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Puerto  Rican  Letters,  Maria  Teresa  Babin;  The 
Sugar-Cane  Cycle  of  Jose  Lins  do  Rego,  Gordon  Ken¬ 
yon. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
1X:1. — Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  General. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVII :4. — Roots  of  Values: 
A  Symposium ;  Fitzgerald  as  Icarus,  Robert  N.  Wilson. 

Approach.  No.  26. — Poetry  Reading:  Homage  to 
A.  R.  D.  Fairburn,  Olive  Jc^nson. 

The  Armenian  Review.  X:4. — Special  section  on 
the  Armenian  Church  crisb. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVIII:12,  XXIX:1,  2.—  Joseph 
Conrad:  1857-1924,  a  Reconsideration,  R.  L.  Megroz; 
The  Role  of  the  Story-Teller  in  the  Modern  World, 
Manjeri  S.  Isvaran. — The  Doctrine  of  Karma  in  the 
Upanishads,  H.  G.  Narahari. — Are  All  Religions 
Equally  True?  William  Henry  Harris. 


The  Atlantic.  CCI:1,  2,  3. — The  Isolation  of  the 
American  Artist,  Archibald  MacLeish. — Joseph  Con¬ 
rad:  A  Footnote  to  Publishing  History,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf;  Perspective  of  Burma,  an  Atlantic  supplement 
with  essays,  stories,  verse,  and  copious  illustrations.  Of 
special  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Modern  Burmese  Lit¬ 
erature,  U  On  Pe. — The  Perceptions  of  James  Joyce, 
John  V.  Kelleher. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIX:454,455,456.— Religious  arti¬ 
cles. — Articles  on  Lourdes. — Poetry  and  Belief,  F.  N. 
Lees;  French  Reviews:  A  Survey,  Louis  Allen. 

Books  From  the  US.A.  11:1,  2. — “News  of  current 
U.  S.  books  and  U.  S.  book  publishing.” 

Canadian  Author  Sr  Bookman.  XXXI1I:4. — Organ  of 
the  Canadian  Authors’  Association. 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  X:2. — Existential  Categor¬ 
ies  in  Contemporary  Literature,  Maurice  Natanson; 
Kenneth  Lawrence  Beaudoin  on  James  Boyer  May. 

Claremont  Quarterly.  V:2. — On  the  Debility  of  Aca¬ 
demic  History,  Leslie  Byrd  Simpson;  Nietzsche  Today, 
Philip  Merlan. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VI  :3. — James  Gould  Coz- 
zens  and  the  Genteel  Tradition,  Harold  H.  Watts; 
Disquieted  Graham  Greene,  Max  Cosman. 

Commentary.  XXV:  1,  2,  3. — Dwight  MacDonald 
on  Cozzens. — America’s  New  Culture  Hero,  Robert 
Brustein;  A  Debate  on  Race:  The  Rocqueville-Gobi- 
neau  Correspondence,  Melvin  Richter. —  Israel’s  Intel¬ 
lectuals:  Young  Writers  and  Middle-Aged  Critics, 
Meir  Mindlin;  Max  Lerner’s  America,  Richard  Chase. 

Confluence.  VI :4. — Part  II  of  symposium  New  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  International  Situation,  Byron  Dexter, 
et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  VIII: I. — The  Place  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Catholic  Philosophy,  Fidel  G.  Martinez. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXV11;4. — The  Poet  as 
Philosopher,  Alexander  M.  Kinghorn;  Some  Uses  and 
Mutations  of  the  Picaresque,  D.  J.  Dooley;  The  Dance 
of  Death,  Earle  P.  Scarlett. 

Diogenes.  No.  20. — “An  International  Review  of 
Philosophy  and  Humanistic  Studies.” 

Dissent.  V:l. — Issue  devoted  to  symposium  on  “So¬ 
cialism  as  Problem  and  Ideal,”  with  articles  by  Ignazio 
Silone,  Andre  Philip,  et  al. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXllI:!. — The  Experi¬ 
ments  of  Sean  O’Casey,  Robert  Hogan;  W.  B.  Yeats's 
“Dierdre”:  The  Rigour  of  Logic,  David  Ridgley  Clark. 

Eastern  World.  XII:1,  2,  3. — “The  Asia  Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VII :2,  3. — A  Young  Writer’s  Story: 
Censorship  and  Creativity  Under  Communism,  Istvan 
Vizinezei;  Socialist  Realism  Reconsidered,  anon. — 
Bulgarian  Writers’  Revolt,  anon. 

Encounter.  X:l,  2,  3. — The  Un-Angry  Young  Men: 
-America's  Post-War  Generation,  Leslie  A.  Fiedler. — 
The  Conservative  Imagination:  On  Thomas  Mann’s 
"Non-Political”  Meditations,  Erich  Heller. — A  Visit 
to  Pasternak,  Gerd  Ruge;  Chagall's  Early  Years, 
Edouard  Roditi;  Tocqueville’s  Travel  Diaries,  J.  P. 
Mayer. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 
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Envoy.  111:3-4. — Gandhi  in  London  (I),  Ian  Le 
Maistrc. 

Epoch.  VIII ;4. — "A  Quarterly  of  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature,”  featuring  prose,  verse,  book  reviews. 

Etc.  XV:  1,  2. — Basic  English  for  the  Analysis  of 
"Meaning,"  S.  B.  Wynburne. — Special  issue  on  in¬ 
terpretation  and  intercultural  communication. 

The  European.  X:5,  6,  Xl:l. — Crisis  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  (English)  Criticism,  Roy  Maegregor-Hastie;  Swin¬ 
burne's  "Atalanta”  (cont.),  Desmond  Stewart;  Jacques 
Brousse  reviews  Marcel  Ayme's  new  play  La  mouche 
hleue. — T he  Pisan  Cantos.  VI :  Speech  and  Penalty  (on 
Ezra  Pound),  Alan  Neame. — Obscurity  in  Modern 
Poetry,  Roy  Maegregor-Hastie. 

European- Atlantic  Review.  VII  :4. — ‘‘First  journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  European  Free  Trade 
Area.” 

The  Explicator.  XVI :4,  5,  6. — Comment  on  Fitz¬ 
gerald's  Babylon  Revisited,  Moore’s  The  Icosasphere, 
Melville’s  Moby-Dicl{,  XXXI,  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Song 
of  a  Man  Who  Has  Come  Through,  CJeorge  Herbert’s 
Dooms-Day,  Frost’s  poem  To  Earthward;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Hamlet,  II,  ii,  116-119. — Comment  on  Ran¬ 
dall  Jarrell’s  The  Emancipators,  Faulkner’s  A  Rose  for 
Emily,  Dylan  Thomas’s  Light  Breaks  Where  No  Sun 
Shines,  Browning’s  Abt  Vogler,  43-56,  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  II,  226-228;  Masefield’s  Cargoes. — Com¬ 
ment  on  Auden’s  Foxtrot  from  a  Play,  Conrad’s  The 
Lagoon,  Crane’s  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  IX, 
Wordsworth’s  Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above 
Tintern  Abbey,  72-102;  Dylan  Thomas’s  Ballad  of  the 
Long-Legged  Bait. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  67,  68,  69. — Articles  on  polit¬ 
ical  and  public  questions. 

Here  (r  Now.  No.  62. — “New  Zealand’s  Indepen¬ 
dent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  LVI:2. — Gilbert  Murray,  O.M.: 
A  Personal  Tribute,  1.  S.  R.  Langdale;  fean  Piaget:  The 
Man  and  His  Work,  W.  Mays. 

The  Hudson  Review.  X:4. — On  the  Continuity  of 
American  Poetry,  Roy  Harvey  Pearce;  The  Purity  and 
Cunning  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  Herbert  Gold;  A 
Note  on  Erich  Kastner,  Jerome  Dennis  Rothenberg; 
Shakespeare's  Rituals  and  the  Opening  of  "King  Lear," 
William  Frost;  The  Two  Voices  of  Mr.  Eliot,  Marvin 
Mudrick. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXII1:12,  XXIV:  1,  2.— The 
Promise  of  a  New  Hope  for  Life  and  Literature 
(concl.),  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar. — The  State  and  the 
Writer,  Mulk  Raj  Anand,  R.  B.  Joshi,  P.  T.  Raju. — 
The  Reciprocal  Influences  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Literatures,  a  symposium. 

ISIS.  XLVIIl,  Part  4:  154. — “An  International  Re¬ 
view  Devoted  to  the  History  of  Science  and  Its  Cul¬ 
tural  Influences.” 

The  James  Joyce  Review.  1:3,  4. — Addenda  to  fames 
Joyce  Bibliography  1954-1957 ,  William  White;  Cruxes 
in  Ulysses:  Notes  Toward  an  Edition  and  Annotation, 
Edmund  L.  Epstein;  "A  Royal  Divorce”  in  "Finnegans 
Wake!’  J.  S.  Atherton. — James  Joyce  and  Catholicism, 
William  T.  Noon,  S.J.;  Modern  Theories  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Types  of  Literature,  Robert  Ian  Scott;  Joyce 
and  Speech,  Terry  Hawkes;  James  Joyce  and  Giordano 


Bruno:  A  Possible  Source  for  "Dedalus,"  Maurice 
Beebe. 

Japan  Quarterly.  V:l. — Notes  on  My  Ignorance  of 
Japan,  Stephen  Spender;  Miyazawa  Kenji:  The  Man 
and  His  Works,  Nakajima  Kenzo. 

Jewish  Affairs.  XI1:11,  12,  XI1I:1,  2. — The  Jew  in 
Contemporary  American  Fiction,  Harold  U.  Ribalow; 
In  Search  of  a  Hebrew  Style,  Shalom  Ben  Horin;  A 
Brave  New  Voice  (on  the  jjoetry  of  Yehuda  Amihai), 
Meir  Mindlin. — Charles  S.  Spencer  on  Marc  Chagall 
and  David  Bomberg. — /.  H.  Amshewitz,  S.B.A. — 
Franz  WerfeTs  "Comedy  of  a  Tragedy,"  Harry  Zohn. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  V:3. — Anglo-Jewith  Poetry, 
Jon  Silkin;  Albert  Camus:  An  Appraisal,  Maurice  Carr; 
Simon  Segal's  "Songs  of  Innocence,”  Edouard  Roditi. 

The  Journal  oj  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XVI :3. — 
John  Alford  on  Le  Corbusier’s  chapel  at  Ronchamp; 
The  Artist  as  Outsider,  Melvin  Rader;  The  Poet  utd 
the  Projective  Test,  Robert  N.  Wilson;  Psychoanalysis 
and  the  Realistic  Drama,  Walter  Cerf;  Louis  H.  Leiter 
on  Kafka’s  A  Country  Doctor;  "Get  an  Honest  Brick- 
layer!”:  The  Scientist’s  Answer  to  Ruskin,  Albert  Bush- 
Brown;  Buffon,  Style,  and  Gentlemen,  Remy  G.  Sais- 
selin;  Edward  E.  Bostetter  on  Keats;  Intimate  and 
Impersonal:  An  Aspect  of  Modern  Poetics,  Thomas 
Parkinson;  D.  B.  Lang  on  Coleridge. 

The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVILI. — The  Sources  and  Development  of  John  Wil-: 
kins’  Philosophical  Language,  Benjamin  DeMott;  An¬ 
other  Source  for  "Gulliver’s  Travels,"  John  R.  Byers, 
Jr.,  The  Fifth  Case  in  Old  English,  George  K.  Ander¬ 
son;  Franklin  and  Richardson,  Robert  Newcomb;  Rich¬ 
ard  Pace’s  Sketch  of  Thomas  More,  Fxlward  Surtz,  S.J.; 
Seneca  and  the  Political  Drama  of  "Julius  Caesar," 
Robert  Ornstein;  Browning’s  "Men  and  Women”  and 
the  Spasmodic  School,  Charlotte  Crawford  Watkins; 
Chapman’s  "Blind  Beggar"  and  the  Marlovian  Hero, 
Ennis  Rees;  The  Old  High  German  Translations  of 
Latin  Future  Active  in  "Tatian,"  Richard  H.  Lawson; 
A  Neglected  Model  for  "Kabale  und  Liebe,"  Robert 
R.  Heitner. 

The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies.  VIII:  1-2. — The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Symposia  Literature  on  the  Literary  Form  of 
the  "Pesah  Haggadah,"  S.  Stein;  A  Problematic  Pas¬ 
sage  in  the  "Apocalypse  of  Abraham,”  Arie  Rubin¬ 
stein:  Isaac  Israeli  and  Moses  Ibn  Ezra,  S.  M.  Stern; 
Problems  of  Diaspora  History  in  XlXth-Century  Ger¬ 
many,  H.  Liebeschiitz. 

Judaism.  VII:  1. — A  New  View  oJ  Jewish  History, 
Jacob  Fleischmann;  Where  Historical  Science  and  Re¬ 
ligion  Converge,  Pinhas  H.  Peli. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XX: I. — In  Defense  of  Alle¬ 
gory,  Edwin  Honig;  Younger  Poets:  The  Lyric  Diffi¬ 
culty,  Howard  Nemerov;  The  New  "University  Wits,” 
William  Van  O'Connor;  Sir  Philip  and  the  Forsaken 
lamb,  John  Thompson;  Prosody  and  Tone:  The  "Math¬ 
ematics”  of  Marianne  Moore,  Robert  Beloof;  Henry 
Gifford  on  W.  D.  Howells’s  fiction. 

Landfall.  XI  :4. — Musical  Criticism,  Desmond  Ma¬ 
honey;  A  Plea  for  the  Playwright,  John  Dunmore; 
T.  Inglis  Moore  discusses  Australian  literary  maga¬ 
zines. 

Landscape.  V1I:2. — The  Imperial  Plan:  Haussmann 
and  the  Paris  of  Napoleon  III,  David  Pinkney. 
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Uberation.  11:10,  11,  12. — Wilhelm  Reich:  Two  Ap- 
praisalf,  Don  Calhoun,  Paul  Goodman. — Articles  on 
public  and  political  questions. 

Literary  Holland.  No.  5. — Twentieth-Century  Prot¬ 
estant  Literature  in  the  Netherlands,  Ad  Den  Besten. 

The  Literary  Review.  11:2. — Sweden's  Contemporary 
Poets,  Henry  Goddard  Leach;  Exit  Vachel  Lindsay — 
Enter  Ernest  Hemingway,  Alfred  Kreymborg;  Proteus 
as  Apollo:  The  Poetry  of  Merrill  Moore,  Roy  P.  Basler; 
The  Uses  of  Poetry,  Lawrence  Lipton;  in  memoriam 
section  on  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty. 

Lituanus.  No.  13. — The  Sculptor  Vytautas  Kaluba, 
Henrikas  Nagys;  Lithuanian  and  Indo-European,  An- 
tanas  Klimas. 

The  London  Magazine.  V:l,  4. — foyce  Cary’s  Un¬ 
published  Worl(^,  Andrew  Wright;  John  Wain  reviews 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  On  Poetry  and  Poets. — Umberto  Saba: 
Poet  of  Trieste,  Sylvia  Sprigge. 

Meanjin.  XVI  :4. — Albert  Camus:  From  "The  Myth" 
to  "The  Fall,"  Jean  Batt;  Notes  on  the  life  and  Art  of 
Charles  Doutney,  Bernard  Smith;  Konarak,  and  Sindri: 
Fertility  Ancient  and  Modern,  O.H.K.  Spate. 

Midstream.  1V:1. — The  Break-through:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  fewish  Novel  and  the  Fictional  Image  of  the  few, 
Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  Hans  Meyerhoff  on  Howard  Fast’s 
The  Naked  God. 

Mind.  LXV11:265. — “A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philosophy.” 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  111:4. — Faulkner’s  "Pylon” 
and  the  Structure  of  Modernity,  Donald  T.  Torchiana; 
The  Classicism  of  Alberto  Moravia,  Frank  Baldanza; 
Myth  in  the  Novels  of  Charles  Williams,  Charles 
Moorman;  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Intrusive  Knock, 
Philip  Appleman;  Symbolism  in  James’s  "The  Golden 
Bowl,"  James  L.  Spencer. 

Modern  Philology.  LV:3. — The  "Celestina”  as  an 
"Arte  de  Amores,”  Edwin  J.  Webber;  The  Function  of 
the  Norm  in  "Don  Quixote,"  Oscar  Mandel;  An  Un¬ 
published  Reply  ( 1659)  to  Milton’s  "Defensio,"  J. 
Milton  French;  Coleridge  and  Godwin  on  the  Com¬ 
munication  of  Truth,  Lucyle  Werkmeister;  Shelley’s 
"Air-Prism":  The  Synthetic  Scheme  of  "Alastor," 
Glenn  O’Malley;  The  Utopia  of  Blindness  in  Gide’s 
" Symphonie  pastorale,"  Lawrence  E.  Harvey. 

The  Month.  X1X;1,  2,  3. — Voltage  of  Delight:  An 
Appraisal  of  Roy  Campbell  (1),  W.  H.  Gardner;  New 
Light  on  William  Blake,  Desiree  Hirst. — The  Poetry 
of  John  Betjeman,  Derek  Stanford;  Buber  and  Huxley: 
Recent  Developments  in  Philosophy,  James  Vincent 
Schall. — Gardner  concl.;  St.  Basil,  Anne  Fremantle. 

Music  Sr  Letters.  XXXlXil.— Guillaume  de  Ma- 
chaut:  Lyric  Poet,  Gilbert  Reaney;  Fourteenth-Century 
Polyphony  in  a  Fountains  Abbey  MS  Book,  H.  K. 
Andrews,  TTiurston  Dart;  The  Van  Dyck  Portraits  of 
Liberti,  Constance  Richardson. 

New  Mescico  Quarterly.  XXVll:l-2. — "Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop,"  George  Greene;  Wtlla 
Cather  and  the  Southwest,  L.  V.  Jacks. 

The  Norseman.  XV:6,  XVI  :1. — Scandinavian 
Studies  in  the  United  States — and  Great  Britain?  He- 
din  Bronner;  Derek  Stanford  in  memoriam  Roy  Camp¬ 
bell. — Carl  Noram  in  memoriam  Peter  Freuchen;  Bri¬ 
tain’s  Autobiographical  Novelists,  Denys  Val  Baker. 


The  Paris  Review.  No.  17. — Anthony  Whittier  in¬ 
terviews  Frank  O’Connor;  Michael  Millgate  inter¬ 
views  Angus  Wilson. 

Partisan  Review.  XXV:  1. — A  Letter  of  Introduction 
to  Lawrence,  Diana  Trilling;  Revolt  and  Praise:  Con¬ 
temporary  French  Poetry,  Claude  Vigee;  In  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Park  (on  Wallace  Stevens),  Lionel  Abel;  London 
Letter:  Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes,  Stephen  Spender; 
Pasternak's  Message,  Nicola  Chiaromonte. 

The  Personalist.  XXX1X;1. — A  Conversation  with 
Einstein,  James  K.  Feibleman;  Shaftesbury’s  Moral 
"Arithmeticks,"  Bernard  Peach;  The  Letters  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope,  Walter  M.  Crittenden;  Marcel  Ayme  and 
Moral  Chaos,  Richard  J.  Vorhees. 

Philosophical  Studies.  lX:l-2. — Moore  on  Tautol¬ 
ogy,  Alan  R.  White. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XVlll: 
2,  3. — Santayana’s  Naturalistic  Reading  of  Indian  On¬ 
tology  and  Axiology,  William  F.  Goodwin;  Toward 
Clarity  in  Aesthetics,  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr. — What  Is  the 
Starting  Point  of  Metaphysics?  Lewis  E.  Hahn;  The 
Concept  of  Logic,  S.  Bhattacharyya. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XL1X:1. — Lady  Wentworth’s 
Poetry — An  Oversight,  Lord  Dunsany;  Randolph 
Stow:  Poet  and  Novelist,  J.  J.  Curie;  The  English 
Sonnet  (II),  Herbert  Palmer. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXX1:4. — Kathleen  Raine  Col¬ 
lected  (a  review),  Harriet  Zinnes;  Robert  Penn  War¬ 
ren:  From  Paleface  to  Redskin,  William  Wasserstrom; 
Wilfrid  Owen  in  America,  Joseph  Cohen. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LX1V:4. — The  Paradox  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  Gregory  Vlastos;  The  Satiric  Novel  In  Canada 
Today,  D.  J.  Dooley. 

Quest.  111:3. — Contemporary  Tamil  Literature:  The 
Malady  of  Complacency,  Ramaswamy  R.  Iyer. 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies.  1. — D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence:  Letter  Writer  and  Craftsman  in  Verse.  Some 
Hitherto  Unpublished  Material,  V.  de  S.  Pinto;  The 
Tragedies  of  Thomas  Middleton  and  the  Decadence 
of  the  Drama,  G.  R.  Hibbard;  Collingwood’s  Theory 
of  Historical  Knowledge,  C.  K.  Grant;  The  Young 
Herzen:  A  Contribution  to  the  Russian  Period  of  the 
Biography  of  Alexander  Herzen,  Monica  Partridge. 

Renascence.  X:2. — John  B.  Vickery  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
poetry  (11);  The  Two  Views  of  Poetry:  An  Essay  in 
Reconciliation,  John  Julian  Ryan;  The  Church,  Society, 
and  Paul  Bourget,  Rudolph  J.  Mondelli. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LI:  11,  12,  Lll:l. — Organ 
of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVII:  1. — East  Moves  West: 
The  Enigma  of  Vladimir  Solovyov,  Richard  Hare;  So¬ 
viet  Cultural  Diplomacy  Since  Stalin,  Frederick  C. 
Barghoorn;  The  Tolstoy  Foundation,  Paul  B.  Ander¬ 
son. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXX:  1. — Strindberg  and 
Naturalistic  Tragedy,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom;  Par 
Lagerkvist  and  the  Art  of  Rebellion,  Eric  O.  Johan- 
nesson;  The  Old  Norsk  Proper  Name  ’'Svipdagr,’’A\- 
bert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Science  &  Society.  XXII:1. — Toward  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Dialectics,  S.  Cohen,  P.  Martin,  R.  Johnson; 
"Philosophy  in  Revolution" :  A  Discussion,  Corliss  La- 
mont,  Howard  Selsam. 
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Seydell  Quarterly.  X:2. — Goethe’s  Influence  on 
Modern  Artists,  Alizette  Mackenzie. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VIII :4. — "The  First  Rape 
of  Faire  Hellen”  by  John  Trussell,  M.  A.  Shaaber;  Fal- 
staff  and  the  Psychomania,  Bernard  Spivack;  In  De¬ 
fense  of  Dr.  fohnson,  Arthur  M.  Eastman;  Isocrates’ 
Precepts  and  Polonius’  Character,  G.  K.  Hunter. 

Shenandoah.  IX:  1. — Hermann  Hesse’s  Pilgrimage, 
Harvey  Buchanan;  Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.  on  John  Crowe 
Ransom;  Cocteau:  The  Last  Imagist  Poet,  Desmond 
Stewart. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  fournal.  XV;4. — 
Images  of  Siberia,  Victor  Erlich;  Dostoevshij  as  a 
Translator,  Noel  Voge;  Dala  Cumalova  and  Her  Suc¬ 
cessors,  Xenia  G^siorowska. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVIIrl. — Young 
Proust’s  Search  for  Lost  Time,  Sidney  S.  Alderman; 
Swinburne’s  "A  Nympholept,"  Pauli  F.  Baum;  The 
Martyr  as  Innocent:  Housman's  Lonely  Lad,  John  W. 
Stevenson. 

Southwest  Review.  XLIII;1,  2. — The  Poetic  Situa¬ 
tion:  An  Interview  with  Donald  Hall,  David  Ray. — 
Whitman  and  Eliot:  The  Poetry  of  Mysticism,  James 
E.  Miller,  Jr. 

Soviet  Literature.  1957:10,  11,  12;  1958:1. —  Alex¬ 
ander  Fadeyev,  Yuri  Libedinsky;  Some  More  about 
fosip  Vidmar’s  "Notes  From  a  Diary,"  Mikhail  Lif- 
schitz;  Louis  Aragon,  Boris  Pesis. — The  Writer  and 
Life,  Lev  Yakimenko. — Realism  and  Modernistic 
Trends  in  Russian  Literature  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Victor  Pertsov. — In  Defence  of 
the  Aesthetic  of  Realism,  Vladimir  Dneprov. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  1:1. — Telemachus  and  Ulysses, 
Howard  Mumford  Jones;  Poetry  in  My  Time,  Herbert 
Read;  The  Criticism  of  Fiction,  William  York  Tindall; 
Regionalism  and  Nationalism  in  Architecture ,  Harwell 
Hamilton  Harris;  Humboldt’s  Exploration  in  the 
American  Tropics,  Adolf  Meyer- Abich;  Aristotle  and 
the  American  Indians,  Lewis  Hanke;  supplement  The 
Centennial  Celebration  of  Baudelaire’s  "Les  fleurs  du 
mal,"  Henri  Peyre,  Paul  Engle,  Roger  Shattuck,  W.  T. 
Bandy,  Donald  Justice,  Marcel  A,  Ruff,  Ralph  Freed¬ 
man. 

Thought.  XXX1I:127,  XXXIII :1 28.— TAe  Quietist 
Affair,  Daniel-Rops;  What  Is  Existentialism?  Roger 
Troisfontaines;  Willa  Cather  at  Mid-Century ,  George 
W.  Greene;  Ortega  y  Gasset's  "Vital  Reason,"  James 
1.  Conway. — Saroyan  and  Cervantes’  Knight,  Howard 
R.  Floan;  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and  Western  Cul¬ 
ture,  Clinton  Albertson. 

Trace.  No.  25. — Annual  directory  of  little  maga¬ 
zines;  Guy  Daniels  reviews  Pierre  Br(xlin’s  Presences 
contemporaines;  The  Audience  and  Verse  Drama, 
James  Schevill. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXIIl:97l,  972,  973. — 
The  Literary  Criticism  of  Lionel  Trilling,  E.  B.  Green¬ 
wood. — Camelot  at  Cambridge  (on  Tennyson),  Betty 
Miller. — Bernard  Bergonzi  on  the  novels  of  Ian  Flem¬ 
ing. 

The  U/^rainian  Quarterly.  XII1:4. — Dray-Khmara’s 
Poetical  Creativeness  (1),  Oksana  Asher. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVII;2. — "Beo¬ 
wulf”  and  the  Harp  at  Sutton  Hoo,  J.  B.  Bessingcr; 


The  Masl{s  of  Archibald  Lampman,  F.  W.  Watt; 
Bernard  Shaw,  Imperfect  Wagnerite,  William  Blissett; 
England’s  Phoenix  (on  D.  H.  Lawrence),  Douglas 
Grant. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXIV:  1. — The 
Playwright’s  Not  for  Burning  (on  the  Yeats-O'Casey 
controversy),  David  Krause;  Dreiser  and  the  Natural¬ 
istic  Heresy,  Randall  Stewart. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XI :4. — The  Western 
Ideals  of  William  Dean  Howells,  Kenneth  E.  Eble; 
The  Luch  of  Little  Miss  Mariner,  (comparison  of  Bret 
Harte  and  Damon  Runyon),  Calvin  S.  Brown;  Robert 
E.  Knoll  on  Greek  and  Elizabethan  drama;  "Things" 
and  Values  in  Henry  James’s  Universe,  M.  A.  Gold¬ 
berg;  Clarice  Short  on  Gaskell’s  Cranford  and  Jewett’s 
The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 

The  Western  Review.  XXII  :2. — Barbara  Seward  on 
Graham  Greene;  Constance  Urdang  on  Apollinaire’s 
Les  collines. 

The  Yale  Review.  \LV[\2.—How  the  French  See 
America,  Joseph  E.  Baker. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letterl{unde.  VII  :4. — Wat  is  ’n  Trage- 
die?  T.  J.  Haarhoff;  Die  "Verleden"  motief  in  Ina 
Boudier-Bahk^r  se  Dramatiese  Werke,  B.  Le  Roux. 

Shlizen.  V;10,  11,  12,  VI:1. — “Nezavisla  kulturni 
revue.” 

Vindrosen.  V:l. — Saint- John  Perse  og  de  land  fly  g- 
tige,  Thorkild  Hansen;  Peter  Seeberg  on  Ole  Sarvig; 
Universitetsfilosofien — og  filosofihttm,  Villy  S0rensen. 

Het  Boe/(  van  Nu.  XI :4,  5,  6. — Anon,  on  Garmt 
Stuiveling  at  fifty;  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux  on  Jacques  Perk. — 
Raymond  Brulez  on  Roger  Vailland’s  La  loi. — Garmt 
Stuiveling  on  Anton  Coolen’s  De  grote  voltige;  P.  H. 
Ritter,  Jr.  on  Louis  Couperus. 

Wending.  XILIO,  11,  12. — De  stri/d  om  de  werl^e- 
li/hheid  \in  de  film]  (ll),  H.  S.  Visscher;  J.  G.  Bom- 
hoff  on  recent  French  books. — J.  W.  Schulte  Nordholt 
on  the  work  of  painter  Tinus  van  Doom. — J.  G.  Bom- 
hoff's  Kronieh  van  het  proza. 

Tulimuld.  1957:3,  4,  5,  6.— “A  Walk  to  the  Bor¬ 
derlands  of  Art  and  Nature,”  A.  Rannit;  “Three  Po¬ 
ems,”  A.  Rannit. — “Little  Christ,”  V.  Uibopuu;  “About 
the  Painter  Karin  Luts,”  E.  Piitsep;  “Poems,”  A.  Viha- 
lemm;  Day  with  Th.  Wilder,”  D.  M.  Turner. — 
“Criticism  of  Democracy  in  Democratic  Athens,”  E. 
Roos;  “Aphorisms,”  H.  v.  Hofmannsthal;  “Notes 
About  Imre  Madach,”  A.  Murakin. — “Existentialism,” 
R.  Koolmcistcr;  “This  Year’s  Book  Fair  in  Frank¬ 
furt,”  O.  A.  Webermann. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1957:9,  10,  1958:1. — 
Jos  de  Haes’s  Kroniel(  van  de  Vlaamse  poezie;  Albert 
Westerlinck  on  Streuvcls’s  and  Claes's  memoirs;  An¬ 
dre  Demedts  in  memoriam  C.  M.  van  den  Heever. — 
A.  Keersmaekers  on  Emiel  Van  Hemeldonck  at  sixty. 
— De  mensopvatting  in  de  romeinse  i(ultuur.  Cl.  Beu- 
kers,  S.J.;  Albert  Westerlinck  on  recent  Flemish  prose. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  XI:10,  11. — Afscheid 
van  de  Sagan-saga,  Guy  Voets;  same  on  Camus. — De 
Opstand  van  Albert  Camus,  L.  Flam;  Herman  Teir- 
linck  in  memoriam  Henry  van  de  Velde;  Vijftig  Jaar 
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Vlaamse  Pofzte,  Karel  lonckhcerc;  Onimoettng  met 
Heinrich  Boll,  Wim  Mcewis;  Guy  Vocts  on  Roger 
Vailland. 

De  Perttcoop.  Vin:2,  3,  4. — K.  N.  Elno  in  memo- 
riam  Henry  van  de  Velde;  I.  L.  de  Beider  on  H.  Uytter- 
sprot’s  Eine  neue  Ordnung  der  Werl^e  Kafl^as? — Flan- 
dria  nostra,  Luc  Uytendaele. —  R.  F.  Lissens  on  Stijn 
Streuvels’s  memoirs. 

Streven.  XI:4,  5,  6. — B.  Rondi  on  Federico  Fellini; 
De  h^leine  stem  van  Fratifoise  Sagan,  Jos.  Daniels; 
Huub  Oosterhuis  on  Ad  den  Besten. — Verhlaring  van 
Engeland's  "Angry  Young  Men,"  W.  Peters,  S.J. — De 
mens  leeft  niet  alleen  van  problemen,  L.  Vander  Ker- 
ken;  Het  "De  Projundis”  van  Gabriel  Marcel,  B.  Kap- 
tein;  Herodotus,  de  verteller,  Arnold  Witlox;  Het  ge- 
weten  in  de  moderne  roman, }.  van  Haaren. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL1:12,  XLILl,  2,  i.—Dali  en 
Dore,  Georgette  Swaenepoel;  M.  Rutten  on  Pierre 
Kemp;  "La  gar(onne”  III,  Johan  Daisne. — Ritme  en 
Mozart's  "Musihalischer  Spass,"  Harry  Cox;  De  "ge- 
bruihshunst"  van  P.  C.  Boutens,  Karel  de  Clerck. — 
Dirh^  Bouts,  L.eo  van  Puyvelde;  De  oudgermaanse 
achtegerond  in  Rodenbachs  "Gudrun"  en  Hegen- 
scheidt's  "Starhadd,"  M.  C.  van  den  Toorn. — Eva  bif 
romanttci  en  saiyrici,  Anthonie  Donker. 

West-Vlaanderen.  VI1;1. — Articles  on  film,  tele¬ 
vision,  photography. 

Wetenschappeliike  Ti/dingen.  XVILIO,  XVlllil,  2. 
— “Orgaan  van  de  Vereeniging  voor  Wetenschap.” 

De  Ts/erne.  XII:  12,  XIII  :1,  2. — Y.  Poortinga  on  Pyt 
van  der  Berg. — De  iersl(e  shrittwer  yn  tvrdldforbdn, 
Risteird  O  Glaisne. — Frisian  verse,  prose,  criticism. 

Kalpana.  I957:Dcc.,  I958:Jan. — Hindi  prose  and 
poetry. 

Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  IX  :3. — Idoszerutlen  pdrbeszed, 
Faludy  Gyiirgy;  Bolyongds  hpzben,  Ignotus  Pil;  A 
cimzett  ismeretlen,  Paloczi-Horvith  Gyorgy. 

Latohatdr.  VIII :6,  IX: I. — Nagy  Imre  a  forradalom- 
ban,  Borbandi  Gyula;  Europa  beszede  (tif  muforditd- 
sol(),  Horvath  Bela;  Koszonto  Koddly  Zoltdnnal(,  Ve- 
rcss  Sandor;  Emlel^ezes  fozsef  Attildra,  Horvath  Bela. 
— Europa  beszede  ( muforditdsol(),  Horvith  Bela; 
Nemzetkbzi  politHta  es  magyar  jovo,  Auer  Pil ;  Mi  lesz 
veled  l(is  Magyarorszdg?  Fejto  Ferenc;  0/  feladalolt — 
«/  dllamferfiah^  nelhiil,  Kcthly  Anna;  A  megoldds: 
hpmpromtsszum ,  Kovacs  Imre. 

aut  aut.  No.  42. — Ancora  su  Whitman,  Glauco 
Cambon;  Hartmann  e  la  tradizione  metafisica,  Enzo 
Paci;  Sulla  percezione  in  Merleau-Ponty,  Giuseppina 
Scotti. 

Commumtd.  XI:55,  Xll:56,  57. — Ideologismo  e  rea- 
lismo,  L.  Actis  Perinetti;  Giorgio  Pullini  on  Diario  in 
pubblico  by  Elio  Vittorini. — Giovani  pittori  italiani  ad 
Alessandria,  P.  C.  S.;  Un  secolo  di  vita  culturale  mi- 
lancse,  Mario  Schettini;  Ugo  Varnai  on  Peter  Noble’s 
Orson  Welles:  Domenico  Tarizzo  on  Samuel  Beckett's 
Moloy. — Una  letteratura  di  evasione,  Domenico  Ta¬ 
rizzo;  II  "fronte  nuovo  delle  arti”  (II),  Giuseppe  Mar- 
chiori;  Giorgio  Pullini  on  /  racconti  by  Mario  Soldati. 

Convivium.  XXV:5,  6. — Giosue  Carducci  (nel  cin- 
quantennio  della  sua  morie),  Alfredo  Galletti;  Giosui 
Carducci  e  la  lingua  italiana,  Giacomo  Devoto;  Poesia 
barbara  e  illusioni  metric  he,  Giovanni  Battista  Pighi; 


Commento  a  tre  liriche  carducciane,  Lorenzo  Bianchi. 
— Intorno  alia  publicaztone  dell" 'Inferno"  e  del  "Pur- 
gatorio,"  Giorgio  Petrocchi;  Le  varietd  nazionali  della 
poesia  barocca,  W.  Theodor  Elwert;  " Provincialismo" 
estetico  di  Giacosa  narratore,  Renato  Bertacchini;  A 
proposito  del  testo  del  "Decameron"  recostruito  da 
Ch.  S.  Singleton,  Nereo  Vianello. 

Filosofia.  IX:  1. — Parola,  frase,  discorso,  Augusto 
Guzzo;  L'orizzonte  storico  del  pragmaticismo,  Nynfa 
Bosco;  II  "fenomeno  del  fenomeno"  nell’"Opus  pos- 
tuum”  dt  Kant,  Vittorio  Mathieu;  //  pensiero  politico 
di  Allesandro  Manzoni,  Romano  Amerio. 

U  Mulino.  VI:I1,  12,  VI1:1. — "La  nuova  classe," 
Giorgio  Galli. — III  convegno  amici  e  collaborcUori  del 
"Mulino,"  Pier  Luigi  Contessi,  et  al. — Giudici  e 
giornalisti,  anon.;  //  natale  degli  editor!  di  sinistra, 
anon. 

Narrativa.  11:4. — Risultato  del  concorso  "Narrativa 
1957,"  anon.;  L’ultimo  grande  amore  dt  G.  Verga,  An¬ 
gelo  Ciavarella. 

Paragone.  No.  96. — Premessa  al  "Cavaliere  di  spi- 
rito"  ridotto  in  prosa  da  Carlo  Goldoni,  Manliu  Dazzi; 
"ll  cavaliere  di  spirito  o  sia  La  Donna  di  testa  debole," 
trasportata  dal  verso  martelliano  alia  prosa,  Goldoni. 

II  Pungolo  Verde.  XI:  10. — Translation  by  Umberto 
Liberatore  of  J.  Donald  Adams's  article  on  Camus  and 
the  Nobel  Prize,  from  bojik  section  of  New  Yor\ 
Times. 

Questioni.  V:6. — Pensieri  per  Saba,  Lorenzo  Gigli; 
Sulla  questione  del  realismo,  Guido  D.  Neri;  Vn  ro- 
manzo  antifascista,  Sergio  Pautasso;  Marco  Forti  on 
Moravia  and  Soldati. 

Rinasciia.  XIV;12. — /  manoscritti  ebraici  del  Mar 
Morto  e  le  origini  del  Cristianesimo,  Ambrogio  Do- 
nini;  a.d.g.  on  Diego  Rivera. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XI :6,  XII:  1. — facopo  da  Ponte  detto  il 
Bassano,  Marco  Valsecchi. — Futurismo  alio  specchio, 
Luciano  Folgore. 

Societa.  XIII  :5,  6. — Lo  storicismo  " mistificato”  della 
"Fenomenologia"  hegeliana  (II),  Mario  Rossi;  lllumi- 
nismo,  preromanticismo,  romanticismo  e  Lessing,  Giu- 
scpp)c  Petronio. — La  teoria  del  valore  di  Loche  e  di 
Petty,  Giulio  Pietranera;  Disegno  del  teatro  tedesco 
espressionista,  Paolo  Chiarini;  Sulla  fortuna  del  Vico 
nel  marxismo,  Giovanni  Mastroianna. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XV11:127. — /  cinquant'anni  di 
"Calliope"  di  Francesco  Chiesa,  Guido  Calgari; 
Charles-Louis  Philippe  et  "Bubu-de-Montparnasse," 
Piero  Bianconi. 

Tempo  Presente.  11:12,  III:1, 2. — La  parola  di  Pasler- 
nalt,  Nicola  Chiaromonte;  Corrado  Alvaro  e  la  "favola 
della  vita,"  Ferdinando  Virdia;  Saggio  sullo  snobismo, 
Arthur  Koestler;  Gustavo  Herling  on  Joseph  Conrad; 
Tre  romanzi-documento,  E.  Z.;  Camus,  il  "Nobel"  e 
I' Algeria,  J.  B.  M. — Thomas  Mann  e  il  dovere  civile, 
Ignazio  Silone;  Una  visita  a  Pasternal(,  Gerd  Ruge; 
Vittorini  o  un  diario  per  tutti,  Giansiro  Ferrata. — La 
scoperta  della  coscienza.  Carlo  Antoni;  Del  fare  e  del 
giudicare,  W,  H.  Auden;  Cinque  tesi  sul  "Dottor  Zt- 
vago,"  Elcmire  Zolla;  reports  on  periodical  articles 
from  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States  by  Ferdinando  Virdia,  Mario  Marchi,  Aloisio 
Rendi,  Juan  R.  Wilcock,  and  Elcmire  Zolla. 
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Vita  e  Pensiero.  1957:nov.,  die.,  1958:gen,  fcb. — 
La  ttrada  di  Swann,  Francesco  Casnati;  Antonio  Fres- 
caroli  on  Racine’s  Phidre. — Gli  scritti  politici  di  Giu¬ 
seppe  Toniolo,  Francesco  Vito;  Introduzione  al  teatro 
contemporaneo.  Franco  Cologni;  Politica  e  cultura  (on 
Thomas  Mann),  Domenico  Campana. — D’Annunzio 
al  convento,  Carlo  da  Milano,  O.F.M.  Cap;  "Giudizio 
universale"  di  Papini,  Enzo  N.  Girardi;  Ernesto  Travi 
on  Carlo  Emilio  Gadda. — "ll  dottor  Zivago,"  Fran¬ 
cesco  Casnati;  Analfabetismo  e  semianalfabetismo  in 
Italia,  Tommaso  Salvemini. 

Samtiden.  LXVhlO,  LXV1I:1,  2. — Gunnar  Heiberg, 
Ragnvald  Moe;  Dil^terens  virl^elighet,  Egil  Rasmussen; 
Bjprnstjerne  B/pmson  og  heimbygdene  Hans,  As- 
Bjprn  0ver3s. — Uttercer  sensur  i  USA,  David  Fell- 
man;  Om  Sigrid  Undsets  barndomsh]em  og  tidltge 
ungdom,  Ragnhild  Undset  Wiberg;  Odd  Solumsmoen 
on  Norwegian  verse  in  1957. — Edvard  Beyer  on  Nor¬ 
wegian  novels  in  1957;  Dans\  prosa  1957,  Emil  Frede- 
riksen. 

V induet.  XI :4. — Erling  Christie  on  recent  Norwe¬ 
gian  verse;  Kjplv  Egeland  on  recent  Norwegian  novels; 
H.  A.  Foss  og  fon  Flatabp,  Nils  Johan  Rud;  Jobs. 
Aanderaa  on  Bertolt  Brecht. 

Sot^han.  VI11:6. — “History  of  Painting  in  Western 
Countries,”  Pazhu  Hinda;  articles  on  Max  Brod,  the 
Inferno,  and  James  Joyce  and  his  works. 

Kultura.  Nos.  122,  123-124,  125. — Poezja  arabsl^o- 
andaluzijska  (prze^lady),  Florian  Smieja;  O  wyborze 
pism  Rozanowa,  J6sef  Czapski. — ZwycieAstwo  Borisa 
Pasterna^a,  Gustaw  Herling-Grud^inski;  Cedr  (on 
Remizov),  Josef  Czapiski. — Sienl^iewicz  podwo/ny, 
Zygmunt  Falkowski;  Henry  James,  Zygmunt  Haupt. 

Broteria.  LXV1:1,  2. — "Homens  de  boa  von- 
tade"  . . .,  Paulo  Durao;  Metamorfoses  de  "Eurico,"  o 
Padre  dos  Romdnticos  e  o  Padre  dos  Modernos,  Vasco 
Fernandes. — Belas-Artes  e  Malas-Artes,  Agostinho  Ve- 
loso;  Rela^des  entre  a  Vida  e  a  FicfSo  no  Romance 
Contempordneo,  Luis  Forjaz  Trigueiros. 

Gazeta  Uterdria.  V;62-63,  64. — Como  eles  escre- 
vem  os  livros  (1),  Cruz  Malpique. — Cruz  Malpique 
concl. 

Novyi  Mir,  1957:12,  1958:2,  3. — Ptitsy  lietiat  iz 
gniozd,  S.  Golubov;  Zhena  shagaiushego,  Elena 
Uspienskaia. — Letnyi  dien,  A.  Fadeev;  Ptitsy  lietiat  iz 
gniezda,  S.  Golubov;  Rastl(azy  i(ritil(a,  V.  Goffen- 
sheffer;  Slovo  pisatielia — v  boievom  arsienalie  naroda, 
V.  Vishnievskii. — Golubov  concl.;  Pierichityvaia  Tvar- 
dovsl^ogo,  K.  Vanshenkin;  V  borbie  za  l(iastichet^oie 
nasliedstvo,  S.  Mashinskii. 

Ol(liabr.  1957:12,  1958:1,  2,  3. — Putieshestviie  v 
iunost',  A.  Isbakh;  O  l(hudozbestviennom  mastierstvie 
Tolstogo,  L.  Myshkovskaia. — Ochen’  khochetsia  zhit’ 
(poviest’),  A.  Andrieiev;  Rasskazy  o  Negrasovie,  A. 
Lozhechko;  Sergey  Mi^bal^ov,  V.  Florov. — Armiia 
massovogo  geroizma,  V.  I.  Chuikov;OcAen  k,hochetsia 
zhit’  (concl.),  A.  Andrieiev;  Alexander  Neverov,  N. 
Strakhov. — Derzaniie  (fiction),  Antonina  Koptiaiva; 
Tam  gdie  byl  gorodok,  Okurov  (on  Gorky),  B.  Bialik. 

Voprosy  Filosofii.  1957:5. — Sotsialogicheskiie  za- 
l^ony,  Yorgen  Kuchinskii;  K  voprosu  o  zavisimosti 
spietsyfiki  is^ustva  ot  priedmieta,  K.  S.  Davlietov. 

Voprosy  Istorii.  1957:12. — “Historical  Aspects  of 
Wrangel’s  Defeat,”  N.  P.  Lipatov;  “Establishment  of 
the  Anti-Hitler  Coalition  (June  1941-June  1942),” 
G.  M.  Tavrovskaya. 


Znamia.  1957:11,  12,  1958:1,  2.— Sergo  v  gorak.h. 
N.  Tikhonov;  Leningradsl^aia  tietrad’,  S.  Kirsanov; 
Otkrytiie  Etropy,  B.  Leontiev;  Na  vieli^om  rubiezhe 
(1917-1920),  K.  Zelinskii;  VielUtii  put’,  F.  Gladkov. 
— Varia  (poviest’),  N.  Chukovskii;Tikhonov  cont.; 
Zelinskii  concl. — Pochemu  ulybalis’  zviezdy,  A.  Kor- 
nieychuk;  Yuzhnieie  glavnogo  udara,  G.  Baklanov; 
NiemierhiishchUe  ohrazy.  I:  Liricheshiie  zamietki,  A. 
Makarov. — Boy  za  vysotu,  Yurii  Nagibin;  Dorogoy  to- 
varishch  (on  Fadeev),  B.  Polevoy;  Kogda  potierian 
l(ompat  (on  theater),  E.  Surkov;  Nie  mier^nushchiie 
ohrazy  (11),  A.  Makarov. 

Zviezda.  1957:12,  1958:1,  2,  3. — Dielo  ^otoromu  ty 
sluzhysh.  Yu.  Herman;  Piat’  Dniei,  A.  Voinov;  Po  vie- 
lieniiu  dusky  i  sierdtsa,  Al.  Dymshyts;  Obzor  islandshpt 
litieratury,  K.  Andresson;  Monografiia  o  Kuprinie, 
N.  Piksanov. — K  chitatieliam  Zviezdy  ( O  dramie 
Roster  episl^opa),  Sean  O’Casey;  A.  N.  Tolstoy  (Za- 
miethi),  N.  Nikitin;  Iz  vospominanii ,  Nik.  Ravich; 
Biesiedy  t  pisatieliem.  Vs.  Rozhdestvienskii;  A.  N. 
Tolstoy  in  dieti,  L.  Varkovitskaia. — Vstriechi  s  Sier- 
giem  Eseninym,  Nik.  Verzhbitskii;  U  pisatieliey  Tran- 
silvanii,  P.  Karelin;  Geroi  istinyie  i  mnimye,  A. 
El’iashevich;  O  tvorches^om  mietodie  i  k.hudozhest- 
viennyk^h  stiliahh,  V.  Dnieprov;  O  starom  i  novom  v 
poezii  Nihplaia  Zabolotskpgo ,  D.  Maximov;  Egon  Er¬ 
vin  Kith  i  isk^usstvo  reportazha,  Al.  Dymshyts. 

Knjiievnost.  1957:6,  7-8,  9,  10,  11,  12. — Etik,a  u 
peripatetic hpj  ikpui,  MiloJ  Durid;  Sudbine,  Josip  Ku- 
lunctid;  William  Wordsworth,  Maria  Stensfield  Poto- 
vic,  BeshpnaCnost  tragicnog,  Vladimir  Petri^. — Idege 
n  delu  jednog  romanopisca,  Miodrag  Protid;  Roman  na 
sceni,  Vladimir  Petrie. — Zagonethe  poezije,  Jovan 
Hristid;  San  o  snazi,  MiloS  Bandit —  Dve  teme 
iz  antic l(e  estetil(e,  Jovan  Hristii;  Pozoriite  i  religija: 
S.  P.  fedan  ozhiljan  filozofshi  Casopis. — Mitief  i  ro¬ 
man,  Jovan  Hristi^;  Ponavejanje  stvaralaltva,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Petrid;  Jedna  subjel^tivna  istorija  filma.  Bora  Cosid. 
Scena  i  vreme,  Vladimir  Petriif;  Kakfl  pesnik.  pile, 
Stephen  Spender. 

Bibliote^sbladet.  XLIII:1,  2. — “Organ  for  Sveriges 
almanna  biblioteksforening.” 

BLM  med  AVB  (Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin  med 
All  varldens  Berditare).  XXVI:  10.  XXVII:  1.  2.— Ca¬ 
mus  och  hans  romaner,  C.  G.  Bjurstrom;  Oidipus  pi 
Kolonos,  Ingemar  Hedenius. — Fdrrdrderiets  lust  och 
^val,  Anders  Ehnmark;  Tid  i  bild,  Jan  Runnqvist. — 
Hemingways  poesi,  Per-Adolf  Lange;  Boris  Pasternak 
och  "Doktor  Zjivago,"  Nils  Ake  Nilsson. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVLIO,  LXVII:!.— He/ge  Rodes 
lyrik,  Harry  Andersen;  Prdstsonen  Ingmar  Bergman, 
Bengt  Forslund;  Carl  Axel  Westholm  on  Eyvind 
Johnson’s  Stad  i  marker;  Ung  prosa  i  femtitalet:  linjer 
och  namm,  Lars  Backstrom. — Goran  Printz-Plhlson 
on  Gunnar  Ekelof;  Erodings  ungdomskdrlek.  Ger- 
mund  Michanek;  Karen  Blixen  og  det  gyldne  snit — , 
Ole  Vinding;  Engelsk  lys  over  Henrik  Ibsen,  Rolf  N. 
Nettum. 

Tiden.  XL1X:10,  L:l. — Den  tyska  litteraturen  och 
diktens  ^nr,  Gunnar  Gunnarsun. — Debat  om  livsstil, 
anon. 


Mtdti-Ungual 

Allemagne  d’Auji  urd’hui.  1957:6. — Le  cfnacle 
litteraire  de  Badenweiler,  Ernst  Sander;  Rene 
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Schick^ele  et  les  “Weisse  Blatter"  Rene  Chcval;  Wil¬ 
helm  Hausenstein,  ecrivain,  Robert  Minder;  same  on 
Hans  Arp  at  seventy;  Panorama  de  la  germanistique 
allemande  en  1956-57,  Robert  Minder;  Henri  Plard  on 
three  recent  books  by  Ernst  Jiingcr.  Publication  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  American-German  Review.  XXI V:3. — Rebirth 
of  German  Opera?  Everett  Helm;  Unterbrochene 
Schulttunde,  Hermann  Hesse;  Reminiscences  of  Ger¬ 
man  Expressionists,  Hans  Frentz;  fosef  Ponten’s  Visit 
to  America,  J.  Wilhelm  Dyck;  The  Sculptor  Peter  Lip- 
man- Wulf,  Hans  Sahl. 

Les  Cahiers  Luxembourgois.  XXIX:4,  5-6. — Spe¬ 
cial  section,  Monographie  du  tabac. — Albert  Camus 
me  disait  un  jour,  Gabriel  d’AubarWe;  Galilee  et  la 
hberte  de  I’esprit,  Gust  Maul. 

Culture.  XVIII:4. — What  Is  a  Novel?  John  Sted- 
mond;  Les  catholiques  en  face  de  la  lecture,  Rodolphe 
Laplante. 

Erasmus.  X:21-22,  23-24. — Scholarly  reviews  of 
scholarly  books  in  all  fields  of  learning. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  X:4. — Special  issue,  Le  theatre 
contemporain  en  Grande-Bretagne  et  aux  Etats-Unis, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  et  al.,  dealing  with  James  Bridie, 
Christopher  Fry,  Samuel  Beckett,  Ronald  Duncan, 
John  Osborne,  Eugene  O’Neill,  Thornton  Wilder,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams,  and  others. 

Fremdsprachen.  1957:1. — “Zcitschrift  fvir  Dol- 
metscher,  Obersetzer  und  Fremdsprachenpraxis”  is¬ 
sued  in  East  Germany  and  featuring  articles  in  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian,  English,  French,  and  Spanish. 

The  French  Review.  XXXI  :3,  4. — L'annee  litteraire 
1956—57  en  France,  Jean  Carduner;  W.  T.  Bandy, 
Margaret  Gilman,  B.  F.  Bart  on  the  centenary  of  Let 
fleurs  du  mal  and  Madame  Bovary;  "Musicalization" 
of  Modern  French  Fiction,  Martha  O’Nan;  Strangers 
in  Melville  and  Camus,  Leon  S.  Roudiez. — T hose  Stig¬ 
matized  Poems  of  Baudelaire,  Anna  Balakian;  Laurent 
LeSage  on  Giraudoux’s  La  folle  de  Chaillot;  Edmond 
faloux  and  His  Contemporaries,  J.  Kolbert;  Seminar 
Papers  on  Voltaire,  Frederic  Jenkins,  Audrey  Bowyer, 
Elizabeth  Nichols;  The  Structure  of  "Madame  Bo- 
vary'"  Keith  Rinehart. 

French  Studies.  XII:  1. — Louise  Labe’s  Theory  of 
Transformation,  Kenneth  Varty;  Toussaint's  "Les 
moeurs,"  T.  J.  Barling;  The  Authorship  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  "fugement  sur  Diderot,’’  T.  C.  Walker;  The 
Historical  and  Dramatic  Sources  of  Scribe’s  "Verre 
d’eau,"  Colin  Duckworth;  Romanticism  in  "Domi¬ 
nique,"  Ronald  Grimsley. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXI:  1,  2. — Ludwig  Mar¬ 
cuse  in  memoriam  Alfred  Doblin;  Zum  Problem  des 
Tragischen  in  Grillparzers  "Treuem  Diener,"  Konrad 
Schaum;  The  Role  of  the  Ego  in  Grillparzer’s 
"Sappho"  and  Schiller’s  "Jungfrau,"  Ralph  B.  Brund- 
rett,  Jr.;  Zu  Ricarda  Huchs  Erzahlungskunst ,  Marianne 
Zerner. — Geist  und  Blut  in  Hofmannsthals  "Oedipus 
und  die  Sphinx,"  W.  H.  Rey;  Hofmannsthal’s  Garden 
Image,  Roger  C.  Norton;  Hofmannsthal  and  Kafha: 
Two  Motifs,  Frank  Wood;  Eine  Renaissance  des 
deutschen  Expressionismus?  Ludwig  Marcuse. 

Giornaie  di  Metafisica.  XII:6. — Wonder,  Anxiety 
and  Eros,  Stanley  H.  Rosen;  Filosofia  e  simbolismo, 
Filippo  Piemontesc;  ll  problema  dell’ortgine,  dell’ani- 


ma  intellettiva  secondo  Antonio  Rosmini,  Giovanni 
del  Degan. 

Hispania.  XLI:1. — La  preocupacion  del  "mas  vHd," 
Harold  Lionetti;  Action  and  Idea  in  "Amor  y  pedago- 
gla”  and  "Prometeo,"  Donald  L.  Fabian;  Spain  in  the 
Novels  of  Cela  and  Baroja,  Robert  Kirsner;  Gabriela 
Mistral  y  su  obra  poetica,  Salvador  Dinamarca;  Sound 
in  the  Plays  of  Buero  Vallejo,  Beth  W.  Noble;  The 
Dramatic  Wor^s  of  Eduardo  Barrios,  Ned  J.  Davison. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVI:  1. — Comedy  as  Satire  in 
Hispano- Arabic  Spain,  Edwin  J.  Webber;  On  Juan 
Ruiz’s  Parody  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  Otis  H.  Green; 
Gil  Vicente’s  "Auto  de  la  Sibila  Casandra,"  Thomas 
R.  Hart,  Jr.;  "Lo  invisible":  Azorin’s  Debt  to  Maeter¬ 
linck,  Frederick  S.  Stimson. 

Intercdmbio.  1957:7-9. — 1.  Theater-Biennale  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Theodor  Heuberger;  O  Teatro  e  A  Vida,  Paulo 
de  Godoy;  Das  T  heaterexperiment  von  Sommer  hau¬ 
sen,  Leo  Maria  Facrber. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Booths. 
VIII :3. — L 'UNESCO  et  les  traductions.  Max  Denis,  tr.; 
Latest  News  Items  about  Afrik_aans  Literature  in  South 
Africa,  C.  W.  Hudson. 

Letterature  Moderne.  VII :5,  6. — Lettura  raciniana 
(Phedre,  acte  ll,  vv.  581-704),  Vittorio  Lugli;  Su 
Daniel  De  Foe,  Carlo  Izzo;  Rilke  "mistico"  e  "clau- 
strale".  Esame  del  Ubro  d’Ore:  la  "Vita"  claustrale," 
Lelio  Cremonte;  ll  dramma  di  Gozzano,  Wolfango 
Rossani;  Le  Ruisseau  d’ argent"  et  quelques  nouveaux 
poetes,  Renata  Carloni  Valentini. — "ll  feudatario"  e 
gli  ordini  sociali  nel  teatro  del  Goldini,  Francisco 
Flora;  Carlo  Cattaneo,  scrittore  di  storie,  Ettore  Maz- 
zali;  "L’apres-midi  d’un  faune"  et  le  "Second  Faust," 
Antoine  Fongaro;  A  proposito  del  sensualismo 
keatsiano,  Marcello  Pagnini. 

Libri.  VII  :4. — “International  Library  Review”  fea¬ 
turing  original  papers  on  all  as[)ccts  of  librarianship 
as  well  as  IFLA  communications. 

Lietuvieu  Dienos  (Lithuanian  Days).  IX:1,  2. — ^Il¬ 
lustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  XII:  110,  111,  X\\\:\\2.—The 
Literary  Revolution  in  America,  Gregory  Corso;  Johan 
Jacob  on  Max  Frisch. — Johan  Jacob  on  Karl  Kraus; 
John  Burrows  &  Alex  Hamilton  interview  Joyce  Cary; 
Jacques  den  Haan  on  recent  James  Joyce  literature. — 
De  Franse  prijzenregen,  ].  van  Geelen;  Puzzelen  met 
Shakespeare,  Jacques  den  Haan;  Gesprek  rnet  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet ,  Henri  Sandberg;  Eric  van  der  Steen  on 
Dylan  Thomas. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XLILl,  2,  3. — Can 
Russian  Courses  Be  Saved?  Rebecca  A.  Domar. — The 
Textbook'.  Aid  or  Hindrance  to  Modern  Language 
Teaching?  Donald  Devenish  Walsh;  On  the  Relation 
of  Linguistics  to  Language  Teaching,  Robert  L.  Po- 
litzer. — The  Teaching  of  Hebrew  in  the  Israeli  Army, 
Shlomo  Haramati. 

Monatshefte.  XLIX:7,  L:l,  2. — Early  [German\ 
Poetical  Anthologies  for  Schools,  A.  G.  de  Capua; 
Magic  in  the  Works  of  Hildegard  von  Bingen  ( 1098- 
1179),  George  W.  Radimersky;  Die  Poetisierung  des 
Alltaglichen  in  Tiecks  "Peter  Leberecht,"  Christoph 
Hering. — Joseph,  the  Musician  in  Stifter’s  "Nach- 
sommer,"  Harry  Tucker,  Jr.;  Gottfried  Keller  and  the 
Grotesque,  Lee  B.  Jennings;  The  Romantic  Golden 
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Age  in  Arnim’s  Writings,  Roland  Hoerman. — The 
Tragic  Artist  in  Grillparzer's  "Melusina,"  Paul  K. 
Whitaker;  Goethe’s  "Unterhaitungen  deutscher  Aus- 
gewanderten” :  A  Reappraisal,  Theodore  Ziolkowski; 
Heinrich  Mann's  "Die  Branzilla,"  Rolf  N.  Linn. 

Orhis  Utterarum.  XII  :3— 4. — Flaubert  et  le  ro- 
mantisme,  A$bj0rn  Aarnes;  Flaubert  avant  "Madame 
Bovary,"  Gudrun  Dahl;  L'art  de  la  composition  dans 
"Madame  Bovary,"  Pierre  Moreau;  Baudelaire  et 
Balzac,  Pierre-Georges  Castex;  Baudelaire’s  Title  for 
"Les  fleurs  du  mol,"  Alfred  Engstrom;  La  personnalite 
affective  de  Baudelaire,  Charles  Mauron;  Le  cycle  des 
"heroines  secondaires’’  des  "Fleurs  du  mol,"  Hans 
Sorensen;  Les  contributions  importantes  h  1’ elucidation 
artistique  des  "Fleurs  du  mal"  et  de  "Madame  Bo- 
vary"  depuis  1950,  Helmut  Hatzfeld. 

Revue  de  LJtterature  Comparee.  XXXI:4. — Chemins, 
ichos  et  images  dans  Vlnvitation  au  voyage”  de  Bau¬ 
delaire,  Jean  Bertrand  Barrcre;  Les  voyages  de  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  en  Belgique  et  en  Hollande,  H.  van  der 
Tuin;  La  disparition  de  Cyprien  Robert  en  1857,  Ru¬ 
dolf  Maixner;  Andre  Chenier  en  Russie,  D.  Stremoou- 
khoff;  Petrarch  and  Baudelaire,  J.  A.  Scott. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XI:42. — His- 
toricism  and  Philosophy.  Reflections  on  R.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  Nathan  Rotenstreich;  R.  G.  Collingwood  and 
the  Acquaintance  Theory  of  Knowledge,  William 
Dray;  La  methode  critique  chez  Pierre  Bayle  et  I’his- 
toire,  Elisabeth  Labrousse. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  C:3. — Lucius 
Caesar  Cos.  64  in  der  Origo  Gentis  Romanae:  Die  tra- 
ditionelle  Urgeschichte  der  Romer  als  Bestandteil  ihrer 
Pontifical-  und  Augural-Literatur,  Ernst  Bickel. 


Schweizer  Beitrdge  zur  Allgemeinen  Geschichte 
(Etudes  Suisses  d’Histoire  Generale.  Studi  Svizzeri  di 
Storia  Generale).  Vols.  14,  15. — Zur  Carolingischen 
Hagiographie,  P.  Iso  Muller;  Some  Chapters  in  the 
Constitutional  History  of  Belgium,  Emile  Lousse;  Das 
politische  Weltbild  der  Briten  im  18.  fahrhundert. 
Max-  Silbcrschmidt;  fohannes  von  Muller  und  Genf, 
Edgar  Bonjour;  Auguste  Comte  und  foseph  de  Maistre, 
Hans  Barth. — Die  Vorrechte  des  Kaisers  in  Rom  (772- 
800),  Josef  Deer;  Willibald  PircCheimer,  Hans  Rupp- 
rich;  Die  hohen  Schulen  der  reformierten  Schweiz  im 
18.  fahrhundert,  Ulrich  Im  Hof;  Zwei  Studien  iiber 
den  aufgeCldrten  Absolutismus,  Ernst  Walder. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XLIII:4. — Propos  d’almanachs  des 
temps  jadis,  Leon  Imhoff;  Die  BibliotheC  von  Mater 
Albert  An^er,  W.  Aeberhardt;  Etwas  iiber  die  Stadt- 
bibliotheC  (Vadiana)  St.  Gotten,  Hans  Fehrlin. 

Slovo.  1957:6-8. — Bibliografija  izvornih  radova  /. 
Vajsa  s  podrueja  hrvatskfi  glagoljsCe  Cnpzevnosti,  M. 
Pantelid;  Cyrillo-Methodiana,  Fran  Grivec;  SplitsCi 
odlomaC  glagoljsCpg  misala  starije  redakeije,  Vjeko- 
slav  Stefaniif;  Ohridska  knfiievna  Ikfila,  Blaze  Ko- 
neski;  Sttsrohrvatski  prijevod  "Pjesme  nod  pjesmama," 
Josip  Hamm;  HronoloiCi  element)  u  Rockom  misalu, 
Marija  Pantelic;  Dvije  orijentalne  tudice  u  starih 
hrvatsCih  pisaca,  Toma  Matic;  T^o  le  pisao  najstarije 
dubrovacCe  cirilsCe  isprave,  Josip  Vrana. 

Vox  Romanica.  XVI:  1. — Problem)  di  aspetto  nei 
piu  antichi  test)  francesi,  Emidio  De  Felice;  Die  Be- 
zeichnung  der  Schiirze  in  Italien  und  FranCreich, 
Kurt  Reichenberger;  "La  Dorotea"  de  Lope  de  Vega, 
Felix  Monge. 
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